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XIII.—ON WITH THE OLD LOVE. 


THE WEAPONS. 


GREAT walk that I took in the 

moonlight, a complete ascent of 
‘the Little Geissberg, cleaned out my ill- 
humor entirely. Besides, my conscience 
was clear. I slept like a log, and was 
healthily confused in my senses when 
aroused by the opening of my chamber 
door in:the morning. 

“What game is afoot for to-day?” I 
asked, still entangled in my visions of 
the night. : 

“A chance unparalleled,” said the di- 
plomatist, who entered dressed, gloved, 
cravatted and enwreathed with smiles. 
“A diamond day—one of the few choice 
sunrises of this uncertain spot for the 


present season. The game, as you call 
it, is an excursion to Schwetzingen. The 
castle is immense—fountains, cascades, 
statues. If Heidelberg is Germany’s Al- 
hambra, Schwetzingen is her Versailles. 
You will be delighted, enchanted.” (An 
unusual briskness was injected just now 
into Sylvester's periods: his style was 
growing staccato, but I took little no- 
tice.) ‘*Come, here is your coat. Break- 


| fast is over, but Charles has some sand- 


wiches in your botany-box, and a flask 
of hot coffee. The driver is waiting.” 
And truly the faithful servitor appear- 
ed panting on the scene, his face striped 
with sweat, his hands filled with bags 
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and valises, my sandwiches put to warm 
under his drm-pit. At the carriage-door, 
“Come, man, bundle up. Coachman, 
run like a greyhound to Schwetzingen !” 
said Sylvester. 

“Which seat do you like, Berkley ?” 
said I, making 
room for him 
among my con- 
veniences. 

“Oh, J don’t 
go,” observed the 
statesman with his 
most diplomatic 
smile: “I have 
seen it a hundred 
times. You really 
must let me off.” 

“And Hohen- 
fels ?” 

“ Hohenfels has 
been up these two hours, and is over at 
the college. He has mixed himself in 
with drugs, chemicals and everything 
you detest. The pharmacy-student has 
put him up to it. If you could see him 
now it would be with a cowskin apron 
around him or in a glass mask anda 
smock-frock.” 

“But if the baron does not accompany 
me, you must.” 

“Let me off for this time, my dear sir. 
I am myself implicated in his experi- 
ments, and for once in your life you will 
be a good riddance. ‘Tis something we 
discussed before you arrived, the direct 
creation of whey by macerating grass 
and turnips in the natural rennets. Good- 
bye. You can be back with us by din- 
ner if you insist. Drive on, coachman.” 

“Drive on, coachman,” echoed Charles, 
slipping a florin with vast secresy into 
the man’s hand. “Drive on as though 
Saint Denis were throwing his head at 
you.” 

On the route, as I sat pretty passive, 
Charles kept feeding me assiduously out 
of the tin box, stopping my mouth with 
a croquette or a leathery egg whenever 
I showed signs of asking a question. He 
prolonged this exercise for nearly an 
hour, the wheels bowling smoothly and 
the landscape running softly behind us. 
At last, choking with tears and heroical- 


MY STIMULUS. 


[Jury, 


ly sinking back in the cushions, he said, 
“Saved, thank all the saints! I can no 
more!” 

“Tt is then, as I began to suspect, a 
plot,” I exclaimed. ‘As you value your 
life and my service, let me hear all 
about 

“It is only that I have saved the life 
of the dear Zatron,” said Charles. ‘See, 
here in these bags are all your clothes, 
just as I brought them from Marly. 
Monsieur is self-supporting, self-escaping 
and self-acting, like a watch. Never, 
never need monsieur see these accursed 
stones and students more.” 

“But this is treason,” I cried, growing 
excited. ‘In you, Charles, it is flat re- 
bellion. I will not bear it.” 

“And an opera-hat in the large valise, 
and a small alarm wrapped up in his 
evening coat.” 

“Tell me the whole mystery, stupid,” 


AMATEUR CHEMISTS, 


I shouted; “but first— No! turn the 
horses immediately.” 

“Monsieur must condescend to hear 
my story first. It will be time enough 
to turn back when he knows the troubles 
we have saved him from.” And with 
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this my faithful idiot, after the manner 
’ of Sultana Scheherezade of old, plunged 
into a torrent of garrulity, with the pure 
object of making time. 

“It seems, these Americans,” said 
Charles, who never dreamed of includ- 
ing his employer under the designation, 
“are man-eaters and everything that is 
barbarous. Yonder Aztec from Bonn 
ought to be put in a cage at the Jardin 
des Plantes. I know whereof I talk, and 
that the savage, although he makes a 
feint of attending the lectures at Bonn, 
is no more a student than my shoe. He 
is a serpent out of a menagerie, who 
roves over Europe, and they say he has 
already exercised his vile fascinations on 
a poor young girl, whom he has slimed 
ready to devour.” (Charles, not dis- 
contented with this careful metaphor, re- 
peated it over again.) ‘‘ Monsieur must 
know that his questions put to the ser- 
viceable man of the hotel awakened my 
ambition. With the assistance of that 
worthy person I have made inquiries 
among the university students. The 
stranger is known. His cold and calcu- 
lating malice is incalculable, it is fatal. 
It is proper to rid the country of such a 
demon. Not a student but trembles at 
the thought of the bowie-knives which 
are concealed in the legs of this croco- 
dile, and of the inexhaustible barrels of 
his revolvers of Colt.” 

Thus Charles, evidently sketching 
some hero whom he had relished at 
the Porte Saint-Martin Theatre. When 
brought round to a simple narrative of 
the scene at the supper-table, I found 
that matters of some moment had indeed 
taken place in my absence. Berkley 
the statesman, it appears, had been ir- 
resolute, unwilling to fly from the enemy, 
and hesitating between diplomacy and 
the underlying pugnacity of his temper, 
which the stranger’s speech was well 
fitted to rouse. The arrival of Hohen- 
fels and the American’s late opponent 
had added fuel to the flame, and a wordy 
quarrel had arisen, the man in the linen 
duster quickly relapsing into the meas- 
ured, cold, provoking style of banter. 
The dispute was raging when the late 
arrival of a pair of travelers at supper— 
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one a lady—had suppressed all demon- 
strations. Charles had noticed the cav- 
alier, a handsome man in a gray over- 
coat. This person, it would appear, had 
some. knowledge of the miscreant call- 
ing himself Jean Kraaniff. At any rate, 


LICITUDE, 


after supper, the quarrel was renewed in 
the billiard-room. Hohenfels (who, bless 
his heart! knew about as much about 
firearms as a nightingale) was for pistols 
and twenty paces; his alter ego, Von 
Ramm, preferred swords, without the 
usual mattresses; when the new arrival 
in the gray coat had begged to assume 
the whole combat. “I think M. Kraa- 
niff knows me—we are both wine-sell- 
ers,” he said (Charles had evidently 
been polishing a keyhole near the con- 
ference). ‘I have already been insulted 
by him, and I choose the weapons.” He 
then, with a singular mixture of author- 


‘ity and lordly good-nature, dictated a 


novel sort of combat. Himself and the 
stranger were to play so many games 
of dominoes. (‘‘As Monsieur Paul is a 
Latin scholar, I suppose I should say 
domini,” said Charles proudly.) They 
were then to drink Rhine wine until one 
of them was lifeless. Mr. Berkley was 
to see fair play. The loser was to quit 
the country, drown himself in the river, 
or otherwise vanish from the terrestrial 
sphere. The fearful combat began, the 
games of dominoes were won about equal- 
ly, but at the wine-match the American 
failed, and lost his stiffness joint by joint 
under the third bottle, while the other 
improved in wisdom and gravity. As 
he won the match, the conqueror made 
the American sign some paper, which he 
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was just able to do, and which the Eng- 
lish official witnessed. Charles of course 
knew nothing about the paper’s contents. 

“But I can report the final speeches, 
- which were made about sunrise this 
morning. ‘If I can get Mr. Flemming 
quietly out of the way, it will be the 
triumph of a life’s diplomacy.’ Those 
were the words of Mr. Berkley, and I 


thought them most noble. ‘ This robber 
of women is harmless for the present,’ 
said M. Fortnoye.” 

“M. Fortnoye ?” 

“Certainly—M. Fortnoye, the purveyor 
of wines for the hotel. The serviceable 
person had monsieur the purveyor’s room 
all ready against his arrival. But he has 
never been seen before in company with 
a beautiful lady, as last night.” 

This recital gave me abundant food 
for thought. Berkley’s spasm of gayety, 
and his whole ingenious manner of get- 
ting rid of me, were approved without 
much hesitation. But it gave me a pang 
to reflect that Hohenfels had been drawn 
into disputes for me, and that I had re- 
treated without even wringing his hand: 
please Heaven, we should yet renew our 
twinship among the ruins of Heidelberg. 
The sudden apparition of Fortnoye gave 
me cause for jealous alarm—the famil- 
iarity with which he was escorting his 
fair companion, whom, as Francine, I 
could not mistake, was most disagreeable 
in every way to my feelings. 

With all this on my mind the fairy 
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show of Schwetzingen was lost upon me. 
Charles, I believe, found it an Elysium, 
and wandered through the clipped laby- 
rinths with a delighted spirit ; but for me 
the heart was wanting to admire the ter- 
races and grottoes, the bandy-legged 
leaden statues, the fountains formed of 
spouting birds, the trim cataracts and 
little shaving-glass of a lake. I entered 
a convenient house, called, I believe, the 
“Imperial Baths,” and tapped idly at a 
window. A couple passed before the 
panes, and were about vanishing through 
the shrubbery. The lady, handsomely 
dressed, showed me little but the ample 
rotundity of her back, disguised in the 
superfluous paniers and puffings with 
which stout females ever prefer to aug- 
ment their personal majesty. The gen- 
tleman was gallantly shading her from 
the sun with an umbrella of white Chi- 
nese silk lined with azure. His gait, his 
hat and his overcoat of silver-gray seem- 
ed familiar. He caught a half glimpse 
of me, and quickly returned. He was 
now alone, but through a glass corridor 
I saw the lady enter the house where I 
was sheltered. She was decidedly stout, 
but did not lack the “grand air.” Fort- 
noye, for he it was, was now running up 
to me. 

“Dear Mr. Flemming,” he cried with 
a hearty grasp of my hand, “I am en- 
chanted to meet you—enchanted selfish- 
ly and unselfishly. 1 am in great haste: 
you will let me explain. I have just 
arrived hither with a lady, who must go 
this evening to Frankfort. I knew her 
late husband in circles connected with 
my business. She will arrive there at 
night—she cannot go alone. For my 
own part, an affair of real importance— 
real importance, or I would not ask you 
—recalls me to Heidelberg. You are 
doubtless on the way to Frankfort ?” 

I had certainly not said I was going 
to Frankfort. But it was not easy to 
confess how short my excursion was 
really intended to be, and thus give the 
impression that I had run away just for 
a morning from my enemy at Heidel- 
berg. But who could be my proposed 
companion? Fortnoye’s arrival with a 
fair comrade the night before had been 
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explained by his acquaintance with Fran- 
cine. A load was taken from my mind 
by the conjecture that, after all, it might 
not have been she; and certainly it was 
hard to imagine the natty Francine trans- 
formed by any freak or volume of crino- 
line into the opulent and noble figure I 
had glimpsed among the shrubbery. At 
any rate, my dream of immediately re- 
joining Hohenfels at Heidelberg was 
postponed. 

But the lady had entered the building, 
and at this moment I both saw and heard 
her behind some screens of double glass. 
She was giving a fee to an aproned servi- 
tor of the place, old, owlish-looking and 
discreet, who quickly produced some 
towels. Her words, slow and measured, 
were, “I like them fine: I shall be visible 
in twenty minutes.” 

The contours I had not recognized. 
But the contralto’s mellow music was 
what has rung in my ears from the first 
spring-time of my manhood; and I have 


often thought I should like to grow stone ' 


deaf, so as to have that voice, and noth- 
ing more vulgar, flowing perpetually to 
my brain. It was the voice I had last 
heard reading prayers in a bed-room “ 
the hotel at Stuttgart. 

I tapped the window still, in a reverie, 
as Fortnoye explained how my carriage 
could be re-engaged to conduct us to the 
railway, how Charles would relieve the 
lady and myself of all minor trouble, 
and how the preferable hotel at Frank- 
fort had its frontage on the parade- 
ground. Presently the chandelier shook, 
and a faint perfume I knew floated on to 
me. _ I was being presented. 

The well-known voice had struck 
again its bell-like music. I looked up 
from my conventional obeisance. An 
immeasurable pyramid of black silk and 
Cashmerean yellow stood before me; 
and at the summit of a broad, many- 
chinned face, drowned out in a waste of 
healthy, well-fed tissues, shone the eyes 
of Mary Ashburton ! 

The first excursion I ever took with 
Mary Ashburton was in that unlucky 
barouche to the Valley of Lauterbrunnen. 
Then, we were off for a picnic; now, I 
was flying with her to the city of the 
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‘bankers, on a hot May day, in a railway- 


carriage softened to the feet with Brussels 
carpet and stuffed up to the eyes with 


\ 
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THE DISCREET SERVITOR. 


drab cassimere and coach-lace. The 
bivouac wildness was missing which I 
used to describe when I would ask the 
reader if he knew the taste of cold meat 
under the shadows of trees. Colder than 
thy meats, O Vale of Fountains, were 
the hearts of thy lady-visitors! Wretch- 
ed was the cheer I had from thee, land 
of the glacier and the goat, of chalets : 
and of chamois, of poetry and of water- 
colors, of recitations and of students in 
green who wormed themselves into my 
path with their whispers of Beware/ 
Cold meat, indeed! When I remarked 
to Miss Ashburton that I had never seen 
Chamouni, and she vivaciously said that 
in my place she would not lose an hour 
in going thither, the taste of the cold 
shoulder which she thus presented to me 
struck chills to my palate and rankled 
there for ten good years at least. I do 
not know why I recall those hard meas- 
ures which were meted to me in Inter- 
laken : I certainly did not think of them 
when I was privileged to ride with her 
again, and her presence, augmented to 
thrice as much as I had the thought or 
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LAND OF THE VALLEY, THE CHALET AND THE NANNY! 


right of expecting, was palpably by my 
side. 

My reception by Mary Ashburton (or 
Mrs. Ashburleigh, as she had christened 
herself) was a delight without the ghost 


of a complaint. For the Dark Ladye 
was no longer unapproachable. On the 
contrary, she received my homage very 
graciously, and indeed overbore me, 
flooded me and saturated me with a 
stream of hopes and wishes. Nothing 
that I had ever thought or felt before 
could stand for a moment in this grand, 
imperial influence: even the Mary Ash- 
burton of 18— (when her weight could 
not have been over ninety pounds) did 
not constitute a vision of anything like 
the distinctness. I sat, like O'Shanter 
on his mare, enveloped in a whirling 
sphere of witchery and incantation: no 
previous impression had the least chance 
of remaining. Francine Joliet’s cap- 
strings in the mad storm drove away 
from my sight like white phantoms, level, 
helpless and confused in the hurlyburly. 
“Oh, madam!” I said in my corner, sit- 
ting with that rotary action of the thumbs 
which to my mind best expresses the rapt 
soul—" Oh, madam, why cannot I attach 
myself to you for ever ?” 

“You are on my skirts now, I think,” 


she observed, just developing a kind of 
generalized marble smile from her noble 
chin. 

Was there ever such a quick repartee ? 
On her skirts!—like a purple bur or a 
fragrant brier, clinging with every ten- 
tacle of my nature as she traveled, and, 
what was better, admitted in her speech 
as such! Was it not a virtual invitation? 
It is only married ladies—perhaps only 
widows—who should, permit themselves 
these chaste doubles-entendres ; but the 
expression, as it stood, was perfect. This 
was only the first of the good things 
which Mrs. Ashburleigh uttered—gems 
of language which perhaps would have 
escaped a less keen listener than myself 
—felicities disguised in apparent com- 
monplace and indicating the most adroit 
self-mastery of a creative talent— pro- 
verbial pith, fit to make Swift burn his 
Bons-mots de Stella, or .Tupper publish 
the marvels in another volume of his 
philosophical writings. 

Thus we traveled like a dream, passing 
Mannheim and Darmstadt. We sped 
from place to place without my giving 
a thought to the data of Progressive Ge- 
ography. Equally obliterated from my 
brain was the compatriot who had in- 
sulted me at the hotel, the young son of 
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commerce who had seemed so cold, so 
versatile, so truly American, until my 
mention of Francine had driven him 
into a fury perfectly worthy of the Lat- 
in nations. The young man and his im- 
pertinence slept undisturbed in my mind. 
It was all I could do to realize that Mary 
Ashburton or her double—perhaps, in 
truth, her quadruple—was traveling, not 
unkind, by my side. 

“Don’t you remember, Mr. Flemming, 
when I met you in Venice ?—or was it 
at Brighton ?—” 

“Oh, my dear madam, surely you are 
jesting: we met first at Interlaken. 
Have you forgotten your sketch of the 
Lake of Thun — forgotten the Staub- 
bach ?” 

“T really must confess that I have, or, 
at any rate, whatever happened there.” 

It was with this peculiar delicacy that 
she indicated how a veil was to be drawn 


THE EARLY 
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over every circumstance of that Past so 
painful to me. Was it not kind? She 
continued: ‘* Wherever it was, there was 
a large hotel, or a palazzo, or something 
of the sort, and outside it was always 
raining, and I used to let you read my 
diary. Would you like to repeat your 
lessons? Iam something of a blue even 
now.” 

She fumbled in her little satchel. I 
waited as for the delivery of a Sibylline 
scroll. Every emanation from that rare 
intellect had a holiness forme. Extract- 
ing a book, and passing over a few print- 
ed pages containing, apparently, wash- 
ing- accounts, my superb companion 
pointed out to me the following prose 
ballad. She remarked that she had 
written it out the evening before. “When 
I have finished one of my writings, and 
there is any kind of a literary person 
near, I am ready to die until I get it ex- 
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amined. That good creature Fortnoye 
would have received it if I had not met 
you. For mercy’s sake, read it, and tell 
me if it is nonsense. Wecan relate our 
histories to each other any time.” 

It was the most exquisite manner of 


[Juty 


getting over a preliminary awkwardness 
that I had ever known. I took the sacred 
washing-book, which trembled in my 
hands. I could hardly say a word or 
read a line. If I had not afterward, 


during a more intimate relation with the 


THE DISCOVERER OF THE FORD. 


writer, got hold of the copy again, my 
reader would have but a lame account 
of the origin of the 


“FRANKEN-FURTH. 


“My poor mamma, who was a perfect 
toper at novel-reading, found this ac- 
count in one of her romances. She told 
it me once, and suggested that if I ever 
had occasion to bank at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main (her own credits were always 
on Paris and Geneva), I might recall the 
story, which was pretty in itself, and 
might lend a new interest to the birth- 
place of those dear Rothschilds. I have 
been at Frankfort three or four times, 
and of course I forgot all about poor 
mamma and her old stories. Just now 
M. Fortnoye told me the very same rig- 
marole, with all sorts of French flourishes. 
Strange if I did not remember it, coming 
from him / 

“It was a handsome young lad in 
trunk-hose and in the eighth century: 
he was only ‘a shoemaker, but, like 
George Barnwell, or Eugene Aram or 
somebody in Bulwer’s writings, his soul 
was above his profession. Having prom- 
ised his blond lady-love that he would 
catch her a nightingale, he had come 
down at daybreak to the banks of the 
Main River with an abundance of bird- 
lime, of glue, and perhaps of shoemaker’s 
wax. 

“Opposite to him stretched the-great 


Hercynian Forest, which formerly was 
sixty days’ journey across (am I not 
good to remember this out of my Czesar’s 
Commentaries ?). Hidden behind a rock, 
the youth whistled and piped, imitating 
the notes of the birds whom he hoped to 
attract. To his chagrin, not a song-bird 
greeted the rising sun. But directly, as 
the morning-star vanished in the light 
of dawn, a frightful cloud swept tem- 
pestuously over the forest. He analyzed 
the storm: it was a storm of eagles. At 
the same time a throng of living crea- 
tures emerged from the woods and ran 
distractedly up and down the brink. He 
synthesized the throng: it was a barn- 
yardful of neat cattle. 

“Does and hares—the cows and sheep — 
of the wilderness—were in fact herding 
on the farther shore of the Main. From 
the birds of prey in the sky, from the 
timid quadrupeds on the earth, ascended 
a coarse discord of bleating and bark- 
ing. The boy grasped his nets, and fled 
with a hasty prayer to Odin: he had 
been converted but three years before to 
the faith of Rome, and must be pardon- 
ed if, in a moment of such perplexity, 
he forgot whether he was orthodox or 
heterodox. 

“Arrived at the nearest hilltop, the 
youth’s terror, which was strong, suc- 
cumbed to his curiosity, which was 
stronger. He hid himself and watched. 
The extraordinary menagerie still roam- 
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ed the river-bank, 
hesitating and dis- 
tracted, now dashing 
back again into the 
thickets, now emerg- 
ing to try once more 
the watery barrier 
which restrained 
them. 

“The race of ante- 
lopes has been pre- 
served on the earth 
on account of its su- 
periority in powers of 
flight. This of 
cowardice was not un- 
known in the eighth 
century. The youth- 
ful spy saw a doe, 


guided by a keener | 


fear than the rest, 
advance desperately 
into the water. ‘ Well 
done, pretty fool! 
You illustrate the sur- 
vival of the fittest,’ 
- said this primitive 
Darwinian as the 
young deer, with 
frightened eyes and 
distended nostrils, 
stepped across the 
torrent, selecting a 
fordable passage in 
its extremity. The 
animal did not swim, 
but walked, and thus 
earned the honor of 
discovering a ford in 
the Main River. 
“The path was 
quickly put to a more 
important use. From 
the hilltop where he 
crouched the little 
cobbler now saw a 
throng of figures, he- 
roic and hideous, 
emerge from the 
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CHARLEMAGNE IN RETREA1. 


Hercynian shades: they too paused at | still clothed with the wolf-skins and bear- 
the brink, but, guided by the fawn, they | skins which they had assumed over- 
strode tumultuously through the water, | night with the laudable intention of 
grim and bloody, carrying their wound- | frightening the enemy by their ugliness. 
ed in their arms or on rough litters, and | I do not believe that the Franks were 
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yet celebrated either for toilettes or man- 
ners. For the traversing army was the 
Frankish force, conquered overnight by 
the combined Saxons and Danes; and 
the general at their head was Charle- 
magne, generaled himself this time by a 
frightened doe. 

“* Franken-furth !’ said the grim lead- 
er, baptizing the shore, and thrusting his 
lance deep into the bank. And Frank- 
fort is the name which the spot still keeps 
since the day when Charlemagne built a 
fortress around his spear as it stuck in 
the mud. - 

“The growth of a settlement about the 
fortress was rapid. Before the young 
bird-snarer and the blond beauty had 
named their second baby it was a city fit 
for them to livein. A cage hung always 
at the door as a sign of the shoemaker’s 
abode, in which cage a starling sung per- 
petually ‘I can’t get out’ a thousand years 
before Sterne; and Hans of the Starling, 
as he was called, became a noble in the 
land, the shoe being a sign of distinction 
at a time when most gentleman went 
without. 

“Thus have I built in a night the city 


of Charlemagne upon my page, like to 
the medizval monk, who constructed on 


the margin of his parchment a capital 
of his own device, with wondrous archi- 
tecture and inhabitants in brilliant robes. 
When the clasps of his book were open- 
ed, like the turning of city gates, the 
populace awaked and stared at the read- 
er with wide-open eyes: when they were 
shut, the figures all went to sleep and 
dreamed.” 

“You retain your poetic fancy, dear 
lady, and the habit of giving it vent in 
writing,” I said, as I returned the manu- 
script, only half perused. 

“Yes, it is my safety-valve,” said Mrs. 
Ashburleigh. (How original her images 
were!) ‘Besides, the practice influenced 
the most important event of my youth— 
it almost procured me my husband.” 

“Do confide in me, dear madam,” I 
exclaimed, deeply touched by this sur- 
prising confidence. “Are we not old-ac- 
quaintance? Tell me all about it.” 

Mary Ashburleigh smiled. Talk of a 
chin with a dimple in it! There were a 
dozen in hers at the very least, develop- 
ing themselves every time she playfully 
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bridled her neck: in each dimple, for 
me, Love, in all decorum, sat playing. 

“Generals don’t usually expatiate on 
their false moves,” she said, ‘and my 
marriage was not what is usually regard- 
ed as a success. But I am a woman of 
the world, and you are grown up, Mr. 
Flemming, or oughtto be. That episode, 
after all, was a short one. The docu- 
ment I refer to was a little essay in one 
of my old albums: it pictured the life 
of a painter from the North when he 
came to bask and bathe in the art of 
Italy.” 

_“T know it by heart,” I exclaimed, in- 
terrupting her: “I have committed it to 
memory this quarter of a century. It 
begins, ‘I often reflect with delight upon 
the young artist’—” 

“There, that will do,” said my glori- 
ous companion: “you must have filched 
it from my sketch-book. Whatever the 
merit of the little jeu @esprit, it was a 
study from a living model.” 

“Foolish Paul Flemming that I was,” 
I broke in, “to think that a girl of twenty 
could write thus without a reason!” 


“TI will not tell you much, lest I should 
set you off sentimentalizing. Oblige me 
by fanning me a little with your Ga/z- 
gnani as | talk to you. You must im- 
agine, then, a young English gentleman- 
out-of-living, perfectly gloomy and gen- 
teel, who had gone as cicerone for us 


into Italy. He had been dismissed for 
years and years, you know, when I saw 
him sketching in the Vatican. Suppose I 
found out afterward that he had taken a 
situation in one of those picture-factories 
where saints and altar-pieces are made 
for exhibition with stencils, pounce-bags 
and such things. No matter. I became 
interested in him, poor fellow! getting up 
at daybreak to work in the art-galleries. 
I wrote out his portrait, as I imagined it, 
in my album. He sent me a copy of a 
new poem, one that I had never seen, 
by young Tennyson: it was all about 
the maiden and the traveling lord dis- 
guised as a landscape-painter. At the 
head of this copy of verses was drawn a 
darling little illustration, with his own 
portrait in the part of the Lord of Bur- 
leigh. Of course then I knew that he 
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was a nobleman in disguise, and that 
love of me had brought him to Italy with 
us. My mother had trained me to high 
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aspirations, but somehow I never im- 
parted to Mrs. Ashburton my faith in 
Arthur’s lofty birth, contenting myself 
with an impassioned correspondence un- 
til mamma’s death, when we married. 
My husband’s parentage, however, was 
not noble, his father being an innkeeper 
—a man from whom all his family had 
been obliged to flee on account of his 
shocking habits. My husband, with the 
pecuniary assistance I gave him, em- 
barked in the spirit-trade— But why 
do I tell you this? Arthur was a kind 
and devoted husband, except sometimes 
when he had dined very heartily, on 
which occasions I was obliged to have 
recourse to great firmness with him. 
But all that is in the past, and I have 
become perfectly accustomed to my veu- 
vage, certainly the lightest and most in- 
dependent state in the world. If my 
darlings had only lived!” 

“Dear madam! Your children are 
then lost to you?” 

“Yes, four of them, poor dears! and 
laid to rest in different kingdoms. Han- 
nibal, the first, who was born while we 
were crossing the Alps, was the bright- 
est, and the only one who lived to be 
five years old. Poor love! he was so. 
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THE JUDENGASSE, FRANKFORT. 


logical! Having swallowed a lead-pen- 
cil, and being afraid to confess, he fan- 
cied that he ought to chew large quan- 
tities of India-rubber to obliterate the 
effects: the dear child was seized with 
cramps in the stomach before my eyes, 
as he played in the garden, a week 
after he had begun with that deleterious 
gum. He sleeps under a caoutchouc 
tree at Nice. Waterloo lies in Belgium, 
where he was born; so does another 
nameless little love; Lucia was born 
and died at sea, at two years’ interval, 
and we carried her to Glasgow, where 
the spirit-trade is very good.” 

Mary Ashburleigh fell into a reverie. 
It was a privilege to see the plumed 
eyelids descend and sweep her cheek. 
The curved corners: of her ripe mouth 
sank a little, carrying with them the faint 
moustache—down brushed from the wing 
of Night!—which goes with that style 
of beauty. Her breathing became more 
pronounced and rhythmic, and slightly 
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stertorous. The. book, which I had 
returned, fell from her hand. I had 
a hundred things to ask her, but I 
*% could not but respect an introversion 
so profound. 

We had neared Frankfort when, 


im after a long wool-gathering medita- 


tion on my part, I found the dark 
eyes of my companion fixed on me. 
“Mr. Flemming,” she said, “I un- 
derstand that your affairs call you 
urgently to Paris, but I should be 
sorry to part before we shall have 
renewed our acquaintance fairly. 
Can you not spare two or three hours 
in the morning? I am acquainted 
with Frankfort, and should like you 
to employ me as cicerone.” 
I hastened to say that, notwith- 
standing the implacable importunity 
of my affairs, I should be happy to 
wait on her next day. For the life 
of me I could not summon courage 
to propose my companionship be- 
yond that period, and in fact con- 
sidered her speech a dismissal. “At 
what hour shall I bring the car- 
riage ?” I asked humbly. 
“At nine. It is the number of the 
Muses, I believe.” 
This brilliant and elevated allusion 
captivated me afresh. I got little good 
of my pillow that night, and with early 
dawn I was out in the street. I went to 
the post-office, where a letter from Fort- 
noye was arranged to be sent me, and 
idly knocked at the closed doors as if 
there was any possibility of their un- 
closing forme at such an hour. I thread- 
ed the city. The Zeil, the finest street in 
Frankfort, showed me right and left a 
double range of magnificent buildings, 
giving me the most exalted idea of the 
old Free Cities of Germany. Over my 
head I had a magnificent emperor, in- 
tended for Charlemagne or Ludwig of 
Bavaria—I hardly know which, but as- 
suredly unlike either. Tiring soon of 
these sculptural splendors, I sought the 
street of the oppressed, the Jews’ Street 
of Frankfort, the Ghetto, the Juden- 
gasse. 

At Frankfort there are genuine Jews 
and Christians, the polemists of the M/er- 
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chant of Venice—Christians who hate 
the Jews, and Jews who hate the Chris- 
tians. Only some forty years back the 
Judengasse was closed by iron gates at 
either end, with bars, locks and senti- 
nels. These precautions of the Chris- 
tians against the Jews were amply recip- 
rocated by the Jews against the Chris- 
tians, for every son of Jacob fortified 
himself in his mouldy old house like a 
besieged captain. Evening arrived, the 
Jews stole into their quarter, with a fine 
if behind the hour. The iron gates 
closed. Then the Hebrews, being barred 
into their quarter like lepers in a quaran- 
tine, revenged themselves by fastening 
up their castles like garrisons in a siege. 
Now the street is broader and better ven- 
tilated, but the histories of persecution, of 
hate, of revenge, are written legibly over 
the narrow houses: many of them are 
decrepit and tottering, like the owl-faced 
old women who stare furtively through 
the thick window-panes. The improve- 
ments in the Judengasse are due to the 
ambition, and in still greater part to the 
affection, of the brothers Rothschild. 
Gudula Rothschild, #ée Schwapper, of 
the free city of Frankfort, and widow of 
honest Mayer Anselm Rothschild, was 
not to be bought off by any promises 
of splendor from the house—No. 153— 
where her five sons and five daughters 
were born. Filthy and pestilential as it 
was, the Judengasse was the street of her 
preference. She never chose to visit any 
of the palaces built by her sons in Paris, 
London or Vienna. She never chose to 
get into a carriage, or to change in any 
wise her mysterious, Oriental rites of 
living. Unable to vanquish this hum- 
ble and tenacious resolve, and not even 
daring to touch the crumbling wooden 
relic where she lived with all her pieties, 
her sons gave her the only boon that 
she could not refuse to receive—air and 
space. They bought a part of the street 
and tore down the buildings which over- 
shadowed their mother’s windows: thirty 
houses fell in this demolition, and enor- 
mous sums were spent to regale the old 
woman with a ray of sunshine. 

Uneasy and preocccupied as I was, I 
forced myself to remember the singular 
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foundation of the Rothschild fortunes. 
It is as honorable as it is curious. 

In the year 1795 the prince of Hesse- 
Cassel, forced to quit his dominions, and 
knowing of no one to whom he could 
well confide'a sum of two millions, ask- 
ed counsel of a trusty friend. The ad- 
viser pointed out the most honest man 
he knew, a Hebrew with whom he had 
had certain transactions. The prince 
sent for the Jew and remitted the sum to 
him. The Jew asked whether the money 
was a deposit or a sum entrusted for 
speculation. The prince was in a hurry. 
“Do what you like with it,” said he; 
“only give me your receipt.” On this 


the Hebrew shook his head, and begged 
the monarch to take back his money. 
“You may be captured or you may be 
killed,” said this flatterer: “the receipt 
you, and I shall be 


will be found on 
persecuted.” 

Without a receipt the Jew would an- 
swer for the safety of the money: receipt 
given, he answered for nothing. The 
prince looked in the Jew’s honest face, 
and put the money in his hands without 
guarantee. 

The prince of Hesse-Cassel beat a re- 
treat with all the other princes his con- 
fréres. At length, however, in 1814, the 
treaty of Paris restored to each prince 
about the value of his former realm; the 
earthquakes of empires, which had over- 
thrown so many thrones between 1795 
and 1814, had ceased; the prince of 
Hesse-Cassel re-entered his capital. One 
morning a Jew was announced. ‘Ifthe 
Jews have any petition, let them apply 
to the ministers.” His haughtiness did 
not affect the Hebrew in the least. His 
message was to the prince, and only the 
prince would he address. The Hebrew 
was introduced. 

It was the Jew of 1795: it was the 
same coat, a little more threadbare ; the 
same face, a little thinner; the same 
hair, a little grayer; the same beard, a 
little more white and long. “Ah, brave 
man,” said His Highness, “it is you! I 
hardly expected that we should meet 
again. And what have you come to tell 
me? Has my money been discovered 
and stolen? It is a pity, but what may 
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not happen in a score of years? Iam 
not very poor, and I can afford to bid 
good-bye to my two millions.” 

“It is not so,” said the son of Abra- 
ham, bowing at every word. “Thanks 
to the God of Israel, Your Highness’s 
money is not stolen. But Your High- 
ness allowed me to speculate.” 

“Ah, I see,” said the prince: “you 
have speculated so cleverly that my 
money is at the bottom of the sea. 
Well, well, these unhappy times have 
been bad for commerce.” 

“It is not that, Your Highness. The 
two millions are not sunk.” 

“How ?” cried the prince. “ You have 
brought my two millions back ?” 

“It is not that. I have not brought 
two millions: I have brought six. The 
money has bred.” 

“So much the better. 
you propose to divide ?” 

“T reserve my commission of six per 
cent.; but that is not computed in the six 
millions. It would take too long to tell 
Your Highness all the little speculations, 
but they are explained in the accounts. 
Will Your Highness be pleased to look ?” 

“And you think I will take all that 
sum? I will receive my two millions, 
but I give you the rest. I do not spec- 
ulate—I am a prince. If you say an- 
other word I will not take a florin.”’ 
“Ah, Your Highness, there are laws, 
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even for the poor Jews: I will force you 
to doit.” 

“What! to receive six where I gave 
but two? By all Olympus, you are ex- 
acting !”” 

“No,” answered the Jew, after reflect- 
ing a moment—‘no, I can’t force Your 
Highness, since you might deny that 
you ever authorized me to speculate. 
There is no agreement.” 

“Just so, there is no agreement. I 
never gave you authority to cultivate 
the two millions, and if you say another 
word I will. prosecute you for violation 
of trust.” 

“There is no faith left in the world,” 
said the Jew between his teeth. 

“What are you saying there?” de- 
manded the prince. ' 

“Nothing, Your Highness. I say that 
you are a great lord and that I am a poor 
Jew. There are your two millions in 
good notes on the treasury of Vienna. 
As for the other four millions, since you 
positively refuse them” (the Hebrew 
sighed ), “it is evident that I must take 
care of them.” 

And the Jew, who was Mayer Anselm 
von Rothschild, returned into Frankfort, 
carrying back the four millions, and un- 
derstanding nothing of what this faith- 
less world was coming to. 

EDWARD STRAHAN. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE GENIUS OF THE FUTURE. 


HE world grows less, 
And silence deepens in the realms of soul; 
Babblings of half-taught minds depress; 
To weaker moons the tides of Passion roll; 
Day’s lord in blazing sky 
To sage and poet speaks no sovereign word: 
The mighty hours that thronged around him die, 
And dull mechanic clocks alone are heard. 
The city spreads; more frequent soar the spires; 


But paler grow the spirit’s altar-fires. 
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In marble hills 
Wait undelivered shapes of gods unknown; 
But now no deathless wills 
Breathe life’s quick breath into the passive stone; 
The awful unseen forms ; 
Await the passion of the moulding hands 
In scornful sleep, ’mid theologic storms 
And dying creeds that blast the wasting lands; 
While yearning for love’s wonders and love’s signs 
We sigh and weep in cold and mouldering shrines. 


Ye Powers, how long? 
Shall not heav’n open, and the veil be rent, 
And incense of immortal song 
Once more to thrones of living gods be sent? 
Fulfill the measure of our tears, 
And let the counting of our sighs be done, 
And pierce the gloom of the despairing years 
With rays of newly-consecrated sun. 
Unseal the fountains; free the ice-bound streams; 
Ye are not dead; ’tis man that sleeps and dreams. 


He slept of old, 
Half death, half sleep, in wifeless Paradise, 
That first of men, whose heart was cold 
Till woman fired it with her kindling eyes. 
From his deep slumbering side 
The sacred priestess of the hearth arose, 
And love-born arts came forth with mighty tide, 
As burst spring streams from melting mountain-snows, 
And fields grew green with grain and laughed with flowers, 
And links of golden joys enchained the hours. 


zig He sleeps again— 
Sleeps now a deep and terrible soul-sleep, 
A Titan sunk in pain 
Climbing to some new heav’n the pathway steep. 
Far sunk in nether vales, 
The abandoned older life decays and dies; 
But that heav'n-stormer by the wayside fails, 
Nor shall light bathe again the wearied eyes 
Until some mightier mother of mankind 
Once more the Titan’s limbs from sleep unbind. 


Delay no more 
To slake the thirsty world’s divine desire, 
Thou wonder of life’s sunset-shore ; 
Kindle with burning heart the new life-fire. 
Staunch thou the sources of our tears, 
And let thy woman’s harmonies be heard 
Marrying, ’mid echoes of the eternal spheres, 
Time’s final song to their immortal word. 
Wake all thy music on our heart-strings dumb; 
Take from this hand thy crown: thine hour is come. 
ALFRED H. Louis, 
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CONCLUDING PAPER. 


FALLS BRIDGE, SCHUYLKILL RIVER. 


HE great carrier which moves the 
passengers and the products of the 
Schuylkill Valley—the Reading Railroad 
—is no common organization. It is the 
factor of two interests unique on the con- 
tinent—the iron industry of Pennsylvania 
and the anthracite commerce of the same 
State. It thus happens that the corpora- 


tion engaged in assisting the most un- 
wieldy products known to commerce into 
their proper place and relation with the 
market is mixed in with the business of 
manufacturing to a far greater degree 
than is usual with a common carrier. 
In fact, this organization is a manufac- 
turer. It was in 1871 that/it began to 
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be a producer, buying ninety thousand 
acres of coal-lands and preparing for the 
smelting of iron on a great scale, the 
road creating and taking all the stock in 
an organization styled the Philadelphia 
and Reading Coal and Iron Company. 
It is both a porter and a workman. 
Do you ask to see the porter ?—it shows 
you its hands—half a million blackened 
hands rolling twenty thousand tons of 


~ iron per year at Reading, sculpturing the 


coal-mountains into honeycomb or melt- 
ing ore in giant furnaces into the most 
precious of the metals: you are evident- 
‘ly looking at a manufacturer. Do you 
ask to see the manufacturer ?—this same 


two-faced railroad corporation shows you 
its wagons and its automaton teams, shows 
the freight-trains reddened with iron ore, 
shows the broken coal pouring down a 
hundred mountain-sides into its cars as 
incessantly as the sands in an hour-glass, 
and finally shows the heavy mineral scat- 
tered to distant seaports over the unstable 
Atlantic: you are beholding a simple 
porter, it would seem. This porter was 
measured in 1870, and proved to be sin- 
gularly well supplied with muscles and 
sinews: the Reading Railroad’s cars and 
rolling apparatus, placed end to end, 
made a train fifty-five miles in length. 


As a workman its exhibit could Be stated 


VIEW ON THE SUSQUEHANNA OPPOSITE CATAWISSA, 


im an equally sensational way. Porter 
and workman, it shows a singular clev- 


erness in taking advantage of a perfect- 
Vor. XIV.—2 


ly exceptional state of things, for no 
other kinds of product than the great 
Pennsylvania products would invite their 
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carrier to come in and lend a hand to 
the work at fair wages. The company 
is at once a passenger and tourist line, a 
freight line, a coal and iron company, 


of the Zodiac ; and it holds up for mor- 
tals an endless zone of artificial sum- 
mer full of that heat which mortals are 
feigned to have stolen from Heaven. 
“It carries the tropics to our doors,” says 
Emerson, speaking of anthracite, and by 
implication of the purveyor that provides 
us with it. 

Its functions and disposition give this 
line a rather odd figure on the map: you 
would think of some miner, stunted and 
distorted with lying in a narrow vein, 
and showing a short trunk and sprawling 
limbs. The “Philadelphia and Reading 
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and even a parcels-express company. 
It may be said to relieve the moun- 
tains of their loads of imprisoned fire, 
as Hercules relieved Atlas of the weight 


MAINVILLE WATER-GAP. 


Railroad,” if its extent were defined by 
its name, would be only a matter of a 
hundred miles long, for that is the dis- 
tance between the two cities; but wait 
until the miiliped exhibits all its feelers. 
The Reading corporation, adding what 
it leases or controls to what it owns, dis- 
plays seven hundred and twenty - five 
miles of road; and over all this length, ar- 
ranged in almost innumerable branches, 
go spinning the active coal and iron with 
involuntary alertness, as the cannon-ball 
circulates over the undulating muscles of 
an acrobat’s arms and breast. 
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It was in 1858 that the managers in- 
augurated their policy of absorbing the 
lateral roads: they began with the Leb- 
anon Valley Railroad, as it is called, a 
branch which extends from Reading 
through Lebanon to Harrisburg, and en- 
tered into competition with the Pennsyl- 
vania Central in the rather greasy task 
of dumping Philadelphia politicians into 
Harrisburg by a line some eight miles 
longer than the Central’s. This we men- 
tion, not because we are going to under- 
take the list of our company’s acquisi- 
tions, with the dates, but because the 
branch in question will afford us a jolly 
excursion under the pretence of strictly 
attending to the business of this article. 
It will take us to iron at the wonderful 
Cornwall Ore- Banks, but it will afford 
us, too, a fine escapade, clear away from 
the Schuylkill Valley, through Pennsyl- 
vania Dutchland, to Harrisburg and the 
Susquehanna. Having thus tasted the 
sweets of truancy, it is our plan to fly up 
the Susquehanna River, for a delightful 
distance, to a point on the Catawissa 


non counties. 
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road, and by this romantic path descend 
again upon the coal-fields and the Schuyl- 
kill. The détour is a little bold, since 
the latter river and its coal were to be 
the special subjects of our present paper; 
but a road with so many branches as the 
Reading invites to this kind of faithless- 
ness; and we mean to be short, and at- 
tend to the miners in a very little time. 

This is our best scheme, indeed, for 
grasping the advantages of the Reading 
road in all their breadth. We are going 
to take the two stems of a Y. The one 
branch is the Lebanon Valley, the other 
is the Catawissa: Reading City lies at 
the fork, the Reading Railroad proper is 
the stem; and in the angle of that Y is 
embraced all that we are going to con- 
sider of the coal production of Schuyl- 
kill Valley. 


We leave Reading, then, the technical © 


extremity of the parent-road, and begin 
to travel due west through the gently- 
rolling farm-country of Berks and Leba- 
It is not romantic, like 
the valley of Schuylkill; nevertheless, a 
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long continuous eminence 

called South Mountain bears 

up below us, and keeps in 

sight like a rampart as we 

trace it from. the car-win- 

dows, separating us from 

Conestoga Creek and its affluents, and 
from the region of Ephrata and Lan- 
caster. The towns lying on either side 
our path are half or wholly German 
in name, sometimes perpetuating fondly 
the homesickness of those who called 
them after well-beloved spots in the 
Fatherland. Heidelberg, Womelsdorf, 
Wohlebertown lie around us, and farther 
off in these same counties are Naftzinger- 
ville, Rehrersburg, Strausstown and Mil- 
bach, which last doubtless was originally 
Miihlbach. The people who come into 
the cars from the small stations are as 
strange-looking as if from the antipodes. 
Two or three women enter, gently laugh- 
ing and talking among themselves in 
unknowable language, but for all their 
gayety looking as if they have great 
need of protection from the wiles of a 
corrupt world. They are dressed in nar- 
row suits of black and deep tunnel-like 
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bonnets, homemade—bonnets black as 
Erebus, with an enormous cape falling 
over the shoulders, slats of cardboard 
sewn into the stuff so as to form the cyl- 
inder, and the crown gathered neatly to a 
button in the centre. This kind of bon- 
net shades the rosy, laughing face. One 
of them carries a boy, a chubby, apple- 
cheeked, blond-headed Teuton, in whose 
pretty lips the outlandish Pennsylvania 
Dutch is greatly softened, and whose 
suit of clothes has a general look of 
having been made by Japhet’s wife in 
the ark. To protect the child and its 
mother sits a simple, square-bodied man 
of forty, with the red, innocent face of 
a boy, a mop of touzled yellow hair, 
apple-wood buttons and homemade 
clothes: he is more German than a Ber- 
liner, for he and his have been away 
from German progress for centuries, 
sticking like stocks where they were 
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planted: The goods of this family are 
carried in sacks resembling meal-bags. 
Othér passengers of the same general 
appearance enter—one an old man 
whose gray locks tumble over his shoul- 
ders, whose long beard wags like a goat's, 
and whose principal garment is an all- 
embracing army overcoat. These elder 
personages wear felt hats, drab or brown, 
with very wide brims curling up evenly 
all around, and seeming to have been 
turned in lathes or run into moulds like 
car-wheels. These are the mild Penn- 
sylvania Germans. They are about as 
aggressive as rabbits ; yet as a rabbit will 
always find some frog or other to be afraid 
of it, so these families of the Palatinate 
caused apprehension, when they came 
over a hundred and fifty years ago, to 
the wary and unwarlike Quakers. “We 
have of late,” wrote James Logan, the 
secretary of the province, in 1717, “a 
great number of Pa/atines poured in 


a 
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upon us without any recommendation or 
notice, which gives the country some 
uneasiness.” They never made much 
trouble, however, in the pacific commu- 
nity. They simply took to fertilizing the. 
English language with their own, pro- 
ducing in the end that wonderful patois 
which now distinguishes the region. 
These are the trustful beings who still 
vote for General Jackson, and who, be- 
lieving that Governor Ritner perpetually 
wields the sceptre of the State, sing com- 


_plimentarily, 


Der Joseph Ritner is der mon 

As unser Staat rigeren kon! 
They are the natural enemies of prog- 
ress: even coal, the theme of all our 
present panegyric, the beneficent and 
indispensable, they look at with some 
distrust, as if it were a gift from the pow- 
ers below. The warmth to which this 
primitive race gives its truest welcome is 
the natural heat of the sun, the halo of 


MAHANOY PLANE (I, 


gently-stealing mildness that comes in 
spring, when the Pennsylvania peasant- 
girl may pause at her ploughing in the 


mild weather, and listen to a few tender 
words from her blue-coated farmer-lad. 
A country Sappho of the race, Miss Ra- 
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hel Bann of York county, 
makes this naive little con- 
fession, resembling at once 
a yawn and a smile: 

Well, anyhow, wann’s Frueyoh’r 


kummt, 
Bin ich gepleased first-rate ! 


Some of these communities are very 
ascetic. When the Brethren established 
themselves at Ephrata in 1730, they first 
lived as solitaries: then they put up their 
wooden monasteries, shingled to the 
ground. The sisters occupied one large 
convent, the brothers another. Here are 
to be still seen the apparatus of morti- 
fication—the narrow cells with a plank 
for a bed, the doors just the size of a 
coffin-lid, the halls so straitened that two 
persons cannot pass. The large Saads 
are almost completely papered with the 
Fractur-schriften, or texts in penman- 
ship, in which pictorial art vies with in- 
genious chirography to explain the path 
to heaven. 

Presently the Snitz Creek winds down 
from the iron hills, and makes a turn 
close to where the railroad stretches 
along. This is the site of Lebanon. As 
we approach Lebanon through the thriv- 
ing farms, many a 


Mennonist his bearded chin 
Leans o’er the gate 


of the dooryard, and several of them 
are bending their unkempt heads over 
the German newspapers in the Lebanon 
hotel. They sit round the ‘able d’héte 
in their faded homespun dress, and there 


TUNNEL COLLIERY. 


they partake, with more polished guests, 
of the characteristic fare belonging to 
the region. The old German style of 
serving dinner is to set a vast number 
of viands in little saucers contemporane- 
ously before the eater. Fourteen platters 
were in front of us at once when we last 
dined at Lebanon, and the same number 
before each sitter at the long table. The 
plate of crimson beef formed the central 
luminary, around which a dozen vege- 
tables and side-dishes performed their 
orbit; among them, it is unnecessary to 
say, the Pennsylvanian smeer-case and 
hohl-slah and apple-butter. 

What has brought us to Lebanon is 
the Cornwall iron deposits, the great 
metallic curiosities of the State. Here 
are three mountains made of iron and 
lying close together. They are inferior 
knobs of the great South Mountain, an 
elevation which stretches in a straight 
line from the Schuylkill to the Susque- 
hanna, and they lie six miles out from 
Lebanon. They are respectively called 
Grassy Hill, Middle Hill and Big Hill: 
the iron is quite on the surface, forming 
a deposit of three hundred and twenty- 
five feet depth in the higher parts, and 
thinning out on the edges of the hills. The 
iron mass covers a hundred acres, and, 
though it has been worked for more than 
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a century, seems almost inexhaustible, as 
the deeper treasure remains untouched. 
It rests upon trap-rock, the division be- 
tween the two being so sharp that you 
could slip in a visiting-card, which would 
be touched on one side by the pure trap 
and on the other by the almost pure iron. 
The lumps of pure richness which stud 
the mass—black nodules about the size 
of a skull, and known as negro-heads— 
are almost unadulterated iron, only three 
parts in seven being of foreign matter. 
Many of these negro-heads have the prop- 
erties of loadstone, being of the species 
of ore called magnetic, and one of them 
will sustain a string of six tenpenny nails 
hanging one to the other. The removal 
of this rich dirt is the simplest thing con- 
ceivable : it is not mined, nor even quar- 
ried, but is merely shoveled like garden- 
mould from the hilltop, and carried by 
trams to the furnaces that gape for it 
in the valley below. The ascent of the 
principal mount, now largely shoveled 
away, is very interesting. A neat little 
dummy engine, provided with seats and 
elegant cushions, is puffing away at the 
base: its benches are inclined at an 
angle with the wheels, like the. cars that 
go up Mount Washington, so that the 
steep slope of the road is corrected and 
the passenger sits on a level base. The 
railway is laid out in a perfect spiral, 
winding around the symmetrical dome 
of the hill in convolutions as regular as 
those of a snail-shell: you fancy your- 
self ascending Dante’s hill of Purgatory 
—a translation in which the part of the 
fair Beatrice is played by the obliging 
superintendent of the excavations. Noth- 
ing can well be stranger than the sensa- 
tion of flying up this spiral with the speed 
of steam, like a morning lark ascending 
to Heaven’s gate, with the landscape be- 
neath returning upon itself as you com- 
plete each concentric circle. It would 
puzzle the best topographer to tell east 
from west after repeating these gyrations 
again and again and resting at last on 
the summit of the mount, with the peace- 
ful Lebanon farm-landscape beneath, and 
a circle of great furnace-chimneys wav- 
ing their plumes of smoke against the 
background. The workmen are busy 
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with pick and shovel loading into small 
cars the friable ore. Intermixed with the 
iron are various mineral curiosities, the 
most valuable of which is copper. The 
combinations of copper afford the bold- 
est and most brilliant colors, from pure 


ultramarine blue to the fresh flash of the 
virgin copper itself, which sometimes lies 
pressed in the rock-fissures in brilliant 
leaf-like plates, as if a sprig of Hercules’ 
golden bough had been laid away by 
Nature to dry in her great hortus siccus. 
A fine cabinet of minerals embellishes 
the superintendent’s office in his residence 
below, embracing all the ores of copper 
and iron, with the various geological ac- 
companiments which occur with them. 
In the six-mile drive between the Corn- 
wall Ore-Banks and Lebanon we have 
pointed out the various farming improve- 
ments, including the grand plantations 
of members of the Coleman family, who 
own the Banks. These millionaires are 
fanciers of rare cattle, and on their farms 
we see the flocks of Southdowns, the rare 
breeds of swine, the Alderney cows— 
themselves almost solid mines of cream 
—and, handsomest of all, the Holstein 
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bulls, large animals with coats of gleam- | parenthesis for us, only belonging to 
ing black satin, except for the saddle of | our subject through the pig iron from 
pure white, which hangs over the back | Cornwall which loads its freight - cars. 
We proceed to Harrisburg, where we 
have the satisfaction of seeing the 
legislators of the State presenting their 
_ boot-soles in semicircular rows to John 
Hancock’s chair as they—the soles— 
| y repose upon the members’ desks and 
Hancock's seat reposes in the focus, 
with the Speaker in it. There, leav- 
ing the low gravel-banks, we meet the 
. Susquehanna, a river as broad as a 
. lake and as flat as a gutter when there 
Me» is nota freshet. The bridge across it 
-& is so immensely long and so carefully 
* enclosed that to cross it is to pass a 
2 little eternity without sense of advance 
or motion, like walking in the tread- 
mill of a threshing-machine. For this 
| privilege you give a nickel to the toll- 
|, taker and a currency note to the toll- 
taker’s child, who thus multiplies the 
family perquisites in the name of 
playfulness, and who from long use 
like a rich and sharply-defined coverlet ; receives his present quite callously and 
of ermine or samite. The city of Leba- | asa matter of business. 
non is of brick, formal, old-fashioned From Harrisburg, by borrowing the 
and evidently comfortable, and paved in | services of the Northern Central Rail- 
some places with a sort of octagonal tile | way, we ascend the bank of the Susque- 
made cheaply enough by simply running | hanna so as to attain a point considera- 
the refuse slag of the iron-furnaces into 
moulds conveniently laid beneath the 
vent. Strange to say, however, the rage 
of bric-a-brac hunting has invaded 
this sleepy citadel: the settlers of old 
German origin are known to possess 
quaint treasures in the way of furni- 
ture, ravishing eight-day clocks pos- 
sibly made by Schwelgué, and del- 
icate services of Dresden: there is 
therefore a mute anxiety and compe- 
tition when vendues of household fur- 
niture are announced; and we knowa 
happy connoisseur who recently had 
the felicity of paying twelve dollars 
for a delicious Dutch clock, and then 
eighty dollars for the “tinkering of 
it up,” as the jeweler said. 

But we must not linger too long over : 2 
this old road—a road which, running SOCIAL CHAT. 
parallel with the Conestoga, has be- 
guiled us into the leisurely mood of | bly off to the north, and place ourselves 
a Conestoga wagon. It is the merest | in the limits of the Catawissa road, fa- 
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mous for its scenery. The transit up the 
Susquehanna is a line from one point to 
the other of our Y, previously illustrated. 
We pass the mouth of the Juniata, a 
stream wandering down through a coun- 
try rich in iron: opposite this embou- 
chure is Dauphin, one of the river-ports 
to which the Reading Railroad sends out 
a prong. Similar points at the ends of 
similar tines of the fork are Millersburg 
and Herndon, illustrated by us in our 
June number. Then, at Sunbury, the 
Northern Susquehanna branch is cross- 
ed, and we soon gain Milton, a neat, 
fresh-looking town looking out through 
its brilliant windows upon the islands of 
the Susquehanna’s West Branch, upon 
which it lies. Milton is most attractive 
in summer, the service at Huth’s “ River- 
side House” is complete and elegant, 
and there can be no doubt that Milton 
as a watering-place will soon rival the 
neighboring attractions of Williamsport, 
- now almost overrun with custom. 

At this point we take the Catawissa 
Railroad, a branch controlled by the 
Reading, and step up into the engineer's 
caboose to enjoy that gentleman’s com- 
pany and the full magnificence of the 
landscape. Our course now bends east- 
ward. We pass Danville, an iron-man- 
ufacturing town, and Rupert, a junction 
whence, by the Lackawanna road, we 
might reach Wilkesbarre and the Arca- 
dian charms of Wyoming. Then the 
grandeur of the spectacle begins. We 
cross the Susquehanna North Branch, 
and find the town of Catawissa set like a 
punctuation-point to mark the entrance 
of Catawissa Creek. From the hill be- 
hind this old burgh Thomas Moran once 
sketched and painted an enchanting 
scene—the creek, in sight for fifteen 
miles, winding to meet the river through 
ravines embroidered with the dyes of an 
American autumn. The junction of river 
and stream is here a superb scenic nu- 
cleus. Nature, after running the thread of 
a more narrow and continuous landscape 
drama, here suspends the plot and lets 
fall a superb drop-curtain, painted with 
splendor and romance, which detains the 
spectator for a long while in delight and 
with no wish to proceed. She is an art- 
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ful stage-manager, and knows well when 
to carry forward her audience, and when 
to give them pause. The bluff below 


MOUTH OF COAL-MINE. 


the town, two hundred feet high, com- 
mands the groves of Catawissa Island, 
the long diorama of the river, the old 
stone-abutted county bridge, the railway 
bridge, the North Branch Canal and the 
banks shaded with verdure. As we reach- 
ed Catawissa on our last visit the train 
was overtaken by a petulant spring storm, 
soon over, but angry, and accompanied 
with the first lightning of the season. 
The clouds darkened the Catawissa ra- 
vine like the approach of night, and the 
rumble of stray thunders accompanied 
the roar of the train reflected from the 
sides of the valley. The mountain-tops, 
hidden in the racing clouds, were con- 
cealed or imperfectly seen, and took on 
from the finishing touches of imagina- 
tion a character absolutely Alpine. The 
stream below, dark-brown in hue, was bor- 
dered on each side with a hard, tense line 
of foam, like the froth on grinning and 
savage lips: we could not hear the roar 
coming up from it, but the report was 
painted, as it were, in its sharp wavelets 
and the quick jets of its spray. The 
enormous pines rocked in the storm, and 
rained from their green eaves into the 
stream—shed over shed of dark ever- 
green branches, roofing the hills to their 
summits, and from their curved ends 
casting down their tributary streams like 
gutter-spouts. Through this darkness 
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and tempest and solemn privacy of the 
precipices our careless locomotive rattled 
on like an intruder. The curved flight 
around the sides of the hills was doubly 
impressive in such a dimness of the air. 
Everything was crooked and tormented : 
it was always easy to see the rear part 
of our own train bending around behind 
us and apparently chasing us. The very 
tunnels were curved in plan. The lines 
of the rail, bright with wet, glistened like 
the bended figures of geological strata 
as we passed through the cuttings. The 
storm and the confusion for a while in- 
creased, and were perhaps not less im- 
pressive from the presence of the dart- 
ing and twisting train, which described 
among the incessant lightnings the fig- 
ure of a snapping whiplash. At length 
Mainville was reached, and the storm 
rolled away with grotesque suddenness 
to let us see the outlines of Mainville 
Gap. Less grand than Lehigh or Dela- 
ware Gap, that of Mainville still shows 
an enjoyable scene. It gives a highly- 
cultivated valley-view, seen through a 
vase of hills. The scene from the rail- 
road bridge (a very long one), showing 


the McCauley and Nescopeck Mountains 
in the distance, is also very beautiful. 
Between Mainville and Beaver there 
is afforded a very imposing and savage 
view from Stranger’s Hollow. It is of a 
profound mountain-gorge, with the dark 
Catawissa seen far below as it lashes, 
chafing, over its rocky channel. This 
scene is especially wild, and the signs of 
man’s presence are almost wanting, save 
for the track of the railway coiling and 
clinging in mid-air between the rude 
stream and the shaggy summits of the 
mountains. Approaching the curve at 
Spring Hollow, there is unfolded a double 
valley, formed by a minor chain of hills 
protruding through the valley from Sum- 
mit Tunnel to this spot. It is here that 
the mountains reach their greatest eleva- 
tion; the road shoots from view to view 
of the noblest hill-scenery ; an unwind- 
ing endless diorama is presented, with 
incessant vistas through the mighty cra- 
dles of the hills, and a giddy pathway 
ever returning upon itself and tracing 
high above the water its aérial orbits for 
the meteor of the railway train. The 
cabins of the farmers, primitive and 


wooden as those of prairie settlers, are seen 
through openings in the pines or through flut- 
tering frames made by the branches of the 
mountain-birch. Some of the lower Kills, com- 
pletely cleared of forest, have been cultivated 
to the summit, the fences scoring the natural 


protuberance of the knoll, and 
looking, to compare great things 
with small, like the intersections 
in a towering mound of soap- 
bubbles. The wildness of the 


FACE OF BREAKER. 
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scene, however, only increases until the mountain-stations 
of Raricks and Ringtown and Girard are left behind, and 
the summit of the pass is reached. Here the Little 
Schuylkill River has its birth, affording a pretty 
vignette. A structure of rough masonry on the 

west side of the road indicates the point where 

the baby river comes bubbling forth from its 

dark matrix in the hills: the waters fall 


ness of FL 
the en- //K 
trance to 
the tunnel. In so * 
pure and sweet a cup 
does Nature give forth 
the water at which pres- 
ently a whole city comes 
and drinks. The road 
now commences to make 
its descent toward com- 
monplace, but does not 
yet begin to lose its sav- 
age character. Just after 
passing this spot, leaving 
the bright and staring 
baldness characteristic of 
mountain - summits, the 
track plunges into the 
dark, counsel - keeping 
shadows of an American 
forest preserved in all its wildness. 
Great bastions of conglomerate rock 
crown the mountain-top, and a litter of 
giant boulders encumbers its base, over 
which the lichens weave their faded 
tapestries. Pines, running more to stem 
than to leaves, and lifting high their 
skeleton arms, watch and whisper over 
all. It is about the last rumor of prim- 
itive vagabondage. In a little time the 
road threads a short tunnel, makes a 
junction at Quakake Valley, winds 
around the side of a huge hill, and then 
presents us at Tamaqua, where the moun- 
tains are dead mountains of black coal- 
dust, environing the whole landscape 
with mourning piles as melancholy as 
the Pyramids. 

By the acquisition of the Catawissa 
road, which was leased in perpetuity two 
years ago, the Reading Railroad justifies 
its claims to be considered one of the 


over pebbles and gravel among the fern, 
and glance swiftly away to toil over 
their long miles of travel before 
joining the Delaware. Embow- 
ered in deep-green hazel bushes 

and dark pines, the spring 

looks sufficiently romantic, 

while a mountain - spur, 

wild with cliffs and 

rocks, lies off to the 

eastward in clear . 

illumination, 

contrasting 

with the 


COAL SHUTE, DUMPERK AND BREAKER, 


most romantic tourist-routes in the coun- 
try, even if the dazzling Schuylkill scenery 
of its stem-portion did not make good 
the title. Our reader now, at the expense 
indeed of a grand détour, has brought 
himself back into the coal-region once 
more. Our old friend Putt’s-ville or 
Pottsville is not very far from Tamaqua, 
and is closely allied with it through 
natural seams and artificial interchange 
of coal. We left the carboniferous region 
to pick up iron at Lebanon and view the 
river-sites of Harrisburg, Dauphin, Hern- 
don, Sunbury and Milton: the wild val- 
ley of the Catawissa has guided us round 
again—none the less friendly to a good 
coal-fire for our brief infidelity—to the 
scenes of anthracite, and made a deposit 
of us beside the grand coal-deposit. 


The embodied tropics of the past, saved 
up to create an artificial tropic for the 
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BOYS PICKING OUT SLATE AT 
THE SCREEN. 


present—that is the defini- 

tion of coal. No geologist can tell how 
many millenniums it has been preparing. 
One of the cleanest of Nature’s products, 
far less mixed in its substance than most 
of the metals, it has been laid by for us 
between smooth leaves of slate rock— 


_ leaves which thus became a vast natural 


herbarium, filled with ferns which have 
been pressed and dried almost to the 
point of crystallization. The particular 
form of this product which is the boast of 
Pennsylvania is called anthracite from its 
hardness. It is a luxury of the present 


‘century. Since that day in 1812 when, 


the workmen at White and Hazard’s 
nail-works at the Falls of Schuylkill left 
their furnaces in a rage because they 
could not make the “ black stones” burn, 
and returned to find that during their 
absence they had nearly melted down 
the furnace doors, anthracite coal has 
stood without a rival in the usage of this 
nation. Its introduction to favor was 
difficult. A few blacksmiths knew the 
stone in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, and succeeded in igniting it 
under the powerful blast from their bel- 
lows: Obadiah Gore thus used it in 1768 
in the valley of Wyoming, and Whet- 
stone, another smith, employed it in 
Schuylkill county in 1795. On the 
Mauch Chunk Mountain the hunter 
Philip Ginter stubbed his toe against a 
stone of the coal when coming back dis- 
appointed from a bad day’s chase, and 


was afterward cheated of his 
right of discovery. An ark 
filled with the stones was 
sent from that spot in 1814 
by: Charles Miner to , Phil- 
adelphia. Just before, a 
Schuylkill man, one Shoe- 
; maker, procured a quantity 
of the strange substance 
from a shaft sunk in a tract 
- he had bought on the Nor- 
4 >> wegian, now known as the 
Centreville Mines. This 
enthusiast, who was a “col- 
onel,” loaded nine Cones- 
toga wagons and took them 
himself to Philadelphia 
over the mountain -roads. 
After several days’ journey, 
arriving in the capital, he was met as an 
impostor, and obliged to give away most 
of the coal. It was considered good to 
pave the streets with, good to carve into 
pretty inkstands and candlesticks, but it 
was laughed to scorn as fuel until the 
nailers found out how to intensify the 
draught, and parlor grates with blow-_ 
ers were invented for the citizens. It 
was not until 1821 that the commerce 
of anthracite reached a thousand tons 
per year. Just half a century after that 
it came to exceed fifteen millions of tons 
per year, of which four millions came 
from this Schuylkill region. Anthracite 
for burning is a specialty of America, 
where its cleanly, refined habits, free- 
dom from “blacks,” elegant and grace- 
ful style of combustion, and other ad- 
vantages, make it an indispensable lux- 
ury. It is not unknown in Europe, but 
is little employed for family use. Eng- 
lish maltsters and iron-workers bring it 
from the limited deposits in Wales, Ire- 
land, Staffordshire, Devonshire and near 
Edinburgh. It is found mingled with 
the bituminous fields of France, espe- 
cially in the départments of Isére, the 
High Alps, Gard, Mayenne and Sarth: 
it is also mined in Belgium. As a rule, 
however, this neat quintessence of com- 
fort is denied to the society of Europe, 
while it glows in every negro’s cabin and 
Irish navvy’s hut of this country. 

The best way to indulge in a prowl 
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JUST ABOVE 


among the mines is to borrow, if possi- 
ble, one of the directors’ handsome en- 
gines, employed by the officials of the 
road —the paymasters, mining super- 
intendents, managers, etc. If accident 
directs us to the engine run by Ben the 
Whistler, we shall have the advantage 
of a good-natured, broad-faced compan- 
ion, who was born for a nightingale, but 
ran up into the altitude of a man before 
he meant to: he executes “ Down in a 
coal-mine, underneath the ground” and 
other appropriate melodies for ever and 
ever without intermission, and frequently 
whistles in his dreams. Ben's part of 
the engine is hung round with iitho- 
graphs of vocal beauties, Nilsson, Patti 
and others, who he thinks would be per- 
fect if they only whistled ; but his finest 
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PORT CLINTON. 


picture is of an Eastern odalisque lying 
on a divan in a suit of unnaturally large 
pearls, and exchanging ideas with her 
most congenial parallel in the natural 
kingdom, a talking parrot. The front 
part of the directors’ engine is a hand- 
some room made of plate-glass, with 
Brussels carpet and revolving chairs. 
The engine, if we are on authenti- 
cated terms with head-quarters, will run 
out to meet us at any point. Suppose 
we take it up at Tamaqua. It is the 
privileged character on the road, the 
“captain’s gig” among less independent 
craft. Nevertheless, it may not take the 
pas of regular trains, and it will run most 
smoothly if introduced so as just to fol- 
low an express-train: if this cannot be 
done, the engine must “wildcat it,” or 
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RICHMOND COAL-WHARVES, 


run on luck, warned off every 
few minutes by established trains, 
shunted on to sidings by burly 
freight lines, bumped by locomo- 
tives advancing from behind, run 
into in tunnels, scared by trains 
advancing around a curve, or 
wrecked and delivered over to the 
embankments by a switch. 

From Tamaqua we may take, 
for the examination of the coal- 
mines, either the straight road to 
Pottsville or a neighboring and 


parallel one called the East Ma-- 


hanoy, which leads through the 
next valley to the town of Ash- 
land and its neighborhood. By 
either of these roads we are intro- 
duced to the heart of the mining 
operations, for the sidings coming 
down from the mines branch out 
from either of them as thick as 
briers on a stem, and either of 
them is an avenue laid out in the 
midst of the coal. Close to the 
neat and civilized - looking little 
city of Ashland is the Tunnel 
Mine, a vast excavation necessi- 
tating the most ponderous machi- 
nery and the most approved sys- 
tems of ventilation and hydraul- 
ics. This great shaft is deep and 
almost perpendicular, having an 
inclination of sixty degrees. To 
pump out the water from the mine 
two enormous “bull engines,” driv- 
ing plunger pumps, have been set 
up, the cylinders of which en- 
gines resemble huge artillery mor- 
tars as they lean at an inclination 
of forty-five degrees against their 
supports. The water at the bot- 
tom of this excavation has to be 
brought up nine hundred feet 
vertical lift, which gives the idea 
of a great depth for an American 
mine, though it would be thought 
a trifle in the deep English col- 
lieries. To reach Ashland, how- 
ever, from Tamaqua, we pass a 
number of interesting features on 
the railroad, before any or all of 
which our obedient vehicle will 
take pleasure in stopping. The 
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East Mahanoy road, soon after start- 
ing, penetrates a tunnel of thirty-eight 
hundred feet. Frackville and St. Clair 
are mining-towns halfway along to Ash- 
land, filled with characteristic ‘ opera- 
tive” life—stamped all over with the 
peculiar habits and needs of the delving 
population. The engineering of the rail- 
road hereabouts is every way peculiar, 
a heavy grade (one hundred and seventy- 
nine feet to the mile) occurring at Frack- 
ville, and the Mahanoy Inclined Plane 
requiring the services of a steel rope and 
a “barney engine” to draw or lower the 
railway trains. The working of the push- 
er on one of these inclines is somewhat 
similar to the apparatus employed to 
hoist you out of the shaft of a mine, and 
either operation would be best represent- 
ed to the pure cockney mind by the fa- 
miliar elevator of the cockney’s favorite 
hotel. The rope on an inclined plane, 
however, travels a great deal nearer level 
than the perpendicular one in a hotel- 
lifter, and the difference is complicated 
by the fact that a stout little engine starts 
out of the ground right behind you at 


the foot of the slope, butts against you 
with its strong forehead, and lifts you in 
triumph to the top of the hill, train, peo- 
ple, freight and all: its mission over, it 
sinks dumbly into the ground, exit-ing 
like a theatrical ghost. The “barney ”’ 
at Mahanoy Plane carries you a distance 
of twenty-four hundred and ten feet, in 
which distance you have risen a perpen- 
dicular height of three hundred and fifty- 
four feet, and are fourteen hundred and 
seventy-eight feet above tide. 

To explore a shaft is, for the stranger 
properly introduced, a simple and civil 
‘operation. Guided by the “inside boss” 
or some other functionary, he walks 
through the dark galleries, his feet in 
the wet, his little oil-lamp in his hand, 
staring at everything and not feeling 
very wise. Only when his guide’s back 
is turned will the miners show their teeth 
—that is to say, gather round him with 
ferocious pleasantry—and make him 
prisoner until he has paid his “ footing,”’ 
or beer-money. The vast mine or col- 
liery just mentioned, the “Tunnel,” is a 
fine representative specimen, but others 
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can be found that are not so wet and 
where the walking is better. After all, 
the impression is a vague one, and the 
amateur, as he explores the galleries, 


il 


| 


feels that he is probably not looking par- 
ticularly philosophical. Strangers who 
have friends or influence inside the mines 
sometimes go into a great number, mak- 
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ing it a point to seize the pick and per- 
sonally quarry out ‘a specimen of coal 
from each slope they enter: it is a hun- 
dred to one but they select a hit of slate, 
which, blackened and 
irregular, cannot be dis- 
tinguished by an unpro- 
fessional. The lights in 
the hats of the miners 
twinkle like stars in little 
groups, forming, as the 
men work together in the 
various benches, tempo- . 
rary Ursa Majors and 
Orions against the black- 
ness. The puddles and 
trams at your feet are all 
that your feeble light 
gives you to see. You 
march on and on, fol- 
lowing the guide, with- 
out much sense of mo- 
tion. Losing your idea 
of place, you imagine 
you are again wandering 
through the Catacombs 
of St. Calixtus at Rome, 
where the dust of Chris- 
tian martyrs floats in the 
air, and where you fol- 
low the cicerone with 
marvelous meekness, 
knowing that to desert 
him would be slow star- 
vation and death. 
Suddenly comes a 
booming sound which 
never was heard in the 
cemetery of St. Calixtus. 
They have started a 
blast: the fume of gun- 
powder fills the air, and 
the galleries are sudden- 
ly made to seem more 
infinitely long as this 
smoke, reflecting the 
lights like a vapor, gives 
an idea of space or ex- 
tent. Then the look of 
things is like that of a 
Russian bath, only a blacker one than 
ordinary. It isan unbounded space of 
mist, through which are moving human 
silhouettes with outlines of yellow light. 
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You are warned by the guide of a pos- 
sible collision : a mule and a car of coals, 
or a mule and a dozen empty coal-cars, 
are advancing upon you either out or in, 
Gay little blackened boys, with 
songs.and jests, drivethem. The 
mule coming. out with his tribute. . 
of large coals marches straight to 
the “breaker.” This is the tall, 
well-blackened wooden monu-- 
ment seen by travelers at Mauch 
Chunk and all places of resort 
among the coal-mines. It is a 
simple thing in theory, but to 
climb over its giddy machinery, 
with a high gale blowing through 
its elevated and open spaces, the 
footing slippery and lubricated . 
with sliding coal-dust, and the 
din of machinery confusing ev- — 
erything, is not a very simple 
thing in practice. The coal, de- 
livered at the top of the building, . 
is shot into a wonderful hopper, 
armed at the bottom with the 
grinding teeth of two frightful 
wheels, which inter-revolve, and 
are set thick with fangs a hun-_. 
dred times worse than ever tor- 
tured Saint Catherine. The great 
lumps are broken by these into. 
bits of all sizes, and then fall 
through a series of squirrel-cages, 
as we may call them. The re- 
volving cages are the screens, 
which are placed at a great 
height for the proper direction 
of the next operation, and thus 
necessitate the extreme loftiness 
of the buildings. The coal rolls 
from coarser to finer squirrel- 
cages, from between whose wires 
it slips down over inclined floors, 
upon which sit boys and old men 
picking out the slate. The seve- 
ral operations are all movements 
of natural gravitation, and to- 
gether make needful buildings of 
enormous height (and painful 
flimsiness). 

It is then immediately taken up by the 
Reading Railroad in its capacity of coal- 
merchant and loaded into cars, to collect 


in a great bulk at Pottsville or its suburb, 
Vou. XIV.—3 
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Mount Carbon, to meet the forks of the 
Schuylkills at Port Clinton, and thence 
accompany the Schuylkill proper to Phila- 
delphia, which it enters by crossing the 


i 


picturesque old bridge at the “Falls,” 
and makes its way over the northern 
part of the city to the company’s im- 
mense Richmond wharves, known as 
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“Port Richmond.” Here it is distributed | hold, to prove how good a sailor it can 
by rail to any part of America or loaded | be. The uses of coal in our industries, 
into the company’s fleet of steam colliers; | as evidenced in enormous iron - works 
in which the commodity of coal, a rustic | like those we picture—the two largest 
and a dweller in the interior for some | rolling-mills in the country—are infinite, 
millions of years, is taught, amidst the | but we have talked too long, and must 
confusion of a rolling keel and a pitching | perforce dismiss the theme. 


RESTORED. 


HATEVER solace loss can draw from Art 
I drew from out the picture in my hand, 

Then fancied that the memory in my heart 

Surpassed the finest artist in the land. 


I looked within, and there the image stirred, 
Touched with the tint of life and full of soul, 

The lips just parting with a wonted word, 

As near my cheek the happy vision stole. 


But on a sudden darkness made it naught, 
Leaving me lonely as a lonely isle, 

And on the turbid, rapid tide of thought 

There flitted not the sparkle of his smile. 


“Ah me!” said I, “must even Memory prove 

Too weak to comfort Love as she doth crave? 
The vivid sight and sense of him I love— 
Must these be also given to the grave?” 


And then I thought of Aphrodite’s mate 

(How weak in wishing may the poor heart be!), 
And wished my lost might have Adonis’ fate, 
And for a season be restored to me. 


Lo! was he not? For in the deep of night 

He lived again and blessed me in a dream, © 
Without one trace of Death’s despoiling might: 
Just as of old did my beloved seem. 


The ruddy cheek, the full and manly form— 
Oh what a marvel that I found them there, 

And felt life’s current in caresses warm, 

Though in a land more subtle than the air! 


I shrank if any cad/ed him dead before ;— 
Oh wondrous meeting of those eyes with mine !— 
I now will ¢4énk of him as dead no more, 


Since in my dreams their living light can shine. 
CHARLOTTE F. BATEs. 
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BY GEORGE MACDONALD, AUTHOR OF “ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBORHOOD,” 
“ROBERT FALCONER,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
LORD GERNON. 
ya his housekeeper returned 
from church, Lord Lossie sent for 
her. 

“Sit down, Mrs. Courthope,” he said. 
“I want to ask you about a story I have 
a vague recollection of hearing when I 
spent a summer at this house some twen- 
ty years ago. It had to do with a room 
in the house that was never opened.” 

“There is such a story, my lord,” an- 
swered the-housekeeper. ‘“ The late mar- 
quis, I remember well, used to laugh at 
it, and threaten now and then to dare 
the prophecy; but old Eppie persuaded 
him not—or at least fancied she did.” 

“Who is old Eppie ?” 

“She’s gone now, my lord. She was 
over a hundred then. She was born and 
brought up in the house, lived all her 
days in it, and died in it; so she knew 
more about the place than any one 
else—" 

“Is ever likely to know,” said the 
marquis, superadding a close to her sen- 
tence. “And why wouldn’t she have 
the room opened ?”’ he asked. 

“Because of the ancient prophecy, my 
lord.” 

“I can’t recall a single point of the 
story.” 

“I wish old Eppie were alive to tell 
said Mrs. Courthope. 

“Don’t you know it, then ?” 

“Yes, pretty well, but my English 
tongue can’t tell it properly. It doesn’t 
sound right out of my mouth. I've 
heard it a good many times too, for I 
had often to take a visitor to her room 
to hear it, and the old woman liked 
nothing better than telling it. But I 
couldn't help remarking, that it had 
grown a good biteven in mytime. The 
story was like a tree: it got bigger every 
year.” 

“That's the way with a good many 


stories,” said the marquis. “But tell 
me the prophecy, at least.” 

“That is the only part I can give just 
as she gave it. It’sin rhyme. I hardly 
understand it, but I’m sure of the wor 

“Let us have them, then, if you please.” 

Mrs. Courthope reflected for a mo- 
ment, and then repeated the following 
lines: 

The lord quha wad sup on 3 thowmes o’ cauld airn, 

The ayr quha wad kythe a bastard and carena, 
The mayd quha wad tyne her man and her bairn, 

Lift the sneck, and enter, and fearna. 

“That's it, my lord,” she said, in con- 
clusion. “And there’s one thing to be 
observed,” she added—“that that door 
is the only one in all the passage that 
has a sneck, as they call it.” 

“What is a sneck?” asked his lord- 
ship, who was not much of a scholar in 
his country’s tongue. 

“What we call a latch in England, 
my lord. I took pains to learn the 
Scotch correctly, and I've repeated it to 
your lordship word for word.” 

“I don’t doubt it,” returned Lord Los- 
sie, ‘ but for the sense, I can make noth- 
ing of it. And you think my brother be- 
lieved the story ?” 

“He always laughed at it, my lord, 
but pretended at least to give in to old 
Eppie’s entreaties.” 

“You mean that he was more near 
believing it than he liked to confess ?” 

“That’s not what I mean, my lord.” 

“Why do you say pretended, then ?” 

‘Because when the news of his death 
came, some people about the place would 
have it that he must have opened the 
door some time or other.” 

“How did they make that out ?” 

“From the first line of the prophecy.” 

“Repeat it again.” 

“ The lord quha wad sup on 3 thowmes 
o’ cauld airn,” said Mrs. Courthope with 
emphasis, adding, “The ¢hree she al- 
ways said was a figure 3.” 
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“That implies it was written some- 
where ?” 

“She said it was legible on the door 
in her day, as if burnt with a red-hot 
iron.” 

“And what does the line mean ?” 

“Eppie said it meant that the lord of 
the place who opened that door would 
die by a sword-wound. Three inches of 

| cold iron it means, my lord.” 

The marquis grew thoughtful: his 
brother had died in a sword-duel. For 
a few moments he was silent. ‘Tell me 
the whole story,” he said at length. 

Mrs. Courthope again reflected, and be- 
gan. I will tell the story, however, in my 
own words, reminding my reader that if he 
regards it as an unwelcome interruption, 
he can easily enough avoid this bend of 
the river of my narrative by taking a 
short cut across to the next chapter. 


In an ancient time there was a lord 
of Lossie who practiced unholy works. 
Although he had other estates, he lived 
almost entirely at the House of Lossie— 
that is, after his return from the East, 
where he had spent his youth and early 
manhood. But he paid no attention to 
his affairs: a steward managed every- 
thing for him, and Lord Gernon (for that 
was the outlandish name he brought from 
England, where he was born while his 
father was prisoner to Edward Long- 
shanks) trusted him for a great while 
without making the least inquiry into his 
accounts, apparently contented with re- 
ceiving money enough to carry on the 
various vile experiments which seemed 
his sole pleasure in life. There was no 
doubt in the minds of the people of the 
town—the old town, that is, which was 
then much larger, and clustered about 
the gates of the House—that he had 
dealings with Satan, from whom he had 
gained authority over the powers of Na- 
ture; that he was able to rouse and lay 
the winds, to bring down rain, to call 
forth the lightnings and set the thunders 
roaring over town and sea; nay, that he 
‘could even draw vessels ashore on the 
rocks, with the certainty that not one on 
board would be left alive to betray the 
pillage of the wreck: this and many 


other deeds of dire note were laid to his 
charge in secret. The town cowered at 
the foot of the House in terror of what 
its lord might bring down upon it, as a 
brood of chickens might cower if they 
had been hatched by a kite, and saw, 
instead of the matronly head and beak 
of the hen of their instinct, those of the 
bird of prey projected overthem. Scarce 
one of them dared even look from the 
door when the thunder was rolling over 
their heads, the lightnings flashing about 
the roofs and turrets of the House, the 
wind raving in fits between as if it would 
rave its last, and the rain falling in sheets 
—not so much from fear of the elements 
as for horror of the far more terrible 
things that might be spied careering in 
the storm. And indeed Lord Gernon 
himself was avoided in like fashion, 
although rarely had any one the evil 
chance of seeing him, so seldom did he 
go out of doors. There was but one in 
the whole community—and that was a 
young girl, the daughter of his steward 
—who declared she had no fear of him: 
she went so far as to uphold that Lord 
Gernon meant harm to nobody, and was 
in consequence regarded by the neigh- 
bors as unrighteously bold. 

He worked in a certain lofty apart- 
ment on the ground floor, with cellars 
underneath, reserved, it was believed, for 
frightfulest conjurations and interviews ; 
where, although no one was permitted to 
enter, they knew from the smoke that he 
had a furnace, and from the evil smells 
which wandered out that he dealt with 
things altogether devilish in their natures 
and powers. They said he always wash- 
ed there—in water medicated with dis- 
tillments to prolong life and produce in- 
vulnerability ; but of this they could of 
course know nothing. Strange to say, 
however, he always slept in the garret— 
as far removed from his laboratory as 
the limits of the house would permit; 
whence people said he dared not sleep 
in the neighborhood of his deeds, but 
sought shelter for his unconscious hours 
in the spiritual shadow of the chapel, 
which was in the same wing as his cham- 
ber. His household saw nearly as little 
of him as his retainers: when his tread 


— 
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was heard, beating dull on the stone turn- 
pike or thundering along the upper cor- 
ridors in the neighborhood of his cham- 
ber or of the library—the only other part 
of the house he visited—man or maid 
would dart aside into the next way of 
escape, all believing that the nearer he 
came to finding himself the sole inhab- 
itant of his house, the better he was 
pleased. Nor would he allow man or 
woman to enter his chamber any more 
than his laboratory. When they found 
sheets or garments outside his door, they 
removed them with fear and trembling, 
and put others in their place. 

At length, by means of his enchant- 
ments, he discovered that the man whom 
he had trusted had been robbing him for 
many years: all the time he had been 
searching for the philosopher's stone the 
gold already his had been tumbling into 
the bags of his steward. But what en- 
raged him far more was, that the fellow 
had constantly pretended difficulty in 
providing the means necessary for the 
prosecution of his idolized studies: even 
if the feudal lord could have accepted 
the loss and forgiven the crime, here was 
a mockery which the man of science 
could not pardon. He summoned his 
steward to his presence and accused him 
of his dishonesty. The man denied it 
energetically, but a few mysterious waft- 
ures of the hand of his lord set him 
trembling, and after a few more his lips, 
moving by a secret compulsion, and find- 
ing no power in their owner to check their 
utterance, confessed all the truth, where- 
upon his master ordered him to go and 
bring his accounts. He departed all but 
bereft of his senses, and staggered home 
as if in a dream. There he begged his 
daughter to go and plead for him with 
his lord, hoping she might be able to 
move him to mercy; for she was a love- 
ly girl, and supposed by the neighbors, 
judging from what they considered her 
foolhardiness, to have received from him 
tokens of something at least less than 
aversion. 

She obeyed, and from that hour dis- 
appeared. The people of the house 
averred afterward that the next day, and 
for days following, they heard, at inter- 


vals, moans and cries from the wizard’s 
chamber or somewhere in its neighbor- 
hood—certainly not from the laboratory ; 
but as they had seen no one visit their 
master, they had paid them little atten- 
tion, classing them with the other and 
hellish noises they were but too much 
accustomed to hear. 

_ The steward’s love for his daughter, 
though it could not embolden him to 
seek her in the tyrant’s den, drove him, 
at length, to appeal to the justice of his 
country for what redress might yet be 
possible: he sought the court of the 
great Bruce and laid his complaint be- 
fore him. That righteous monarch im- 
mediately despatched a few of his trust- 
iest men-at-arms, under the protection 
of a monk whom he believed a match 
for any wizard under the sun, to arrest 
Lord Gernon and release the girl. When 
they arrived at Lossie House they found 
it silent as the grave. The domestics 
had vanished, but by following the mi- 
nute directions of the steward, whom no 
persuasion could bring to set foot across 
the threshold, they succeeded in finding 
their way to the parts of the house indi- 
cated by him. Having forced the labor- 
atory and found it forsaken, they ascend- 
ed, in the gathering dusk of a winter 
afternoon, to the upper regions of the 
house. Before they reached the top of 
the stair that led to the wizard’s cham- 
ber they began to hear inexplicable 
sounds, which grew plainer, though not 
much louder, as they drew nearer to the 
door. They were mostly like the grunt- 
ing of some small animal of the hog 
kind, with an occasional one like the 
yelling roar of a distant lion; but with 
these were now and then mingled cries 
of suffering so fell and strange that their 
souls recoiled as if they would break 
loose from their bodies to get out of hear- 
ing of them. The monk himself start- 
ed back when first they invaded his ear, 
and it was no wonder then that the men- 
at-arms should hesitate to approach the 
room; and as they stood irresolute they 
saw a faint light go flickering across the 
upper part of the door, which naturally 
strengthened their disinclination to go 
nearer, 
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“If it weren't for the girl,” said one 
of them in a scared whisper to his neigh- 
bor, “I would leave the wizard to the 
devil and his dam.” 

Scarcely had the words left his mouth 
when the door opened, and out came a 
form—whether phantom or living wo- 
man none could tell. Pale, forlorn, lost 
and purposeless, it came straight toward 
_ them, with wide unseeing.eyes. They 
patted in terror from its path. It went on, 
looking to neither hand, and sank down 
the stair. The moment it was beyond 
their sight they came to themselves and 
rushed after it, but although they search- 
ed the whole house, they could find no. 
creature in it, except a cat of questionable 
appearance and behavior, which they 
wisely let alone. Returning, they took 
up a position whence they could watch 
the door of the chamber day and night. 

For three weeks they watched it, but 
neither cry nor other sound reached 
them. For three weeks more they watch- 
ed it, and then an evil odor began to as- 
sail them, which grew and grew, until at 
length they were satisfied that the wizard 
was dead. They returned therefore to 
the king and made their report, where- 
upon Lord Gernon was decreed dead 
and his heir was enfeoffed. But for 
many years he was said to be still alive ; 
and indeed whether he had ever died in 
the ordinary sense of the word was to 
old Eppie doubtful, for at various times 
there had arisen whispers of peculiar 
sounds, even strange cries, having been 
heard issue from that room —whispers 
which had revived in the house in Mrs. 
Courthope’s own time. No one had 
slept in that part of the roof within the 
memory of old Eppie: no one, she be- 
lieved, had ever slept there since the 
events of her tale; certainly no one had 
in Mrs. Courthope’s time. It was said 
also that invariably, sooner or later after 
such cries were heard, some evil befell 
either the lord of Lossie or some one of 
his family. 

“Show me the room, Mrs. Courthope,” 
said the marquis, rising, as soon as she 
had ended. 

The housekeeper looked at him with 
some dismay. 
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“What!”’ said his lordship, “you an 
Englishwoman and superstitious !” 

“T am cautious, my lord, though not a 
Scotchwoman,” returned Mrs. Courthope. 
“All I would presume to say is, Don’t do 
it without first taking time to think over 
it.” 
“Twill not. But I want to know which 
room it is.”” 

Mrs. Courthope led the way, and his 
lordship followed her to the very door, 
as he had expected, with which Malcolm 
had spied Mrs. Catanach tampering. He 
examined it well, and on the upper part 
of it found what might be the remnants 
of a sunk inscription, so far obliterated 
as to convey no assurance of what it was. 
He professed himself satisfied, and they 
went down the stairs together again. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A FISHER-WEDDING. 


WHEN the next Saturday came, all the 
friends of the bride or bridegroom who 
had ‘gotten a call” to the wedding of 
Annie Mair and Charley Wilson assem- . 
bled respectively at the houses of their 
parents. Malcolm had received an in- 
vitation from both, and had accepted 
that of the bride. 

Whisky and oat-cake having been 
handed round, the bride, a short but 
comely young woman, set out with her 
father for the church, followed by her 
friends in couples. At the door of the 
church, which stood on the highest point 
in the parish, a centre of assault for all 
the winds that blew, they met the bride- 
groom and his party: the bride and he 
entered the church together, and the rest 
followed. After a brief and somewhat 
bare ceremony, they issued—the bride 
walking between her brother and the 
groomsman, each taking an arm of the 
bride, and the company following, main- 
ly in trios. Thus arranged, they walked 
eastward along the high-road to meet the 
bride’s first foot. 

They had gone about halfway to Port- 
lossie when a gentleman appeared, saun- 
tering carelessly toward them with a 
cigar in his mouth. It was Lord Mei- 
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kleham. Malcolm was not the only one 
who knew him. Lizzy Findlay, only 
daughter of the Partan, and the prettiest 
girl in the company, blushed crimson: 
she had danced with him at Lossie House, 
and he had said things to her, by way of 
polite attention, which he would never 


__ have said had she been of his own rank. 


He would have lounged past with a care- 
less glance, but the procession halted by 
one consent, and the bride, taking a bot- 


‘tle and glass which her brother carried, 


proceeded to pour out a bumper of whis- 
ky, while the groomsman addressed Lord 
Meikleham. “Ye’ ’re the bride's first 
fut, sir,” he said. 

“What do you mean by that ?” asked 
Lord Meikleham. 

“Here’s the bride, sir: she’ll tell ye.” 

Lord Meikleham lifted his hat. “Al- 
low me to congratulate you,” he said. 

“Ye're my first fut,” returned the bride 
eagerly yet modestly, as she held out to 
him the glass of whisky. 

“This is to console me for not being in 
the bridegroom’s place, I presume; but 
notwithstanding my jealousy, I drink 
to the health of both,” said the young 
nobleman, and tossed off the liquor. 
“Would you mind explaining to me 
what you mean by this ceremony ?” he 
added, to cover a slight choking caused 
by the strength of the dram. 

“It’s for luck, sir,” answered Joseph 
Mair. ‘‘A first fut wha wadna bring ill- 
luck upon a new-married couple maun 
aye du as ye hae dune this meenute— 
tak a dram frae the bride.” _ 

“Is that the sole privilege connected 
with my good fortune?” said Lord Mei- 
kleham. “If I take the bride’s dram, I 
must join the bride’s regiment.—My 
good fellow,” he went on, approaching 
Malcolm, “you have more than your 
share of the best things of this world.” 

For Malcolm had two partners, and 
the one on the side next Lord Meikle- 
ham, who, as he spoke, offered her his 
arm, was Lizzy Findlay. 

“No as shares gang, my lord,” re- 
turned Malcolm, tightening his arm on 
Lizzy’s hand. “Ye maunna gang wz’ 
ane o’ oor customs to gang agane an- 
ither. Fisher fowk’s ready eneuch to 
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pairt wi’ their whusky, but no wi’ their 
lasses! Na, haith!” 

Lord Meikleham’s face flushed, and 
Lizzy looked down, very evidently dis- 
appointed; but-the bride’s father, a 
wrinkled and brown little man, with a 
more gentle bearing than most of them, 
interfered: “Ye see, my lord—gien it be 
sae I maun ca’ ye, an’ Ma’colm seems to 
ken—we're like, by oorsel’s for the pres- 
ent, an’ we're but a rouch set o’ fowk for 
sic like ’s yer lordship to haud word o' 
mou’ wi’; but gien it wad please ye to 
come ower the gait ony time i’ the even- 
in’, an’ tak yer share o’ what’s gauin’, ye 
sud be walcome, an’ we wad coont it a 
great honor frae sic’s yer lordship.” 

“I shall be most happy,” answered 
Lord Meikleham; and, taking off his 
hat, he went his way. 

The party returned to the home of the 
bride’s parents. Her mother stood at 
the door with a white handkerchief in: 
one hand anda guarter of oat-cake in: 
the other. When the bride reached the- 
threshold she stood, and her mother,. 
first laying the handkerchief on her head, 
broke the oat-cake into pieces upon it.. 
These were distributed among the com- 
pany, to be carried home and laid under: 


_their pillows. 


The bridegroom's party betook them-. 
selves to his father’s house, where, as 
well as at old Mair’s, a substantial meal: 
of tea, bread and butter, cake and cheese: - 
was provided. Then followed another 
walk, to allow of both houses being made 
tidy for the evening’s amusements. 

About seven Lord Meikleham made: 
his appearance, and had a hearty wel- 
come. He had bought a showy brooch: 
for the bride, which she accepted with. 
the pleasure of a child. In their games, 
which had already commenced, he joined: 
heartily, gaining high favor with both 
men and women. When the great 
clothes-basket full of swee¢des, the result 
of a subscription among the young men,. 
was carried round by two of them, he 
helped himself liberally with the rest, 
and at the inevitable game of forfeits. 
met his awards with unflinching obedi- 
ence; contriving ever through it all that. 
Lizzy Findlay should feel herself his fa-- 
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vorite. In the general hilarity neither 
the heightened color of her cheek nor 
the vivid sparkle in her eyes attracted 
notice. Doubtless some of the girls ob- 
served the frequency of his attentions, 
but it woke nothing ‘in their minds be- 
yond a little envy of her passing good 
fortune. 

Meikleham was handsome and a lord; 
Lizzy was pretty, though a fisherman’s 
daughter: a sort of Darwinian selection 
had apparently found place between 
them; but as the same entertainment 
was going on in two houses at once, and 
there was naturally a good deal of pass- 
ing and repassing between them, no one 
took the least notice of several short ab- 
sences from the company on the part of 
the pair. 

Supper followed, at which his lordship 
sat next to Lizzy and partook of dried 
skate and mustard, bread and cheese 
and beer. Every man helped himself. 
Lord Meikleham and a few others were 
accommodated with knives and forks, 
but the most were independent of such 
artificial aids. Whisky came next, and 
Lord Meikleham, being already, like 
many of the young men of his time, 
somewhat fond of strong drink, was not 
content with such sipping as Lizzy hon- 
ored his glass withal. 

At length it was. time, according to 
age-long custom, to undress the bride 
and bridegroom and put them to bed— 
the bride’s stocking, last ceremony of all, 
being thrown amongst the company, as 
by its first contact prophetic of the per- 
son to be next married. Neither Lizzie 
nor Lord Meikleham, however, had any 
chance of being thus distinguished, for 
they were absent and unmissed. 

As soon as all was over Malcolm set 
outtoreturnhome. Ashe passed Joseph 
Mair’s cottage he found Phemy waiting 
for him at the door, still in the mild 
splendor of her pearl-like necklace. 

“T tellt the laird what ye tellt me to tell 
him, Ma'colm,” she said. 

‘An’ what did he say, Phemy ?” asked 
Malcolm. , 

“He said he kent ye was a freen’.” 

“Was that a’ ?” 

“Ay, that was a’,” 
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“Weel, ye’re a guid lassie.” 

“Ow! middlin’,” answered the little 
maiden. 

Malcolm took his way along the top 
of the cliffs, pausing now and then to 
look around him. The crescent moon 
had gone down, leaving a star-lit night, 
in which the sea lay softly moaning at 
the foot of the broken crags. The sense 
of infinitude which comes to the soul 
when it is in harmony with the peace of 
Nature arose and spread itself abroad in 
Malcolm's being, and he felt with the 
Galileans of old, when they forsook their 
nets and followed Him who called them, 
that catching fish was not the end of his 
being, although it was the work his hands 
had found to do. The stillness was all 
the sweeter for its contrast with the mer- 
riment he had left behind him, and a 
single breath of wind, like the waft from 
a passing wing, kissed his forehead ten- 
derly, as if to seal the truth of his medi- 
tations. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
FLORIMEL AND DUNCAN. 

IN the course of a fortnight Lord Mei- 
kleham and his aunt, the bold-faced 
countess, had gone, and the marquis, 
probably finding it a little duller in con- 
sequence, began to pay visits in the 
neighborhood. Now and then he would 
be absent for a week or two—at Bog o’ 
Gight, or Huntly Lodge, or Frendraught, 
or Balvenie—and although Lady Flori- 
mel had not had much of his society, 
she missed him at meals, and felt the 
place grown dreary from his being no- 
where within its bounds. 

On his return from one of his longer 
absences he began to talk to her about a 
governess, but, though in a playful way, 
she rebelled utterly at the first mention 
of such an incubus. She had plenty of 
material for study, she said, in the library, 
and plenty of amusement in wandering 
about with the sullen Demon, who was 
her constant companion during his ab- 
sences; and if he did force a governess 
upon her she would certainly murder the 
woman, if only for the sake of bringing 
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him into trouble. Her easy-going father 
was amused, laughed, and said nothing 
more on the subject at the time. 

Lady Florimel did not confess that she 
had begun to feel her life monotonous, 
or mention that she had for some time 
been cultivating the acquaintance of a 
few of her poor neighbors, and finding 
their odd ways of life and thought and 
speech interesting. She had especially 
taken a liking to Duncan MacPhail, in 
which, strange to say, Demon, who had 
hitherto absolutely detested the appear- 
ance of any one not attired as a lady or 
gentleman, heartily shared. She found 
the old man so unlike anything she had 
ever heard or read of—so full of grand 
notions in such contrast with his poor 
conditions—so proud yet so overflowing 
with service, dusting a chair for her with 
his bonnet, yet drawing himself up like 
an offended hidalgo if she declined to sit 
in it—more than content to play the pipes 
while others dined, yet requiring a per- 
sonal apology from the marquis himself 
for a practical joke—so full of kindness, 
and yet of revenges, lamenting over De- 
mon when he hurt his foot, yet cursing, 
as she overheard him once, in fancied 
solitude, with an absolute fervor of im- 
precation, a continuous blast of poetic 
hate which made her shiver; and the 
next moment sighing out a most wailful 
coronach on his old pipes. It was all so 
odd, so funny, so interesting. It nearly 
made her aware of human nature as an 
object of study. _ But Lady Florimel had 
never studied anything yet, had never 
even perceived that anything wanted 
studying—that is, demanded to be un- 
derstood. What appeared to her most 
odd, most inconsistent, and was indeed 
of all his peculiarities alone distasteful to 
her, was his delight in what she regarded 
only as the menial and dirty occupation 
of cleaning lamps and candlesticks: the 
poetic side of it, rendered tenfold poetic 
by his blindness, she never saw. 

Then he had such tales to tell her of 
mountain, stream and lake; of love and 
revenge; of beings less and more than 
natural—brownie and Boneless, kelpie 
and fairy; such wild legends also, haunt- 
ing the dim emergent peaks of mist- 
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swathed Celtic history ; such songs, come 
down, he said, from Ossian himself, that 
sometimes she would sit and listen to 
him for hours together. 

It was no wonder, then, that she should 
win the heart of the simple old man 
speedily, for what can bard desire be- 
yond a true listener—a mind into which 
his own may, in verse or tale or rhapso- 
dy, in pibroch or coronach, overflow? 
But when, one evening, in girlish merri- 
ment, she took up his pipes, blew the 
bag full, and began to let a highland air 
burst fitfully from the chanter, the jubila- 
tion of the old man broke all the bounds 
of reason. He jumped from his seat 
and capered about the room, cailing her 
all the tenderest and most poetic names 
his English vocabulary would afford 
him; then abandoning the speech of the 
Sassenach, as if in despair of ever utter- 
ing himself through its narrow and rug- 
ged channels, overwhelmed her with a 
cataract of soft-flowing Gaelic, returning 
to English only as his excitement passed 
over into exhaustion, but in neither case 
aware of the transition. 

Her visits were the greater comfort to 
Duncan that Malcolm was now absent 
almost every night, and most days a 
good many hours asleep: had it been 
otherwise, Florimel, invisible for very 
width as was the gulf between them, 
could hardly have made them so fre- 
quent. Before the fishing-season was 
over the piper had been twenty times on 
the verge of disclosing every secret in his 
life to the high-born maiden. 

“It’s a pity you haven't a wife to take 
care of you, Mr. MacPhail,” she said one 
evening. ‘You must be so lonely with- 
out a woman to look after you.” 

A dark cloud came over Duncan’s 
face, out of which his sightless eyes 
gleamed. “She'll haf her poy, and 
she'll pe wanting no wife,” he said sul- 
lenly. ‘‘ Wifes is paad.” 

“Ah,” said Florimel, the teasing spirit 
of her father uppermost for the moment, 
“that accounts for your swearing so 
shockingly the other day ?” 

“Swearing, was she? Tat will be 
wrong. And who was she'll pe swear- 
ing at?” 
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“That's what I want you to tell me, 
Mr. MacPhail.” 

“Did you'll hear her, my laty?” he 
asked in a tone of reflection, as if trying 
to recall the circumstance. 

“Indeed I did. You frightened me so 
that I didn’t dare come in.” 

“Then she'll pe punished enough. 
Put it wass no harm to curse ta wicket 
Cawmill.” 

“It was not Glenlyon—it wasn’t a man 
at all: it was a woman you were in such 
a rage with,” 

“Was it ta rascal’s wife, then, my 
laty ?” he asked, as if he were willing 
to be guided to the truth that he might 
satisfy her, but so much in the habit of 
swearing that he could not well recollect 
the particular object at a given time. 

“Is his wife as bad as himself, then?” 

“Wifes is aalways worser.” 

“But what is it makes you hate him 
so dreadfully? Is he a bad man?” 

“A ferry bad man, my tear laty. He 
is tead more than a hundert years.” 

“Then why do you hate him so?” 

“Och hone! Ton’t you'll never hear 
why ?” 

“He can’t have done you any harm.” 

“Not done old Tuncan any harm! 
Tidn’t you'll know what ta tog would pe 
toing to her ancestors of Glenco! Och 
hone! och hone! Gif her ta tog’s heart 
of him in her teeth, and she'll pe tear- 
ing it—tearing it—tearing it!’ cried the 
piper in a growl of hate and with the 
look of a maddened tiger, the skin of 
his face drawn so tight over the bones 
that they seemed to show their whiteness 
through it. 

“You quite terrify me,” said Florimel, 
really shocked. “If you talk like that I 
must go away. Such words are not fit 
for a lady to hear.” 

The old man heard her rise: he fell 
on his knees and held out his arms in 
entreaty. 

“She's pegging your pardons, my laty. 
Sit town once more, anchel from hefen, 
and she'll not say itno more. Put she'll 
pe telling you ta story, and then you'll 
pe knowing tat what ‘ll not pe fit for 
laties to hear, as coot laties had to pear.” 
He caught up the Lossie pipes, threw 
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them down again, searched in a frenzy 
till he found his own, blew up the bag 
with short quick pants, forced from them 
a low wail, which ended in a scream, 
then broke into a kind of chant, the 
words of which were something like 
what follows: he had sense enough left 
to remember that for his listener they 
must be English. Doubtless he was 
translating as he went on. His chanter . 
all the time kept up a low pitiful accom- 
paniment, his voice only giving expres- 
sion to the hate and execration of the 
song: 


Black rise the hills round the vale of Glenco; 
Hard rise its rocks up the sides of the sky ; 
Cold fall the streams from the snow on their summits ; 
Bitter are the winds that search for the wanderer ; 
False are the vapors that trail o’er the correi ; 
Blacker than caverns that hollow the mountain, 
Harder than crystals in the rock’s bosom, 
Colder than ice borne down in the torrents, 
More bitter than hail wind-swept o’er the correi, 
Falser than vapors that hide the dark precipice, 
Is the heart of the Campbell, the hell-hound Glenlyon. 


Is it blood that is streaming down into the valley ? 
Ha! ‘tis the réd-coated bloodhounds of Orange. 


To hunt the red deer, is this a fit season ? 
Glenlyon, said Ian, the son of the chieftain, 
What seek ye with guns and with gillies so many ? 


Friends, a warm fire, good cheer, and a drink, 
Said the liar of hell, with the death in his heart. 


Come home to my house—it is poor, but your own. 


Cheese of the goat, and flesh of black cattle, 
And dew of the mountain to make their hearts joyful, 
They gave them in plenty, they gave them with wel- 
come; : 
And they slept on the heather and skins of the red 
deer. 


Och hone for the chief! God’s curse on the traitors ! 
Och hone for the chief, the father of his people! 
He is struck through the brain, and not in the battle! 


Och hone for his lady! the teeth of the badgers 
Have torn the bright rings from her slender fingers ! 
They have stripped her, and shamed her in sight of 

her clansmen! 
‘They have sent out her ghost to cry after her husband. 


Nine men did Glenlyon slay, nine of the true hearts | 
His own host he slew, the laird of Inverriggen. 


Fifty they slew—the rest fled to the mountains. 
In the deep snow the women and children 
Fe]l down and slept, nor awoke in the morning. 


The bard of the glen, alone among strangers, 
Allister, bard of the glen and the mountain, 
Sings peace to the ghost of his father’s father, 
Slain by the curse of Glenco, Glenlyon. 


Curse on Glenlyon! His wife’s fair bosom 
Dry up with weeping the fates of her children! 
Curse on Glenlyon! Each drop of his heart’s blood 
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Turn to red fire and burn through his arteries ! 

The pale murdered faces haunt him to madness ! 

The shrieks of the ghosts from the mists of Glenco 
Ring in his ears through the caves of perdition! 
Man, woman, and child, to the last-born Campbell, 
Rush howling to hell, and fall cursing Glenlyon— 
The liar who drank with his host and then slew him! 


While he chanted the whole being of 
the bard seemed to pour itself out in the 
feeble and quavering tones that issued 
from his withered throat. His voice 
grew in energy for a while as he pro- 
ceeded, but at last gave way utterly un- 
der the fervor of imprecation, and ceased. 
Then, as if in an agony of foiled hate, 
he sent from chanter and drone a per- 
fect screech of execration, with which the 
instrument dropped from his hands and 
he fell back in his chair speechless. 

Lady Florimel started to her feet, and 
stood trembling for a moment, hesita- 
ting whether to run from the cottage and 
call for help, or do what shé might for 
the old man herself. But the next mo- 
ment he came to himself, saying in a 
tone of assumed composure, “ You'll pe 
knowing now, my laty, why she'll pe 
hating ta ferry name of Clenlyon.” : 

“But it wasn’t your grandfather that 
Glenlyon killed, Mr. MacPhail, was it ?” 

“And whose grandfather would it pe 
then, my laty ?” returned Duncan, draw- 
ing himself up. 

“The Glenco people weren’t Mac- 
Phails. I’ve read the story of the mas- 
sacre, and know all about that.” 

“He might haf peen her mother’s 
father, me laty.” 

“But you said father’s father, in your 
song.” 

“She said A//ister’s father’s father, my 
laty, she pelieves.”” 

“T can’t quite understand you, Mr. 
MacPhail.” 

“Well, you see, my laty, her father 
was out in the Forty-five and fought ta 
red-coats at Culloden. That’s his clay- 
more on ta wall there—a coot plade, 
though she’s not an Andrew Ferrara. 
She wass forched in Clenco py a cousin 
of her own, Angus py name, and she’s 
a ferry coot plade: she'll can well whistle 
ta pibroch of Ian Lom apout ta ears of 
taSassenach. Her crandfather wass with 
his uncle in ta pattle of Killiecrankie 
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after Tundee—a creat man, my laty, and 
he died there; and so did her crand- 
uncle, for a fillain of a Mackay, from 
Lord Reay’s cursed country—where they 
aalways wass repels, my laty—chust as 
her uncle was pe cutting town ta wick- 
et Cheneral Mackay, turned him round, 
without gifing no warnings, and killed 
ta poor man at won plow.” 

“But what has it all to do with your 
name? I declare I don’t know what to 
call you.” 

“Call her your own pard, old Tuncan 
MacPhail, my sweet laty, and haf ta pa- 
tience with her, and she'll pe telling you 
aall apout eferything, only you must gif 
her olt prains time to tumple themselfs 
apout. Her head crows very stupid.— 
Yes, as she was saying, after ta ploody 
massacre at Culloden her father had to 
hide himself away out of sight, and to 
forge himself: I mean to put upon him- 
self a name that didn’t mean himself at 
aal. And my poor mother, who pored 
me—pig old Tuncan—ta ferry tay of ta 
pattle, would not be hearing won wort 
of him for tree months tat he was away ; 
and when he would pe creep pack like 
a fox to see her one fine night when ta 
moon was not pe up, they’ll make up an 
acreement to co away together for a time, 
and to call themselves MacPhails. But 
py and py they took their own nems 


now? I’m sure it’s a much prettier 
name.” 

“Pecause she'll pe taking the other, 
my tear laty.” 

“And why ?” 

“Pecause—pecause— She will tell 
you another time. She'll pe tired to 
talk more apout ta cursed Cawmills this 
ferry day.” 

“Then Malcolm’s name is not Mac- 
Phail either ?”’ 

“No, it is not, my laty.” 

“Is he your son's son or your daugh- 
ter’s son?” 

“Perhaps not, my laty.” 

“T want to know what his real name 
is. Is it the same as yours? It doesn’t 
seem respectable not to have your own 
names.” 
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“Oh yes, my laty, ferry respectable. 
Many coot men has to porrow nems of 
their neighpors. We've all cot our ferry 
own names, only in paad tays, my laty, 
we ton’t aalways know which they are 
exactly ; but we aal know which we are 
each other, and we get on ferry coot 
without the names. We lay them py 
with our Sappath clothes for a few tays, 
and they come out ta fresher and ta 
sweeter for keeping ta Sappath so long, 
my laty. And now she'll pe playing 
you ta coronach of Clenco, which she 
was make herself for her own pipes.” 

“T want to know first what Malcolm’s 
real name is,” persisted Lady Florimel. 

“Well, you see, my laty,” returned 
Duncan, “some peoples has names and 
does not know them; and some people 
hasn’t names, and will pe supposing they 
haf.” 

“You are talking riddles, Mr. Mac- 
Phail, and I don’t like riddles,” said 
Lady Florimel, with an offence which 
was not altogether pretended. 

“Yes surely—oh, yes! Call her Tun- 
can MacPhail, and neither more nor less, 
my laty—not yet,” he returned, most 
evasively. - 

“T see you won't trust me,” said the 
girl, and rising quickly she bade him 
good-night and left the cottage. 


Duncan sat silent for a few minutes, : 


as if in distress; then slowly his hand 
went out feeling for his pipes, where- 
withal he consoled himself till bed-time. 

Having plumed herself upon her in- 
fluence with the old man, believing she 
could do anything with him she pleased, 
Lady Florimel was annoyed at failing to 
get from him any amplification of a 
hint in itself sufficient to cast a glow of 
romance about the youth who had al- 
ready interested her somuch. Duncan 
also was displeased, but with himself for 
disappointing one he loved so much. 
With the passion for confidences which 
love generates, he had been for some 
time desirous of opening his mind to her 
upon the matter in question, and had in- 
deed, on this very occasion, intended to 
lead up to a certain disclosure, but just 
at the last he clung to his secret and 
could not let it go. 
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Compelled thereto against the natural 
impulse of the Celtic nature, which is 
open and confiding, therefore in the re- 
action cunning and suspicious, he had 
practiced reticence so long that he now 
recoiled from a breach of the habit which 
had become a second, false nature. He 
felt like one who having caught a bird 
holds it in his hand with the full inten- 
tion of letting it go, but cannot make up 
his mind to do it just yet, knowing that 
the moment he opens his hand nothing 
can make that bird his again. 

A whole week passed, during which 
Lady Florimel did not come near him, 
and the old man was miserable. At 
length one evening—for she chose her 
time when Malcolm must be in some 
vague spot between the shore and the 
horizon — she once more entered the 
piper’s cottage. He knew her step the 


moment she turned the corner from the 
shore, and she had scarcely set her foot 
across the threshold before he broke out: 
“Ach, my tear laty, and did you'll think 
old Tuncan such a stoopit old man as 
not to ’Il pe trusting ta light of her plind 


eyes? Put her laty must forgif her, for 
it is a long tale, not like anything you'll 
pe in ta way of peliefing; and aalso it'll 
pe but ta tassel to another long tale which 
tears ta pag of her heart, and makes her 
feel a purning tevil in ta pocket of her 
posom. Put she'll tell you ta won half 
of it that pelongs to her poy Malcolm. 
He ’s a pig boy now, put he wasn’t aal- 
ways. No. He was once a ferry little 
smaal chylt, in her old plind arms. But 
they wasn’t old then. Why must young 
peoples crow old, my laty? Put she'll 
pe clad of it herself, for she’ll can hate 
ta petter.” 

Lady Florimel, meapahie either of set- 
ting forth the advantages of growing old 
or of enforcing the duty—which is the 
necessity—of forgiveness, answered with 
some commonplace, and, as to fortify his 
powers of narration a sailor would cut 
himself a quid and a gentleman fill his 
glass or light a fresh cigar, Duncan slow- 
ly filled his bag. After a few strange 
notes, as of a spirit wandering in pain, 
he began his story. But I will tell the 
tale for him, lest the printed oddities of 
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his pronunciation should prove weari- 
some. I must mention first, however, 
that he did not commence until he had 
secured a promise from Lady Florimel 
that she would not communicate his rev- 
elations to Malcolm, having, he said, 
very good reasons for desiring to make 
them himself so soon as a fitting time 
should have arrived. 

Avoiding all mention of his reasons 
either for assuming another name or for 

leaving his native glen, he told how, 
having wandered forth with no compan- 
ion but his bagpipes, and nothing he 
could call his own beyond the garments 
and weapons which he wore, he traversed 
the shires of Inverness and Nairn and 
Moray, offering at every house on his 
road to play the pipes or clean the lamps 
and candlesticks, and receiving sufficient 
return, mostly in the shape of food and 
shelter, but partly in money, to bring 
him all the way from Glenco to Portlos- 
sie. Somewhere near the latter was a 
cave in which his father, after his flight 
from Culloden, had lain in hiding for six 
months, in hunger and cold and in con- 
stant peril of discovery and death, all in 
that region being rebels, for as such Dun- 
can of course regarded the adherents of 
the houses of Orange and Hanover; and 
having occasion, for reasons, as I have 
said, unexplained, in his turn to seek, 
like a hunted stag, a place far from his 
beloved glen wherein to hide his head, 
he had set out to find the cave, which 
the memory of his father would render 
far more of a home to him now than any 
other place left him on earth. 

On his arrival at Portlossie he put up 
at a small public house in the Seaton, 
from which he started the next morning 
to find the cave—a somewhat hopeless 

-as well as perilous proceeding ; but his 
father’s description of its situation and 
character had generated such a vivid 
imagination of it in the mind of the old 
man that he believed himself able to 
walk straight into the mouth of it; nor 
was the peril so great as must at first ap- 
pear, to one who had been blind all his 
life. But he searched the whole of the 
east side of the promontory of Scaur- 

nose, where it must lie, without finding 
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such a cave as his father had depicted. 
Again and again he fancied he had come 
upon it, but was speedily convinced of 
his mistake. Even in one who had his 
eyesight, however, such a failure would 
not surprise those who understand how 
rapidly as well as constantly the whole 
faces of some cliffs are changing by the 
fall of portions—destroying the very ex- 
istence of some caves and utterly chang- 
ing the mouths of others. 

From a desire of secresy, occasioned 
by the haunting dread of its approach- 
ing necessity, day and night being other- 
wise much alike to him, Duncan gene- 
rally chose the night for his wanderings 
amongst the rocks and probings of their 
hollows. 

One night—or rather morning, for he 
believed it was considerably past twelve 
o’clock—he sat weary in a large open 
cave, listening to the sound of the rising 
tide, and fell fast asleep, his bagpipes, 
without which he never went abroad, 
across his knees. He came to himself 
with a violent start, for the bag seemed 
to be moving, and its last faint sound of 
wail was issuing. Heavens! there was 
a baby lying upon it! For a time he sat 
perfectly bewildered, but at length con- 
cluded that some wandering gypsy had 
made him a too ready gift of the child 
she did not prize. Some one must be 
near. He called aloud, but there was no 
answer. The child began to cry. He 
sought to soothe it, and its lamentations 
ceased. The moment that its welcome 
silence responded to his blandishments, 
the still small “ Here I am”’ of the Eter- 
nal Love whispered its presence in the 
heart of the lonely man: something lay 
in his arms so helpless that to it, poor 
and blind and forsaken of man and wo- 
man as he was, he was yet a tower of 
strength. He clasped the child to his 
bosom, and rising forthwith set out, but 
with warier steps than heretofore, over 

the rocks for the Seaton. 

Already he would have much pre- 
ferred concealing him lest he should be 
claimed—a thing, in view of all the cir- 
cumstances, not very likely—but for the 
child’s sake he must carry him to the 


“Salmon,” where he had free entrance 
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at any hour, not even the public-house 
locking its doors at night 

Thither then he bore his prize, shield- 
ing him from the night air as well as he 
could with the bag of his pipes. But he 
waked none of the inmates: lately fed, 
the infant slept for several hours, and 
then did his best.both to rouse and as- 
tonish the neighborhood. 

Closely questioned, Duncan told the 
truth, but cunningly, in such manner 
that some disbelieved him altogether, 
while others, who had remarked his 
haunting of the rocks ever since his 
arrival, concluded he had brought the 
child with him, and had kept him hid- 
den until now. The popular conviction 
at length settled to this, that the child 
was the piper’s grandson, but base-born, 


whom therefore he was ashamed to ac- ; 


knowledge, although heartily willing to 
minister to and bring up as a foundling. 
The latter part of this conclusion, how- 
ever, was not alluded to by Duncan in 
his narrative: it was enough to add that 
he took care to leave the former part of 
it undisturbed. 

The very next day he found himself 
attacked by a low fever, but as he had 
hitherto paid for everything he had at 
the inn, they never thought of turning 
him out when his money was exhausted ; 
and as he had already by his discreet 
behavior and the pleasure his bagpipes 
afforded made himself not a few friends 
amongst the simple-hearted people of 
the Seaton, some of the benevolent in- 
habitants of the upper town, Miss Horn 
in particular, were soon interested in 
his favor, and supplied him with every- 
thing he required until his recovery. 
As to the baby, he was gloriously pro- 
vided for: he had at least a dozen foster- 
mothers at once— no woman in the Seaton 
who could enter a claim founded on the 
possession of the special faculty required 
failing to enter that claim—with the re- 
sult of an amount of jealousy almost in- 
credible. 

Meantime, the town-drummer fell sick 
and died, and Miss Horn made a party 
in favor of Duncan. But for the baby I 
doubt if he would have had a chance, 
for he was a stranger and interloper: the 


women, however, with the baby in their 
fore-front, carried the day. Then his 
opponents retreated behind the instru- 
ment, and strove hard to get the drum 
recognized as an essential of the office. 
When Duncan recoiled from the drum 
with indignation, but without losing the 
support of his party, the opposition had 
the effrontery to propose a bell: that he 
rejected with a vehemence of scorn that 
had nearly ruined his cause, and, assu- 
ming straightway the position of chief 
party in the proposed contract, declared 
that no noise of his making should be 
other than the noise of bagpipes; that 
he would rather starve than beat drum 
or ring bell; if he served in the case it 
must be after his own fashion; and so 
on. Hence it was no wonder—some of 
the baillies being not only small men,,- 
and therefore conceited but powerful 
Whigs, who despised everything high- 
land, and the bagpipes especially—if the 
affair did for a while seem hopeless. 
But the more noble-minded of the au- 
thorities approved of the piper none the 
less for his independence—a generosity 
partly rooted, it must be confessed, in 
the amusement which the annoyance of 
their weaker brethren afforded them; 
whom at last they were happily success- 
ful in outvoting, so that the bagpipes 
superseded the drum for a season. 

It may be asked whence it arose that 
Duncan should now be willing to quit his 
claim to any paternal property in Mal- 
colm, confessing that he was none of his 
blood. 

One source of the change was doubt- 
less the desire of confidences between 
himself and Lady Florimel; another, 
the growing conviction, generated it may 
be by the admiration which is born of 
love, that the youth had gentle blood in 
his veins; and a third, that Duncan had 
now so thoroughly proved the heart of 
Malcolm as to have no fear of any 
change of fortune ever alienating his 
affections or causing him to behave oth- 
erwise tMan as his dutiful grandson. 

It is not surprising that such a tale 
should have a considerable influence on 
Lady Florimel’s imagination : out of the 


scanty facts, which formed but a second 
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volume, she began at once to construct 
both a first and athird. She dreamed of 
the young fisherman that night, and, re- 
flecting in the morning on her intercourse 
_ with him, recalled sufficient indications 
in him of superiority to his circumstances 
—noted by her now, however, for the 
first time—to justify her dream : he might 
indeed well be the lost scion of a noble 
family. 

I do not intend the least hint that she 
began to fall in love with him. To bal- 
ance his good looks and the nobility— 
to keener eyes yet more evident than 
to hers—in both his moral and physical 
carriage, the equally undeniable clown- 
ishness of his dialect and tone had huge 
weight, while the pecular straightforward- 
ness of his behavior and address not un- 
frequently savored in her eyes of rude- 
ness ; besides which objectionable things, 
there was the persistent odor of fish about 
his garments—in itself sufficient to pre- 
vent such a catastrophe. The sole re- 


sult of her meditations was the resolve 
to get some amusement out of him by 
means of a knowledge of his history 


superior to his own. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE REVIVAL. 

BeForeE the close of the herring-fishing 
one of those movements of the spiritual 
waters which, in different forms and un- 
der different names, manifest themselves 
at various intervals of space and of time, 
was in full vortex. It was supposed by 
the folk of Portlossie to have begun in 
the village of Scaurnose, but by the time 
it was recognized as existent no one 
could tell whence it had come, any more 
. than he could predict whither it was 
going. Of its spiritual origin it may be 
also predicated with confidence that its 
roots lay deeper than human insight 
could reach, and were far more inter- 
woven than human analysis could dis- 
entangle. 

One notable fact bearing on its nature 
was that it arose amongst the people 
themselves, without the intervention or 
immediate operation of the clergy, who 
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indeed to a man were set against it. 
Hence the flood was at first free from 
the results of one influence most pro- 
lific of the pseudo-spiritual—namely, the 
convulsive efforts of men with faith in a 
certain evil system of theology to rouse 
a galvanic life by working on the higher 
feelings through the electric sympathies 
of large assemblies and the excitement 
of late hours, prolonged prayers and ex- 
hortations, and sometimes: even direct 
appeal to individuals in public presence. 
The end of these things is death, for the 
reaction is toward spiritual hardness and 
a more confirmed unbelief: when the 
excitement has died away, those at least 
in whom the spiritual faculty is for the 
time exhausted, presume that they have 
tasted and seen, and found that nothing 
is there. The whole thing is closely al- 
lied to the absurdity of those who would 
throw down or who would accept the 
challenge to test the reality of answer to 
prayer by applying the force of a multi- 
tudinous petition to the will of the sup- 
posed divinity. I say supposed divinity, 
because a being whose will could be thus 
moved like a water-wheel could not be 
in any sense divine. If there might be 
a religious person so foolish and irrever- 
ent as to agree to such a test—crucial 
indeed, but in a far other sense than that 
imagined—I would put it to him whether 
the very sense of experiment would not 
destroy in his mind all faculty of prayer— 
placing him in the position no more of 
a son of God, but of one who, tempting 
the Lord his God, may read his rebuke 
where it stands recorded for the ages. 
But where such a movement has origi- 
nated amongst the people, the very facts 
adduced to argue its falsehood from its 
vulgarity are to me so many indications 
on the other side; for I could ill believe 
in a divine influence which did not take 
the person such as he was—did not, 
while giving him power from beyond 
him, leave his individuality uninjured, 
yea intensify it, subjecting the very means 
of its purification, the spread of the new 
leaven, to the laws of time and growth. 
To look at the thing from the other side, 
the genuineness of the man’s reception 
of it will be manifest in the meeting of 
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his present conditions with the new thing 
—in the show of results natural to one 
of his degree of development. To hear 
a rude man utter his experience in the 
forms of cultivation would be at once to 
suspect the mere glitter of a reflex, and 
to doubt an illumination from within. 
I repeat, the genuine influence shows it- 
self such in showing that it has laid hold 
of the very man, at the very stage of 
growth he had reached. The dancing 
of David before the ark, the glow of 
Saint Stephen’s face, and the wild ges- 
tures and rude songs of miners and fish- 
ers and negroes, may all be signs of the 
presence of the same spirit in temples 
various. Children will rush and shout 
and halloo for the same joy which sends 
others of the family to weep apart. 

Of course the one infallible test as to 
whether any such movement is of man 
without God, or of God within the man, 
is the following life; only a large space 
for fluctuation must be allowed where a 
whole world of passions and habits has 
to be subjected to the will of God through 
the vicegerency of a human will hardly 
or only just awakened, and as yet un- 
conscious of itself. 

The nearest Joseph Mair could come 
to the origin of the present movement 
was the influence of a certain Stornoway 
fisherman, whom they had brought back 
with them on their return from the coasts 
of Lewis—a man of Celtic fervor and 
faith, who had agreed to accompany 
them probably in the hope of serving 
a set of the bravest and hardest-working 
men in the world, who yet spent a large 
part of their ease in drinking up the 
earnings of fierce and perilous labor. 
There were a few amongst them, he 
found, already prepared to receive the 
word, and to each of these he spoke in 
private. They spoke to one another, 
then each to his friend outside the little 
circle. Next a few met to pray. These 
drew others in, and at length it was de- 
livered from mouth to mouth that on the 
following Sunday, at a certain early hour 
in the morning, a meeting would be held 
in the Baillie’s Barn, a cave large enough 
to receive all the grown population of 
Scaurnose. 
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The news of this gathering of course 
reached the Seaton, where some were 
inclined to go and see, others to go and 
hear; most of even the latter class, how- 
ever, being at the same time more than 
inclined to mock at the idea of a pop- 
ular religious assembly. 

Not so Duncan MacPhail, who, not- 
withstanding the more than half-pagan 
character of his ideas, had too much 
reverence to mock at anything in the 
form of religion, to all the claims of 
which he was even eager to assent: 
when the duty of forgiveness was press- 
ed upon him too hard, he would take his 
last refuge in excepting to the authority 
of the messenger. He regarded the an- 
nouncement of the meeting with the 
greater respect that the man from Stor- 
noway was.a MacLeod, and so of his 
mother’s clan. 

It was now the end of August, when 
the sky is of a paler blue in the day- 
time and greener about the sunset. The 
air had in it a touch of cold, which, like 
as a faint acid affects a sweet drink, only 
rendered the warmth more pleasant. Ou. 
the appointed morning the tide was low 
and the waves died gently upon the sand, 
seeming to have crept away from the 
shore to get nearer to the sunrise. Dun- 
can was walking along the hard wet sand 
toward the promontory, with Mr. Gra- 
ham on one side of him and Malcolm on 
the other. There was no gun to fire this 
morning ; it was Sunday, and all might 
repose undisturbed : the longer sleep in 
bed, possibly the shorter in church. 

“T wish you had your sight but for a 
moment, Mr. MacPhail,” said the school- 
master. “ How this sunrise would make 
you leap for joy!” 

“Ay!” said Malcolm, “it wad gar dad- 
dy grip till 's pipes in twa hurries.” 

“And what should she'll pe wanting 
her pipes for?” asked Duncan. 

“To praise God wi’,” answered Mal- 
colm. 

“ Ay, ay,” murmured Duncan thought- 
fully. “They are that.” 

“What are they ?” asked Mr. Graham 
gently. 

“For to praise God,” answered Dun- 
can solemnly. 
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“TI almost envy you,” returned Mr. 
Graham, “when I think how you will 
praise God one day. What a glorious 
waking you will have!” 

“Then it ’ll pe your opinion, Mr. Cra- 
ham, that she'll pe sleeping her sound 
sleep, and not pe lying wide awake in 
her coffin all ta time ?” 

“A good deal better than that, Mr. 
MacPhail,” returned the schoolmaster 
cheerily. ‘It’s my opinion that you are, 
as it were, asleep now, and that the mo- 
ment you die you will feel as if you had 
just woke up, and for the first time in 
your life. For one thing, you will see 
far better then than any of us do now.” 

But poor Duncan could not catch the 
idea: his mind was filled with a prevent- 
ing fancy. “Yes; I know—at ta tay of 
chutchment,” he said. ‘Put what ’ll pe 
ta use of ketting her eyes open peéfore 
she 'Il pe up? How should she pe see- 
ing with all ta earth apove her; and ta 
cravestones too tat I know my poy Mal- 
colm will pe laying on ta top of his old 
crandfather to keep him warm, and let 
peoples pe know tat ta plind piper will 


pe lying town pelow wide awake and 


ferry uncomfortable ?”’ 

“Excuse me, Mr. MacPhail, but that’s 
all a mistake,” said Mr. Graham posi- 
tively. ‘‘The body is but a sort of shell 
that we cast off when we die, as the corn 
casts off its husk when it begins to grow. 
The life of the seed comes up out of 
the earth in a new body, as Saint Paul 
says—” 

“Then,” interrupted Duncan, “she'll pe 
crowing up out of her crave like a seed 
crowing up to pe a corn or a parley ?” 

The schoolmaster began to despair of 
ever conveying to the piper the idea that 
the living man is the seed sown, and that 
when the body of this seed dies, then the 
new body, with the man in it, springs 
alive out of the old one—that the death 
of the one is the birth of the other. Far 
more enlightened people than Duncan 
never imagine, and would find it hard 
to believe, that the sowing of the seed 
spoken of might mean something else 
than the burying of the body; not per- 
ceiving what yet surely is plain enough, 
that that would be the sowing of a seed 
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already dead and incapable of giving ; 
birth to anything whatever. 

“No, no,” he said, almost impatiently, 
“you will never be in the grave: it is 
only your body that will go there, with 
nothing /ke life about it except the smile 
the glad soul has left on it. The poor 
body when thus forsaken is so dead that 
it can’t even stop smiling. Get Malcolm 
to read to you out of the book of the 
Revelation how there were multitudes 
even then standing before the throne. 
They had died in this world, yet there 
they were, well and happy.” 

“Oh yes,” said Duncan, with no small 
touch of spitefulness in his tone—‘‘twang- 
twanging at teir fine colden herps! She'll 
not be thinking much of ta herp for a 
music-maker! And people tells her 
she'll not pe hafing her pipes tere! Och 
hone! och hone! She'll chust pe lying 
still and not pe ketting up, and when ta 
work is ofer and eferypody cone away,, 
she'll chust pe ketting up and taking a 
look apout her, to see if she'll pe finding 
a stand o’ pipes that some coot highland- 
man has peen left pehint him when he 
died lately.” 

“You'll find it rather lonely, won't 
you?” 

“Yes, no toubt, for they'll aal pe cone 
up. Well, she'll haf her pipes; and she 
could not co where ta pipes was looked 
town upon by all ta creat people, and all 
ta smaal ones too.” 

They had now reached the foot of the 
promontory, and turned northward, each 
of his companions taking an arm of the 
piper to help him over the rocks that lay 
between them and the mouth of the cave, 
which soon yawned before them like a 
section of the mouth of a great fish. Its 
floor of smooth rock had been swept out 
clean and sprinkled with dry sea sand.. 
There were many hollows and projec- 
tions along its sides rudely fit for serving 
as seats, to which had been added a 
number of forms extemporized of planks 
and thwarts. No one had yet arrived 
when they entered, and they went at 
once to the farther end of the cave, that 
Duncan, who was a little hard of hear- 
ing, might be close to the speakers. 
There his companions turned and look- 
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ed behind them: an exclamation, fol- 
lowed by a full glance at each other, 
broke from each. 

The sun, just clearing the end of the 
opposite promontory, shone right into 
the mouth of the cave from the midst of 
a tumult of gold, in which all the other 
colors of his approach had been swallow- 
ed up. The triumph strode splendent 
over sea and shore, subduing waves and 
rocks toa path for its mighty entrance 
into that dark cave on the human coast. 

With his back to the light stood Dun- 
can in the bottom of the cave, his white 
hair gleaming argentine, as if his poor 
blind head were the very goal of the 
heavenly progress. He turned round. 


“Will it pe a fire? She feels something 
warm on her head,” he said, rolling his 
sightless orbs, upon which the splendor 
broke waveless, casting a grim shadow 
of him on the jagged rock behind. 
“No,” answered Mr. Graham: “‘it is 
He’s just out of his 


the sun you feel. 
grave.” 

The old man gave a grunt. 

“T often think,” said the schoolmaster 
to Malcolm, “that possibly the reason 
why we are told so little about the world 
we are going to is, that no description of 
it would enter our minds, any more than 
a description of that sunrise would carry 
a notion of its reality into the mind of 
your grandfather.” 

‘She’s obleeched to you, Mr. Craham!” 
said the piper with offence. “You take 
her ferry stupid. You're so proud of your 
eyes, you think a plind man cannot see 
at aall. Chm!” 

But the folk began to assemble. By 
twos and threes, now from the one side, 
now from the other, they came dropping 
in, as if out of the rush of the blinding 
sunshine, till the seats were nearly filled, 
while a goodly company gathered about 
the mouth of the cave, there to await the 
arrival of those who had called the meet- 
ing. Presently MacLeod, a small thin 
man with iron-gray hair, keen, shrewd 
features, large head and brown complex- 
ion, appeared, and made his way to the 
farther end of the cave, followed by three 
or four of the men of Scaurnose, amongst 
whom walked a pale-faced consumptive 
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lad with bowed shoulders and eyes on 
the ground: he it was who, feebly clam- 
bering on a ledge of rock, proceeded to 
conduct the worship of the assembly. 
His parents were fisher-people of Scaur- 
nose, who to make a minister of him had 
been half starving the rest of their fam- 
ily, but he had broken down at length 
under the hardship of endless work and 
wretched food. From the close of the 
session in March he had been teaching 
in Aberdeen until a few days before, 
when he came home, aware that he was 
dying, and full of a fervor betraying 
anxiety concerning himself rather than 
indicating the possession of good news 
for others. The sun had now so far 
changed his position that, although he 
still shone into the cave, the preacher 
stood in the shadow, out of which gleam- 
ed his wasted countenance, pallid and 
sombre and solemn, as first he poured 
forth an abject prayer for mercy, con- 
ceived in the spirit of a slave supplicating 
the indulgence of a hard master, and 
couched in words and tones that bore 
not a trace of the filial; then read the 
chapter containing the curses of Mount 
Ebal, and gave the congregation one of 
Duncan’s favorite psalms to sing, and at _ 
length began a sermon on what he call- 
ed the divine justice. Not one word 
was there in it, however, concerning 
God's love of fair dealing, either as be- 
twixt himself and man or as_ betwixt 
man and his fellow. The preacher's 
whole notion of justice was the punish- 
ment of sin, and that punishment was 
hell and hell only; so that the whole 
sermon was about hell from beginning 
to end—hell appalling, lurid, hopeless. 
And the eyes of all were fixed upon him 
with that glow from within which man- 
ifests the listening spirit. Some of the 
women were pale as himself from sympa- 
thetic horror, doubtless also from a vague 
stirring of the conscience, which, without 
accusing them of crime, yet told them 
that all was not right between them and 
their God; while the working of the 
faces of some of the men betrayed a 
mind not at all at ease concerning their 
prospects. It was an eloquent and pow- 
erful utterance, and might doubtless claim 
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its place in the economy of human edu- 
cation; but it was at best a pagan em- 
- bodiment of truths such as a righteous 
pagan might have discovered, and breath- 
ed nothing of the spirit of Christianity, 
being as unjust toward God as it repre- 
sented him to be toward men: the God 
of the preacher was utterly unlike the 
Father of Jesus. Urging his hearers to 
flee from the wrath to come, he drew such 
a picture of an angry Deity as in nothing 
resembled the revelation in the Son. 

“Fellow-sinners,” he said in conclu- 
sion, “haste ye and flee from the wrath 
to come. Now is God waiting to be 
gracious, but only so long as his Son 
holds back the indignation ready to burst 
forth and devour you. He sprinkles its 
flames with the scarlet wool and the hys- 
sop of atonement. He stands between 
you and justice, and pleads with his in- 
censed Father for his rebellious creatures. 
Well for you that He so stands and so 
pleads! Yet even //e could not prevail 
for ever against such righteous anger, 
and it is but for a season He will thus 
entreat: the day will come when He 
will stand aside and let the fiery furnace 
break forth and slay you. Then, with 
howling and anguish, with weeping and 
wailing and gnashing of teeth, ye shall 
know that God is a God of justice, that 
his wrath is one with his omnipotence, 
and his hate everlasting as the fires of 
hell. But doas ye will, ye cannot thwart 
his decrees, for to whom He will He 
showeth mercy, and whom He will He 
hardeneth.” 

Scarcely had he ceased when a loud 
cry, clear and keen, rang through every 
corner of the cave. Well might the 
preacher start and gaze around him, for 
the cry was articulate, sharply modeled 
into the three words—“ Father o’ lichts!”’ 
Some of the men gave a scared groan, 
and some of the women shrieked. None 
could tell whence the cry had come, and 
Malcolm alone could guess who must 
have uttered it. 

“Yes,” said the preacher, recovering 
himself and replying to the voice, “He 
zs the Father of lights, but only to them 
that are in Christ Jesus: He is no Father, 
but an avenging Deity, to them over 
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whom the robe of his imputed righteous- 
ness is not cast. Jesus Christ himself 
will not be gracious for ever. Kiss ye 
the Son, lest even Ye be angry, and ye 
perish from the way when his wrath is 
kindled but a little.” 

“Father o’ lichts!” rang the cry again, 
and louder than before. 

To Malcolm it seemed close behind 
him, but he had the self-possession not 
to turn his head. The preacher took no 
further notice. MacLeod stood up, and 
having, in a few simple remarks, at- 
tempted to smooth some of the asperi- 
ties of the youth’s address, announced 
another meeting in the evening, and dis- 
missed the assembly with prayer. 

Malcolm went home with his grand- 
father. He was certain it was the laird’s 
voice he had heard, but he would at- 
tempt no search after his refuge that day, 
for dread of leading to its discovery by 
others. 

That evening most of the boats of the 
Seaton set out for the fishing-ground as 
usual, but not many went from Scaur- 
nose. Blue Peter would go no more of 
a Sunday, hence Malcolm was free for 
the night, and again with his grandfather 
walked along the sands in the evening 
toward the cave. 

The sun was going down on the other 
side of the promontory before them, and 
the sky was gorgeous in rose and blue, 
in peach and violet, in purple and green, 
barred and fretted, heaped and broken, 
scattered and massed—every color edged 
and tinged and harmonized with a glory 
as of gold molten with heat and glow- 
ing with fire. The thought that his 
grandfather could not see and had never 
seen such splendor made Malcolm sad, 
and very little was spoken between them 
as they went. 

When they arrived the service had al- 
ready commenced, but room was made 
for them to pass, and a seat was found 
for Duncan where he could hear. Just 
as they entered, Malcolm spied, amongst 
those who preferred the open air at the 
mouth of the cavern, a face which he ~ 
was all but certain was that of one of 
the three men from whom he had res- 
cued the laird. 
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MacLeod was to address them. He 
took for his text the words of the Sa- 
viour, ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest,” and founded upon them a simple, 
gracious and all but eloquent discourse, 
very different in tone and influence from 
that of the young student. It must be 
confessed that the Christ he presented 
was very far off, and wrapped in a hazy 
nimbus of abstraction—that the toil of 
his revelation was forgotten, the life He 
lived being only alluded to, and that not 
for the sake of showing what He was, 
and hence what God is, but to illustrate 
the conclusions of men concerning him; 
and yet there was that heart of reality in 
the whole thing which no moral vulgarity 
of theory, no injustice toward God, no 
tyranny of stupid logic over childlike in- 
tuitions, could so obscure as to render it 
inoperative. From the form of the Son 
of Man, thus beheld from afar, came a 
warmth like the warmth from the first 
approach of the far-off sun in spring, suf- 
ficing to rouse the earth from the sleep 
of winter in which all the time the same 
sun has been its warmth, and has kept 
it from sleeping unto death. 

MacLeod was a thinker, aware of the 
movements of his own heart, and able to 
reflect on others the movements of their 
hearts; hence, although in the main he 
treated the weariness and oppression 
from which Jesus offered to set them free 
as arising from a sense of guilt and the 
fear of coming misery, he could not help 
alluding to more ordinary troubles and 
depicting other phases of the heart’s rest- 
lessness with such truth and sympathy 
that many listened with a vague feeling 
of exposure to a supernatural insight. 
The sermon soon began to show its in- 
fluence, for a sense of the need of help 
is so present to every simple mind that, 
of all messages, the offer of help is of 
easiest reception: some of the women 
were sobbing, and the silent tears were 
flowing down the faces of others; while 
of the men many were looking grave 
and thoughtful, and kept their eyes fixed 
on the speaker. At length, toward the 
close, MacLeod judged it needful to give 
a word of warning. 


“But, my friends,” he said—and his 
voice grew low and solemn—"I dare not 
make an end without reminding you that 
if you stop your ears against the gracious 
call a day will come when not even the 
merits of the Son of God will avail you, 
but the wrath of the—” 

“Father o lichts/” once more burst 


‘ringing out, like the sudden cry of a 


trumpet in the night. 

MacLeod took no notice of it, but 
brought his sermon at once to a close, 
and specified the night of the following 
Saturday for the next meeting. They 
sung a psalm, and after a slow, solemn, 
thoughtful prayer the .congregation dis- 
persed. 

But Malcolm, who, anxious because 
of the face he had seen as he entered, 
had been laying his plans, after begging 
his grandfather in a whisper to go home 
without him, for a reason he would af- 
terward explain, withdrew into a recess 
whence he could watch the cave with- 
out being readily discovered. 

Scarcely had the last voices of the re- 
treating congregation died away when 
the same ill-favored face peeped round 
the corner of the entrance, gave a quick 
glance about, and the man came in. 
Like a snuffing terrier he went peering 
in the dimness into every hollow and be- 
hind every projection, until he suddenly 
caught sight of Malcolm, probably by a 
glimmering of his eyes. 

“Hillo, Humpy!” he cried in a tone 
of exultation, and sprang up the rough 
ascent of a step or two to where he sat. 

Malcolm half rose, and met him with 
a well-delivered blow between the eyes. 
He fell, and lay for a moment stunned. 
Malcolm sat down again and watched 
him. When he came to himself he crept 
out, muttering imprecations, He knew 
it was not Humpy who dealt the blow. 

As soon as he was gone Malcolm in 
his turn began searching. He thought 
he knew every hole and corner of the 
cave, and there was but one where the 
laird—who, for as near him as he heard 
his voice the first time, certainly had 
not formed one of the visible congrega- 
tion—might have concealed himself: if 
that was his covert, there he must be 
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still, for he had assuredly not issued 
from it. 

Immediately behind where he sat in 
the morning was a projection of rock, 
with a narrow cleft between it and the 
wall of the cavern, visible only from the 
very back of the cave, where the roof 
came down low. But when he thought 
of it he saw that even here he could not 
have been hidden in the full light of the 
morning from the eyes of some urchins 
who had seated themselves as far back 
as the roof would allow them, and they 
had never looked as if they saw any- 
thing more than other people. Still, if 
he was to search.at all, here he must be- 
gin. The cleft had scarcely more width 
than sufficed to admit his body, and his 
hands told him at once that there was 
no laird there. Could there be any 
opening farther? If there was, it could 
only be somewhere above. Was ad- 
vance in that direction possible ? 

He felt about, and, finding two or 
three footholds, began to climb in the 
dark, and had reached the height of six 
feet or so when he came to a horizontal 
projection, which for a moment only 
barred his farther progress. Having lit- 
erally surmounted this—that is, got on 
the top of it—he found there a narrow 
vertical opening: was it but a shallow 
recess, or did it lead into the heart of the 
rock? 

Carefully feeling his way both with 
hands and feet, he advanced a step or 
two, and came to a place where the pas- 
sage widened a little, and then took a 
sharp turn and became so narrow that 
it was with difficulty he forced himself 
through. It was, however, but one close 
pinch, and he found himself, as his feet 
told him, at the top of a steep descent. 
He stood for a moment hesitating, for 
prudence demanded a light. The sound 
of the sea was behind him, but all in 
front was still as the darkness of the 
grave. Suddenly up from unknown 
depths of gloom came the tones of a 
sweet childish voice singing ‘‘ The Lord’s 
my Shepherd.” 

Malcolm waited until the psalm was 
finished, and then called out, “‘ Mr. Stew- 
art! I’m here— Malcolm MacPhail. I 


want to see ye. Tell him it’s me, 
Phemy.” 

A brief pause followed: then Phemy’s 
voice answered, “Come awa’ doon. He 
says ye s’ be welcome.” 

“Canna ye shaw a licht, than, for I 

dinna ken a fit o’ the ro’d?” said Mal- 
colm. 
’ The next moment a light appeared at 
some little distance below, and presently 
began to ascend, borne by Phemy, to- 
ward the place where he stood. She 
took him by the hand without a word 
and led him down a slope, apparently 
formed-of material fallen from the roof, 
to the cave already described. The mo- 
ment he entered it he marked the water 
in its side, the smooth floor, the walls 
hollowed into a thousand fantastic cav- 
ities, and knew he had come upon the 
cave in which his great-grandfather had 
found refuge so many years before. 
Changes in its mouth had rendered en- 
trance difficult, and it had slipped by 
degrees from the knowledge of men. 

At the bottom of the slope, by the side 
of the well, sat the laird. Phemy set the 
little lantern she carried on itsedge. The 
laird rose and shook hands with Mal- 
colm, and asked him to be seated. 

“T’m_ sorry to say they're efter ye 
again, laird,” said Malcolm after a little 
ordinary chat. 

Mr. Stewart was on his feet instantly. 
“TI maun awa’. Tak care o’ Phemy,” 
he said hurriedly. 

“Na, na, sir,’ said Malcolm, laying 
his hand on his arm; “there’s nae sic 
hurry. As lang’s I’m here ye may sit 
still; an’, as far’s I ken, nobody’s fun’ 
the w’y in but-mysel’, an’ that was yer 
ain wyte (d/ame), laird. But ye hae 
garred mair fowk nor me luik, an’ that’s 
the pity o’ ’t.” 

“I tauld ye, sir, ye sudna cry oot,” 
said Phemy. 

“T couldna help it,” said Stewart apolo- 
getically. 

“Weel, ye sudna ha’ gane near them 
again,” persisted the little woman. 

“Wha kent but they kent whaur I cam 
frae ?” also persisted the laird. 

“Sit ye doon, sir, an’ lat’s hae a word 
aboot it,”” said Malcolm cheerily. 
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The laird cast a doubting look at 
Phemy. 

“ Ay, sit doon,” said Phemy. 

Mr. Stewart yielded, but nervous starts 
and sudden twitches of the muscles be- 
trayed his uneasiness: it looked as if his 
body would jump up and run without 
his mind’s consent. 


“Hae ye ony w’y 0’ winnin’ oot o’ this, 


.forbye (desédes) the mou’ o’ the cave 
there?” asked Malcolm. 


“Nane 'at I ken o’,” answered Phemy. 


“But there’s heaps o’ hidy-holes i’ the 


inside o’ 

“That's a’ verra weel, but gien they 
keepit the mov’, an’ took their time till 
t, they bude to grip ye.” 

“There may be, though,” resumed 
Phemy. “It gangs back-a lang road. 
I hae never been in sicht 0’ the en’ o’ ’t. 
It comes doon verra laich in some places, 
and gangs up heich again in ithers, but 
no sign o’ an en’ till ’t.” 

“Is there ony soon’ o’ watter intill ’t ?” 
asked Malcolm. 

“Na, nane’ateverI hard. But I'll tell 
ye what I Zae hard: [hae hard the flails 
gaein’ thud, thud, abune my heid.” 

“Hoot toot, Phemy!’ said Malcolm: 
“we're a guid mile an’ a half frae the 
nearest ferm-toon, an’ that, I reckon, ’Il 
be the Hoose-ferm.” 

“T canna help that,” persisted Phemy. 
“Gien ’t wasna the flails, whiles ane, an’ 
whiles twa, I dinna ken what it cud hae 
been. Hoo far it was, I canna say, for 
it’s ill measurin’ i’ the dark, or wi’ nae- 
thing but a bowat (/an/ern) i’ yer han’ ; 
but gien ye ca’d it mair, I wadna won’er.” 

“It’s amichty howkin !”’ said Malcolm, 
“but for a’ that it wadna haud ye frae the 
grip o’ thae scoonrels: whaurever ye ran 
they cud rin efter ye.” 

“I think we cud sort them,” said 
Phemy. ‘“There’s ae place, a guid bit 
farrer in, whaur the rufe comes doon to 
the flure, leavin’ jist ae sma’ hole to creep 
throu’: it wad be fine to hae a gey muckle 
stane handy, jist to row (70/7) athort it, 
an’ gar’t luik as gien ’t was the en’ 0’ 
a’thing. But the hole’s sae sma’ at the 
laird has ill gettin’ his puir back throu’ ’t.” 

“T couldna help won’erin’ hoo he wan 
throu’ at the tap there,” said Malcolm. 


[JuLy, 


At this the laird laughed almost mer- 

rily, and rising took Malcolm by the 
hand and led him to the spot, where he 
made him feel a rough groove in the 
wall of the rocky strait: into this hollow 
he laid his hump, and so slid sideways 
through. 
. Malcolm squeezed himself through 
after him, saying, ‘Noo ye’re oot, laird, 
hadna ye better come wi’ me hame to 
Miss Horn’s, whaur ye wad be as safe’s 
gien ye war in h’aven itsel’ ?” 

“Na, I canna gang to Miss Horn’s,” 
he replied. 

“What for no, laird ?” 

Pulling Malcolm down toward him, the 
laird whispered in his ear, “’Cause she’s 
fleyt at my back.” 

A moment or two passed ere Malcolm 
could think.of a reply both true and fit- 
ting. When at length he spoke again 
there was no answer, and he knew that 
he was alone. 

He left the cave and set out for the 
Seaton; but, unable to feel at peace 
about his friends, resolved on the way to 
return after seeing his grandfather, and 
spend the night in the outer cave. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
WANDERING STARS. 

HE had not been gone many minutes 
when the laird passed once more through 
the strait, and stood a moment waiting 
for Phemy: she had persuaded him to 
go home to.her father’s for the night. 
But the next instant he darted back, with 
trembling hands caught hold of Phemy, 
who was following him with the lantern, 
and stammered in her ear, “There’s 
somebody there! I dinna ken whaur 
they come frae.”’ 

Phemy went to the front of the pas- 
sage and listened, but could hear noth- 
ing, and returned. “Bide ye whaur ye 
are, laird,” she said: “I'll gang doon, 
an’ gien I hear or see naething I'll come 
back for ye.” 

With careful descent, placing her feet 
on the well-known points unerringly, she 
reached the bottom, and peeped into the 
outer cave. The place was quite dark. 
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Through its jaws the sea glimmered faint 
in the low light that skirted the northern 
horizon, and the slow pulse of the tide 
upon the rocks was the sole sound to be 
heard. No: another in the cave close 
beside her—one small solitary noise, as 
of shingle yielding under the pressure 
of a standing foot. She held her breath 
and listened, her heart beating so loud 
that she feared it would deafen her to 
what would come next. A good many 
minutes, half an hour it seemed to her, 
passed, during which she heard nothing 
more; but as she peeped out for the 
twentieth time a figure glided into the 
field of vision bounded by the cave’s 
mouth. It was that of a dumpy woman. 
She entered the cave, tumbled over one 
of the forms, and gave a loud cry, coupled 
with an imprecation. “The deevil roast 
them ’at laid me sic a trap!” she said. 
“T hae broken the shins the auld markis 
laudit.”’ 

“Hold your wicked tongue!”’ hissed a 
voice in return, almost in Phemy’s very 
ear. 

“Ow! ye ’re there, are ye, mem ?” re- 


joined the other, in a voice that held in- 
ternal communication with her wounded 


shins. ‘‘Coupit ye the crans like me?” 

The question, Englished, was, Did 
you fall heels over head like me?” but 
was capable of a metaphorical interpre- 
tation as well. 

“Hold your tongue, I say, woman! 

Who knows but some of the Saints may 
be at their prayers within hearing?” 
’ “Na, na, mem, there’s nae risk o’ that. 
This is no ane o’ yer creepy caves whaur 
otters an’ wullcats hae their habitations: 
. it’s a muckle open-mou’d place, like 
them ’at prays intill 'it—as toom an’ 
clear-sidit as a tongueless bell. But 
what for ye wad hae’s come here to oor 
cracks (conversation) I canna faddom. 
A body wad think ye had an ill thoucht 
i’ yer heid—eh, mem ?” 

The suggestion was followed by a low, 
almost sneering laugh. As she spoke 
the sounds of her voice and step had 
been advancing with cautious intermit- 
tent approach. 

“T hae ye noo,” she said, as she seated 
herself at length beside the other. ‘The 
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gowk, Geordie Bray!’ she went on—‘‘to 
tak it intill’s oogly heid ’at the cratur 
wad be hurklin’ here! It’s no the place 
for ane ‘at has to hide ’s heid for verra 
shame o’ slippin’ aff the likes o’ himsel’ 
upo’ sic a braw mither. Could he get 
nae ither door to win in at, haith?” 

“Woman, you'll drive me mad!” said 
the other. 

“Weel, hinney,” returned the former, 
suddenly changing her tone, “I’m mair 
an’ mair convenced ’at yon’s the verra 
laad for yer purpose. For ae thing, ye 
see, nobody kens whaur he cam frae, as 
the laird, bonny laad! wad say, an’ no- 
body can contradick a word—the auld 
man less than onybody, for I can tell 
him what he kens to be trowth. Only I 
winna muv till / ken whaur he comes 
frae.” 

“Wouldn't you prefer not knowing for 
certain? You could swear with the bet- 
ter grace.” 

“Deil a bit! It maitters na to me 
whilk side o’ my teeth I chow wi’. But 
I winna sweir till I ken the trowth, ’at 
I may haud aff o’ 't. He’s the man, 
though, gien we can get a grip o’ ’m. 
He luiks the richt thing, ye see, mem. 
He has a glisk (s/ight ook) o’ the mar- 
kis tu—divna ye think, mem ?” , 

“TInsolent wretch !” 

“Caw canny,mem. A’ thing maun be 
considered. It wad but gar the thing 
luik the mair likly. Fowk gangs the 
len’th o’ sayin’ ’at Humpy himsel’ ’s no 
the sin (soz) o’ the auld laird, honest 
man!” 

“It’s a wicked lie!" burst with indig- 
nation from the other. 

“There may be waur things nor a bit 
lee. Ony gait, ae thing’s easy priven: 
ye lay verra dowie (Aoordy) for a month 
or sax ooks ance upon a time at Lossie 
Hoose, an’ that was a feow years—we 
needna speir hoo mony—efter ye was 
lichtened o’ the tither. Whan they hear 
that at that time ye gae birth till a lad- 
bairn, the whilk was stown awa’, an’ 
never hard tell o’ till noo, ‘It may weel 
be,’ fowk’ll say: ‘them ’at has drunk 
wad drink again.’ It wad affoord riz- 
zons, ye see, an’ guid anes, for the bairn 
bein’ putten oot o’ sicht, and wad mak 
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the haill story mair nor likly i’ the jeedg- 
ment o’ a’ ’at hard it.” 

“You scandalous woman! That would 
be to confess to all the world that he was 


_ not the son of my late husband.” 


“They say that o’ him ‘at zs, an’ hoo 
muckle the waur are ye? Lat them say 
’at they like, sae lang ’s we can shaw ’at 
he cam o’ your body, an’ was born i’ 
wedlock? Ye hae yer lan’s ance mair, 
for ye hae a sin ‘at can guide them ; and 
ye can guide him. He’s a bonny lad— 
bonny eneuch to be yer leddyship’s, avd 
his lordship’s—an’ sae, as I was remark- 
in’, i’ the jeedgment o’ ill-thouchtit fowk, 
the mair likly to be heir to auld Stewart 
o’ Kirkbyres.” 

She laughed huskily. 

“But I maun hae a scart o’ yer pen, 
mem, afore I wag tongue about it,” she 
went on. “I ken brawly hoo to set it 
gauin’: I sanna be the first to ring the 
bell. Na, na; Is’ set Miss Horn’s Jean 
jawin’, an’ it ‘ll be a’ ower the toon in a 
jiffy—at first in a kin’ 0’ a sough ’at 
naebody ’ill unnerstan’, but it “ll grow 
looder an’ plainer. At the lang last it 
ill come to yer leddyship’s hearin’; an’ 
syne ye hae me taen up an’ questioned 
afore a justice o’ the peace, that there 
may be no luik o’ any compack atween 
the twao’’s. But, as I said afore, I'll 
no muv till I ken a’ aboot the lad first, 
an’ syne get a scart o’ your pen, mem.” 

“You must be the devil himself!” said. 
the other, in a tone that was not of dis- 
pleasure. 

“I hae been tellt that afore, an’ wi’ 
less rizzon,” was the reply, given also in 
a tone that was not of displeasure. 

“ But what if we should be found out ?” 

“Ye can lay ’t a’ upo’ me.” 

“And what will you do with it?” 

“Tak/it wi’ me,” was the answer, ac- 
companied by another husky laugh. 

“Where to ?” 

“Speir nae questons an’ ye’ll be tellt 
nae lees. Ony gait, I s’ lea’ nae track 
ahin’ me. An’ for that same sake, I 
maun hae my pairt i’ my han’ the meen- 
ute the thing’s been sworn till. Gien ye 
fail me, ye’ll sune see me get mair licht 
upo’ the subjec’, an’ confess till a great 
mistak. By the Michty, but I'll sweir 


the verra contrar the neist time I’m hed 


up! Ay, an’ ilka body ’ill believe me. 
An’ whaur’ll ye be than, my leddy? 
For though / micht mistak, ye cudna. 
Faith! they’ll hae ye ta’en up for per- 
jury.” 

“You're a dangerous accomplice,” said 
the lady. 

“T’ma tule ye maun tak by the han’le 
or ye’ll rue the edge,” returned the other 
quietly. 

“As soon, then, as I get a hold of that 
misbegotten elf—” 

“Mean ye the yoong laird or the 
yoong markis, mem ?” 

“You forget, Mrs. Catanach, that you 
are speaking to a lady.” 

“Ye maun hae been unco like ane ae 
nicht, ony gait,mem. But I’m dune wi’ 
my jokin’.” 

“As soon, I say, as I get my poor boy 
into proper hands, I shall be ready to 
take the next step.” 

“What for sud ye pit it aff till than? 
ffe canna du muckle ae w’y or ither.” 

“T will tell you. His uncle, Sir Joseph, 
prides himself on being an honest man, 
and if some busybody were to tell him 
that poor Stephen, as I am told people 
are saying, was no worse than harsh 
treatment had made him—for you know 
his father could not bear the sight of 
him to the day of his death—he would 
be the more determined to assert his 
guardianship and keep things out of my 
hands. But if I once had the poor fel- 
low in an asylum, or in my own keep- 
ing, you see—” 

“Weel, mem, gien I be potty, ye’re 
panny,” exclaimed the midwife with her 
gelatinous laugh. ‘“Losh, mem!” she 
burst out after a moment’s pause, “ gien 
you an’ me was to fa’ oot, there wad be 
astramash! He! he! he!” 

They rose and left the cave together, 
talking as they went, and Phemy, trem- 
bling all over, rejoined the laird. 

She could understand little of what 
she had heard, and yet, enabled by her 
affection, retained in her mind a good 
deal of it. After events brought more 
of it to her recollection, and what I have 
here given is an attempted restoration. 
of the broken mosaic. She rightly 
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judged it better to repeat nothing of 
what she had overheard to the laird, to 
whom it would only redouble terror; and 
when he questioned her in his own way 
concerning it, she had little difficulty, so 
entirely did he trust her, in satisfying 
him with a very small amount of -infor- 
mation. When they reached her home 
she told all she could to her father; 
whose opinion it was that the best, in- 
deed the only, thing they could do was 
to keep, if possible, a yet more vigilant 
guard over the laird and his liberty. 

Soon after they were gone Malcolm 
returned, and, little thinking that there 
was no one left to guard, chose a shelter- 
ed spot in the cave, carried thither a 
quantity of dry sand, and lay down to 
sleep, covered with his tarpaulin coat. 
He found it something chilly, however, 
and did not rest so well but that he woke 
with the first break of day. 

The morning, as it drew slowly on, 
was a strange contrast, in its gray and 
saffron, to the gorgeous sunset of the 
night before. The sea crept up on the 
land as if it were weary and did not 
care much to flow any more. Not a 
breath of wind was in motion, and yet 
the air even on the shore seemed full 
of the presence of decaying leaves and 
damp earth. He sat down in the mouth 
of the cave, and looked out on the still, 
half-waking world of ocean and sky be- 
fore him—a leaden ocean and a dull, 
misty sky; and as he gazed a sadness 
came stealing ovet him, and a sense of 
the endlessness of labor—labor ever re- 
turning on itself and making no progress. 
The mad laird was always lamenting his 
ignorance of his origin: Malcolm thought 
he knew whence he came; and yet what 
was the much good of life? Where was 
the end to it all? People so seldom got 
what they desired! To be sure, his life 
was a happy one, or had been, but there 
was the poor laird. Why should he be 
happier than the laird? Why should the 
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laird have a hump and he have none? 
If all the world were happy but one 
man, that one’s misery would be as a 
cairn on which the countless multitudes 
of the blessed must heap the stones of 
endless questions and enduring perplex- 
ities. 

It is one thing to know from whom we 
come, and another to know Him from 
whom we come. 

Then his thoughts turned to Lady 
Florimel. All the splendors of existence 
radiated from her, but to the glory he 
could never draw nearer; the celestial 
fires of the rainbow fountain of her life 
could never warm him; she cared about 
nothing he cared about; if they had a 
common humanity they could not share 
it; to her he was hardly human. If he_ 
were to unfold before her the deepest 
layers of his thought, she would look at 
them curiously, as she might watch the 
doings of an ant or a spider. Had he 
no right to look for more? He did not 
know, and sat brooding with bowed 
head. 

Unseen from where he sat, the sun 
drew nearer the horizon ; the light grew ; 
the tide began to ripple up more diligent- 
ly; a glimmer of dawn touched even the 
brown rock in the farthest end of the 
cave. 

Where there was light there was work, 
and where there was work for any one 
there was at least justification of his ex- 
istence. That work must be done if it 
should return and return in a never- 
broken circle. Its theory could wait. 
For indeed the only hope of finding the 
theory of all theories, the Divine idea, 
lay in the going on of things. 

In the mean time, while God took care 
of the sparrows by himself, he allowed 
Malcolm a share in the protection of a 
human heart capable of the keenest suf- 
fering—that of the mad laird. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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ISBON, like ancient Rome, covers 

as with a royal mantle seven hills, 
of majestical but irregular shape, which 
rise on the left bank of the Tagus about 
nine miles inland from the ocean. So 
thickly are these hills masked with ma- 
sonry that the forest of domes, roofs, 
windows and spires reflected in the clear 
and profound waters of the river seem, 
at a little distance, all to belong to one 
vast marble palace embellished with in- 
numerable cupolas, towers and terraced 
gardens filled with citron and orange 
groves. This singularity has caused 
many travelers to pronounce the pano- 
rama of. Lisbon from the Tagus more 
strikingly grandiose than that of Con- 
stantinople from the Golden Horn, or 
that of Naples from before the island 
of Capri. 

Ordinarily, vessels sailing in from the 
Atlantic anchor in front of the fortress 
of Belem to await the inspection of the 
sanitary and custom-house officers ; and 
the view from this point, the first the 
stranger obtains of the Portuguese cap- 
ital, is extremely fascinating. The fore- 
ground consists of a narrow sandbank 
immediately opposite that famous mon- 
astery of Nossa Senhora which was built 
as an expression of gratitude to Heaven 
for the safe return of Vasco da Gama’s 
expedition to the East Indies. On this 
bank stands an isolated tower of pic- 
turesque and unique appearance. Square 
and entirely constructed of a fine marble 
of mellow tint, it rises from the waters, 
which surround it on three sides, to an 
elevation of about one hundred and fifty 
feet. Its architecture is that which is 
peculiar to Portugal, and is called J/a- 
noelite, from King Dom Manoel, a prince 
who, besides being a man of genius and 
extremely wealthy, was possessed, like 
his successor, John V., by a mania for 
building. It seems that he himself con- 
ceived the architecture which bears his 
name, and which consists of a judicious 
mingling of the Gothic, Arabian and 
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Classical styles. This tower of Belem, 
built in 1495, and baptized after the pa- 
tron saint of Lisbon, Saint Vincent, is or- 
namented with Gothic pinnacles of quaint 
design, with Arabic colonnades rivaling 
in richness of tracery and filagree stone- 
work those of the ducal palace at Venice, 
and with a terrace of Moresque charac- 
ter overhanging the stately river, which is 
at this point about four miles wide. One 
can scarcely imagine that this exquisite 
monument was intended as a fortress: it 
seems rather a fantastical building erect- 
ed by fairies for ¢ezr protection than by 
mortals to sustain the deadly shocks of 
cannonading. But beneath its gracefully 
sculptured walls are dungeons too hid- 
eous to be described—dark, buried deep 
in the heart of the rock and rendered 
damp and dreadful by the incessant en- 
croachments of the river. Here in by- 
gone days hundreds of human beings 
languished out their lives, sighing for 
death to relieve them of their misery. 
Here Dom Miguel, in the present century, 
confined the brilliant and witty writer 


José da Souza Bandeira, who had fought » 


gallantly with sword and pen for the 
liberties of his country, and who has left 
a name deeply imprinted in the hearts 
of his grateful countrymén. For forty 
years the dungeons of Saint Vincent 
have been tenantless, and are now only 
shown as curious relics of a cruel past. 
A chamber in this old tower is remarkable 
for its whispering echo. Two persons 
placed at opposite sides of the room can 
hear the voices of each other, which are 
inaudible to any one else in the apart- 
ment. 

Behind Belem Tower—or Castle, as it 
is also called—is Belem Monastery, of 
which the church and ambulatory are 
distinctly visible from the river. The 
great door is particularly beautiful : it is 
double and elaborately carved; rows 
upon rows of saints and cherubims en- 
rich its arches, and over the centre stands 
the statue in full armor of the illustrious 
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Prince Henry the Navigator. Beyond 
the walls of the church appears ‘the 
splendid ambulatory, or “ Monks’ Walk,” 
which has been recently restored. This 
appendix to a monastery is very rare. It 
is a somewhat narrow corridor about an 
eighth of a mile in length, with a superb 
groined roof in the finest Flamboyant 
Gothic. Fourteen windows, with exquis- 
ite tracery and richly-painted glass, open 
to admit views of the river, and the dead 
wall opposite was originally covered with 
frescoes which have now entirely disap- 
peared. Immediately above this mon- 
astery stands upon a commanding hill 
the palace of Ajuda, which when finish- 
ed will be the largest royal residence in 
the world: at present it represents only 
one-third of the original design. The 
hill on which it stands forms no part of 
the seven on which the capital is built, 
but is divided from them by a deep 
valley. It is the last spur of a chain 
stretching toward the sea, and is cover- 
ed with pine forests interspersed with an 
endless succession of windmills. To the 
right of the valley is the first of the hills, 
and upon it is the cemetery of the Pra- 
zeres with its cypress groves ; then comes 
the palace of the Necessidades; then, 
close upon the river, that of the Infant 
Don Sebastian, with its huge glass con- 
servatories. Farther off appears the 
heart of the city, formed of such a com- 
pact mass of buildings that it is impos- 
sible'to distinguish anything but the prin- 
cipal domes belonging to the churches. 
Towering over the town in a very im- 
posing manner is the fine basilica of 
Nossa Senhora da Estrella, built late in 
the last century by Dona Maria I. in imi- 
tation of St. Peter’s at Rome. Surround- 
ing this church are beautiful public gar- 
—dens, and beyond them rises the cupola 
of San Vicente da Fora, beneath which 
sleep many of the Portuguese sovereigns. 
Crowning a little promontory stretching 
out into the Tagus is the cathedral, with 
its massive twin towers, and beyond it the 
river widens so as to become a perfect 
lake, in many places fifteen miles across. 
In the extreme distance on the left bank 
rises a long chain of rocky mountains, 
the last peak of which is covered by the 
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precipitous castle and tower of Palmella. 
The opposite side of the Tagus, directly 
facing Lisbon, is sufficiently rocky, arid, 
sandy and deserted to scare an ostrich, 
and to induce a camel to take in a plen- 
tiful supply of drink before venturing 
upon its inhospitable-looking shores. No 
cities are visible; only one wretched vil- 
lage, Barreiro, where so few people go 
that there is no regular ferry. As to the 
Tagus itself, mere description can do it 
but faint justice: its beauties are as vary- 
ing as those of the sea itself. It is so 
broad, so blue, so deep, so truly majes- 
tic, that poets have in all ages sung its 
praises and recorded in glowing verses 
its manifold beauties. Camoens gave it 
the palm amongst Iberian streams, and 
called it his “great,” his “sweet,” his 
“mighty” and his ‘gentle river,” for 
Tagus, like ‘the serpent of old Nile,” is 
capricious, and can be at daybreak rosy 
and gentle, reflecting peacefully the glow- 
ing tints of Aurora upon an unrippled 
breast, while by noon a wind may steal 
up, and ere the sun sinks the water at 
Belem beats in foaming waves against 
the marble feet of the beautiful tower: 
perhaps an hour afterward the rising 
moon mirrors her serene countenance 
on an almost unrtffled surface. The 
largest ships of war can anchor within a 
stone’s throw of the city, and often, in 
addition to.the Portuguese fleet, there 
are to be seen in the Tagus at least a 
dozen foreign ships of war, besides the 
huge steamers that touch at Lisbon from 
South America, and countless other ves- 
sels from the four quarters of the globe. 
But the most picturesque. objects float- 
ing on the Tagus are the native faluas, 
or fishing-boats, some two-masted, some 
with a single mast, and with yellow sails, 
the corners of which are adorned with 
vividly painted images of the saints, the 
fisherman Peter and Our Lady Star of the 
Sea. These sails ascend to a point, and 
generally cross each other like the folded 
wings of a seagull. Pleasure-boats skim 
along the golden waves, and the sailors 
in their red woolen caps and blue jack- 
ets give animation to the scene. 

In spring the numberless gardens of 
Lisbon are perfectly pink with the flow- 
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ers of the Judas trees, which grow in 
great abundance throughout Portugal, 
and I have seen in consequence such 
effects of color from the river of an 
early April morning that it has seemed 
to me I had strayed into Fairyland. 
There was the marble city glistening like 
burnished gold in the sunlight, and rising 
from waters deeper in their shades of 
transparent blue than any sapphire. The 
hills all around were either vividly green 
with opening leaves and new-born grass, 
or pink with the Judas flowers, or sil- 
very with apricot and almond blossoms. 
Ships of war and commerce shadowed 
their tall masts and the ebony lace of 
their rigging in the waveless river, and 
countless faluas went merrily by, the sun- 
light kissing their pretty sails. On such 
a morning, I imagine, Camoens was first 
inspired to write “his immortal Luséad, 
and thus apostrophize the deities of the 
grand river: 
And you, O nymphs of Tagus, ever dear 
As this new ardor in my soul ye raise, 
If it was my delight from year to year 
In lowly verse to sing your river’s praise, 
A style now give me, stately, flowing, clear, 
A voice which shall be heard in after days ; 


For so may Phoebus graciously ordain 
That Tagus shall not envy Hippocrene. 


It was the wandering Ulysses, says an- 
cient tradition, who founded Lisbon, and 
gave it his name, Udysszfo, which in the 
course of time was contracted to “ Lis- 
bon;” but there are Portuguese histor- 
ians who claim for their capital a still 
more remote antiquity, and declare, with 
marvelous precision, that Elisa, a great- 
grandson of Abraham, laid its first stone 
B.C. 3259. Be this as it may, it is cer- 
tain that the Phoenicians had at a very 
early period a flourishing colony here, 
and that they introduced most success- 
fully their worship all over the country, 
for to this day rude figures carved in 
stone, representing the bull Apis, a pop- 
ular idol of this people, are frequently 
found in every part of Portugal. The 
present cathedral of Lisbon is said to be 
built on the site of a Moorish mosque 
erected out of the ruins of a temple first 
dedicated to Astarte by the Phoenicians, 
and afterward to Diana by the Romans. 
In the days of Julius Caesar both Spain 
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and Portugal were overwhelmed by the 
Romans, who utterly changed the cha- 
racter, and even some of the names, of 
the principal cities. Lisbon under their 
domination became Felicitas Fulia, in 
honor of the daughter of the first Ceesar, 
and remained beneath the imperial rule 
until A. D. 409, the time of the invasion 
of the Peninsula by the barbarians. It 
now became one of the chief cities of 
the Gothic empire, and reassumed its 
ancient name of Ulyssipo or Olispo. In 
the year 703, Don Roderick lost it to 
the Mohammedans at the fatal battle of 
Guadelete. The inhabitants had at an 
early period embraced Christianity, and 
they were now doomed to suffer beneath 
the yoke of the followers of Mohammed 
an infinity of woe and misery. Their 
conquerors were, it is true, a luxurious, 
highly-civilized and learned people, but 
they were conquerors, and the spirit of 
such is rarely gentle and conciliatory: 
moreover, the Moorish kings of Cordova, 
having concentrated the whole power 
and revenues of nine-tenths of the Pe- 
ninsula into their hands, found it neces- 
sary to employ great bodies of foreign 
auxiliaries to keep down rebellion. They 
therefore summoned mercenaries from 
all parts of the East to their aid, and 
distributed them according to their na- 
tionalities in the various cities of their 
new possessions. Thus, Egyptians were 
sent to Lisbon and Beja, Persians to 
Huete, Assyrians to Seville and Gra- 
nada, and Israelites from Damascus, 
Emessa and old Palestine to Cordova, 
Medina and Algesiras. These mercen- 
aries treated the Christians with terrible 
harshness. But if the rightful owners 
of the soil wept and toiled, their masters 
founded a glorious and glittering epoch 
in Arabian history. Art and learning 
flourished beneath their fostering care. 
Architecture of the most exquisite beauty 
and richness adorned the cities of Gra- 
nada, Seville and Toledo, and the Al- 
hambra and Alcazar are still wonders of 
the world. Lisbon also shared in these 
embellishments. Her ancient churches, 
most of them originally Roman temples, 
were converted into mosques, and but 
little of their classic origin was left be- 
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neath the gorgeous arabesques and Sar- 
acenic ornaments with which they were 
now loaded. At Cintra, not far distant 
from the city, and a spot celebrated 
throughout the world for its Eden-like 
beauty, the Moorish kings built a palace 
of surpassing splendor as their summer 
residence, in imitation of the Generalif 
of Granada. The Moors left behind 
them many traces of their passage both 
in the language and in the manners of 
the people. The Portuguese tongue con- 
tains a far greater number of Arabic 
words in common use than the Spanish, 
such, for instance, as chafariz for “ foun- 
tain,” alfandega for “custom - house,” 
etc. In the churches even now the wo- 
men are separated from the men—a 
fashion evidently derived from the Mo- 
hammedans. They occupy the centre 
or nave of the church, and squat upon 
the floor with their legs doubled up un- 
der them @ /a Turgue, no pews, chairs 
or benches being tolerated in a Portu- 
guese place of worship. Women of 
every rank are thus seated on the floor, 
those of the same party being grouped 
in circles. They never stand up, even 
at the Gospel. The male part of the con- 
gregation fill the side chapels and aisles, 
and either stand or kneel, their sitting 
being considered effeminate and unde- 
votional. Another fact of clearly East- 
ern origin is that up to about thirty years 
ago there was scarcely a chair to be seen 
in the houses of the lower and middle 
classes. The people used divans or sat 
on the ground, still the favorite posture 
of the women. The cafa, or great cloth 
cloak worn both in winter and summer 
by the Lisbon women, seems to be a 
modification of the fevdjhe used by the 
Eastern females when they go abroad. 
It is a thick, wide and much- pleated 
garment hanging from the shoulders be- 
neath a broad velvet collar, and com- 
pletely covering the whole figure. The 
lenco, or white kerchief which the wo- 
men wrap round their heads and tie 
under the chin, has been traced to the 
yasmak. It is much modified now from 
what it was in olden times. Then it 
hung over the forehead and enveloped 
the chin and neck. The few very an- 
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cient houses of Lisbon which escaped 
the earthquake have scarcely any win- 
dows looking on the street: they are all 
turned inward on the Zavsio or courtyard, 
as are those of the dwellings of Bagdad 
and Damascus. Instances of the influ- 
ence in question meet you at every turn, 
‘to say nothing of the countenances that 
show the traces of Arabian descent, es- 
pecially amongst the fishermen, who form 
aclass apart. I have seen earrings worn 
by some of the women of massive gold 
and great antiquity, and having Sara- 
cenic characters graven upon them. 
The Musselman dominion in Lisbon 
lasted until 1147, when Alfonso Henri- 
ques, the first king of Portugal, with the 
assistance of a body of Crusaders’ who 
were wintering in the kingdom, drove 
the Moors for ever from its walls. The 
siege lasted from August 3 to October 
13, and the Lisbonese were reduced al- 


most to starvation before they surrender- 
ed. On the morning, however, of the 
last-named date a great portion of the 
city wall fell down, and the Christians 
poured through the breach into the 
streets, where, aided by such of the in- 
habitants as were of their creed, they 
captured the principal Moors and forced 
the remainder to submit to their fate. 
The Koran was brought out of the chief 
mosque and burnt in the presence of 
the Mohammedan prisoners, and within 
a week every Moorish place of worship 
was converted into a church, and an 
English prelate named Gilbert created 
first bishop of Lisbon. It was not, how- 
ever, until 1385, under John I., that the 
city became the capital of the kingdom. 
To trace its history from this period to 
the reign of Dom Manoel, when it at- 
tained that commercial position which 
placed it for a short period on a par with 
the greatest cities of ancient and modern 
times, would be quite beyond the limit of 
these pages. The population was orig- 
inally divided into two distinct parts: the 
Christians, ardently Catholic, almost all 
of them belonging to some religious bro- 
therhood or other—the nobility to the 
various great orders of knighthood, the 
poorer classes to the innumerable guilds, 


each wearing a costume quaint and pic- 
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turesque; and the downtrodden Moors 
and Jews, who down to the time of their 
expulsion in the fourteenth century man- 
aged against all odds to keep up their 
national customs, and even to wear their 
‘ancient dress. The Church soon became 
all-dominant and exceedingly rich. The 
cathedral of Lisbon still rivals in the 
magnificence of its services that of St. 
Peter’s at Rome. The canons dress in 
scarlet silk robes like those of Roman 
cardinals, and the archbishop is a patri- 
arch, privileged to have carried before 
him the mystical fans made of peacock 
feathers that are elsewhere used only 
in the ceremonies of the Papal court. 
The religious orders flourished as they 
flourished nowhere else, not even in 
Spain. They were all represented, from 
the Benedictines to the seven branches 
of the begging order of Saint Francis. 
In Lisbon alone there were, previous to 
the revolution of 1833, over two hundred 
monasteries and convents. The streets 
of the capital were the scenes of con- 
stant pageants and religious processions, 
and after Vasco da Gama opened the 
sea-road to the Indies to these were added 
the incessant movement of a vast and 
gorgeous commerce, to which that of» 
Venice even was but as a mere vein of 
ore compared with the heart of a gold- 
mine. Once the New World was dis- 
covered and the west passage to the In- 
dies opened, such wealth poured into the 
market of Lisbon that it is almost im- 
possible to exaggerate it. Vessels crowd- 
ed the Tagus laden with the costliest 
products of the East—with gold and sil- 

ver, scented woods of Coromandel, eb- 

ony and ivory, the raw silks and carpets 

which are woven in India and Persia, 

the dainty muslins of Masulipatam, the 

striped taffetas of the Malabar Coast and 

the painted porcelain of Japan and China. 

The two Americas poured down at the 

feet of Lisbon, as from inexhaustible 

cornucopias, their treasures, and we may 

say with truth that the women of Portugal 

wore the diamonds of Golconda set in 

the gold and silver of Mexico and Peru. 

Venice and Genoa, which had hitherto 

tightly held in their keeping the monoply 

of Oriental trade, date their decline from 
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this extraordinary prosperity of Lisbon— 
a prosperity, however, which she was in 
the course of a century obliged to re- 
linquish to France and England; and 
after having enjoyed the position, for a 
brief time, of queen of the commercial 
world, through natural and political ca- 
lamities she gradually sank into a com- 
parative insignificance, from which she 
has never since recovered. 

Let us suppose ourselves to have land- 
ed at Lisbon early in the morning of Oc- 
tober 31,1755. The weather is singular- 
ly hot for the season of the year, and, as 
we leave the uncomfortable sailing-vessel 
which has brought us from England, our 
attention is attracted by a peculiar haze 
or vapor hanging over the river and also 
in the depths of the valleys between the 
hills on which the city is built. This 
phenomenon, together with the news 
that most of the wells in the country are 
dry, has formed the topic of conversa- 
tion for some days past all over the place, 
and is considered by many to be a very 
bad omen. After passing through the 
exacting a/fandega, or custom-house, we 
enter the city, the inhabitants of which 
are already beginning to wake up. It is 
about six o’clock, and the shops are open- 
ing in the lower part of the town. The 
streets are exceedingly filthy, having no 
regular sewerage, but ruts in the middle 
through which pours the discharge from 
each house. The stench is intolerable, 
and is probably the reason why the ma- 
jority of the ladies, as we shall presently 
find, carry huge bouquets. The houses 
are lofty and well built, and are for the 
most part covered with Dutch tiles painted 
with figures representing scenes from the 
Old and New Testaments, drawn in deep 
blue upon a white ground, and intensely 
varnished. The shops are small, but well 
supplied, and each is adorned with the 
image of the patron saint of the owner, 
having a lamp burning before it. Cru- 
cifixes and oratories meet our sight at 
every turn, and every street corner has 
its shrine dedicated either to the Ma- 
donna or to some popular saint, as Saint 
Vincent or Saint Anthony of Padua. 
Over almost every door we read the sa- 
cred initials I. H. S., and frequently see 
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above the windows inscriptions in large 
letters like the following :* “Of your cha- 
rity pray for the souls in purgatory ;” 
or again, “Ave Jesus, Maria, José!” or, 
‘This house is the property of the most 
mighty, revered and respectable brother- 
hood (érmandade) of the Senhor Lord 
Jesus of Passions.” The number of the 
churches is amazing, but as a rule their 
architecture is worthless, being in the 
rococo style of the fronts of those old 
French clocks Boucher designed for 


-Madame de Pompadour, with many a 


crinkled pediment, scrawl and gilded 
flourish. Our passage is constantly im- 
peded by some procession or other. Now 
it is that of the Viaticum carried in state 
to the sick of the parish: the Host is 
borne beneath a gorgeous canopy of 
white silk by six gentlemen, who wear 
black masks and are barefooted through 
a spirit of mortification. Five or six lit- 
tle children march in the sacred train, 
and are dressed as angels with huge 
gossamer wings and frocks made of 
heavy Utrecht velvet. They carry im- 
plements of the Passion, such as the 
spear, crown of thorns and nails. As the 
blessed sacrament passes every knee is 
bent and head uncovered, and remains 
so until the cortége has entirely disap- 
peared. Scarcely has this procession 
vanished ere another turns the street 
corner. This time it is one of white-clad 
Dominican friars, followed by a crowd 
saying the Rosary, a pious ceremony 
performed by some of the orders twice a 
day, morning and night. But the streets 
and squares are rapidly filling with a 
throng bent on other occupations. The 


* cries of the fruit-venders, of the Galle- 


gos and negroes who sell water and 
shriek out night and day “Ao! ao!” 
(““Water! water!’’), interrupt very uncer- 
emoniously the chanting of the monks; 
and as we cross the market-place we are 
amused to note that whereas a Capuchin 
priest is holding forth vehemently on the 
horrors of mortal sin at one end of the 
square, an Italian pulcinello is distract- 


* Such inscriptions are still common in the older 
parts of the city: the crucifixes and shrines have all 
disappeared since the revolution of 1833. Almost all 
the old houses of Lisbon are completely covered with 
Dutch tiles. 
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ing by his squeaks and antics the atten- 
tion of the congregation at another. 
Merchants are already hurrying to their 
offices, and as they pass we are somewhat 
surprised to hear how often our own lan- 
guage is theirs also. The English mer- 
cantile colony at Lisbon just now num- 
bers about twenty-five hundred residents. 
Here is a group of Antwerpers discours- 
ing vigorously in Dutch with two of our 
quondam fellow-passengers from Am- 
sterdam. Lisbon carries on a great trade 
with Holland, and half the books in the 
town are published by Creesbeck of that 
city, who has a branch printing - office 
here. Yonder sage - looking gentleman, 
with a bundle of books under his arm, 
is Dr. John Davey, H. B. Majesty’s con- 
sul and a writer of some note, who will 
in a few days hence write the best ac- 
count in the English language of the 
great earthquake.t But by this we have 
reached the English hotel, the only de- 
cent inn in the town, the famous Bra- 
ganza, well known to seafaring men and 
merchants, and kept by the widow Mitch- 
el. Externally, it is a very curious-look- 
ing place, having its entire front covered 
with small Dutch tiles, with pictures on 
them representing the life of Christ from 
His birth to His death. The interior, 
which is remarkably clean, is likewise 
wainscoted with tiles, and, as usual with 
the houses in Lisbon, has an astonish- 
ing number .of windows, with bright- 
green shutters attached tothem. Just as 
we finish our breakfast our hostess hur- 
ries in to announce to us that if we make 
great haste we shall reach the Polarinho, 
or “Pillory Square,” in time to behold 
anexecution. Anxious to see all we can, 
we hasten thither, and find the said Po- 
larinho to be a noble square surrounded 
by banking-houses and public offices. 
In the centre is a stone column very cu- 
riously carved and twisted. To it is 
bound, in such a manner that he cannot 
move hand or foot, a man stripped to the 
waist and blindfolded. He is the crimi- 
nal, and has been convicted of highway 
robbery and of the murder of a British 
sailor. Around him stands a group of 


+ Published in the Genxtleman’s Magazine in the 
last century. 
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Brothers of Mercy muffled up in their 
long black gowns and wearing masks. 
They are singing in a loud tone the 
“Miserere.” A priest stands by the 
condemned administering consolation. 
Presently a surgeon steps up and with a 
piece of white chalk draws a line on the 
man’s throat, and then the executioner, 
taking a sharp instrument like a razor, 
cuts a deep gash in his neck, severing at 
one stroke all the arteries. The sight is 
horrible, but the people seem to make 
light of it, and hurry off as soon as it is 
all over to see the patriarch pass along 
in state to say high mass at the Sé (ca- 
thedral). 

Excepting the pope, there is no eccle- 


siastic in the world surrounded by such 


pomp as the patriarch of Lisbon. His 
revenue amounts to thirty thousand 
pounds sterling a year.* First in the 
procession come two coaches full of 
priests ; then fifty servants walking two 
and two in blue liveries trimmed with 
crimson silk lace. After them follows a 
priest on horseback with a silver cross in 
his hand. Then come seven red-and- 
white coaches very much gilded and full 
of priests, and lastly the patriarch him- 
self, seated in as prodigious a looking 
vehicle as the lord mayor of London on 
the “Show Day,” and driven by eight 
white mules caparisoned with scarlet and 
blue. Last comes the grandest of state 
coaches, empty (“Queen Semiramis 
might have envied it,” says Baretti, “it 
is so rich, and very much and very well 
painted’’), followed at a distance by 
three plain carriages full of ecclesiastics. 
All these vehicles go on the trot, but not 
so fast that the running footmen cannot 
keep up with ‘them easily. As to our- 
selves, we do not follow, but ascending 
the Rua San Francisco presently reach 
the Chiado, or chief street of the city. 
Here there is a great crowd of fashion- 
able loungers awaiting the passage of 
the queen dowager, who this day goes 
to the church of St. Roch to hear the 
famous Father Malagrida preach: he is 
that selfsame priest whom a few years 
hence Pombal will burn alive at Belem 
for calling him ‘“‘a persecutor of the 
* It is now only about twenty-five hundred pounds. 


Church,” and for preaching a sermon in 
which, under the name of Haman, ev- 
erybody recognized that powerful enemy 
of the Order of Jesus. But here comes 
Her Majesty Marianna of Austria, queen 
dowager of Portugal and widow of King 
John V. The august princess is carried 
in a palanquin, like an Eastern begum, 
on the shoulders of eight footmen in 
rich liveries, and is followed by a great 
crowd of courtiers and ladies on foot, 
splendidly attired in the French fashion 
and carrying prayer-books in their hands. 
As to the queen, she pays no attention 
to the deep reverences made to her, but 
falls to reading her book with great de- 
votion. She is a fine-looking, matronly 
woman, but what“seems to us as very 
singular is a habit she has of kissing her 
book almost incessantly. The bystand- 
ers, who know her ways, tell us that she 
kisses it each time she sees the name 
of God, of Our Lord or Lady, or of 
any one of the saints upon its pages. 
Leaving Her Majesty to enter the sump- 
tuous church or one of the chapels on 
which her husband spent eighty million 
cruzados, we return to our inn and after 
dinner post off to Campo Pequeno to 
the bull-fight which is announced to take 
place this afternoon, as the vigil of All 
Saints is a half-holiday, and on such 
occasions all Lisbon goes to the show. 
We find the ring very large and very 
much crowded. In the centre is a box 
for the royal family, and in it, besides 
the pious dowager we met in the morn- 
ing, is King José with his wife and court. 
The women are quite as numerous as 
the men in the audience, and seem to 


take as much interest in the proceedings. " 


First of all, a herald announces the pro- 
gramme, and then eight blacks appear, 
who leap and perform various athletic 
sports with considerable skill. A horse- 
race follows, and at its conclusion the 
bull-fight begins. The matador comes 
into the arena first, and then the bull is 
admitted. He proves to be a mighty 
animal, and has his horns knobbed with 
little wooden balls to prevent his goring 
the horses if they should reach him. 
The matador throws a lance at the ani- 
mal, who, bellowing with rage and pain, 
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runs at him, and he, wheeling about 
with surprising dexterity, throws as many 
as six sharp, steel-pointed darts at him, 
which all take effect and cause the blood 
to flow in long streaming rills. The poor 
bull’s agony is terrific, and at last, ex- 
hausted, he falls to the ground with a 
terrible roar. The matador now steps 
forward and gives him the coup de grace, 
whereupon the audience, including king, 
queen. and saintly dowager, burst forth 
into a perfect roar of delight. After this 
six other fights, more or less alike, suc- 
ceed each other in rapid succession, and 
before the entertainment is over six bulls 
and one man have been killed. The 
audience leaving the theatre is as order- 
ly and quiet as if it had been witnessing 
The Babes in the Wood, and reads with 
much interest the placards announcing 
the bill of fare for the next day, when, 
“in honor of all the saints, eighteen 
bulls will be brought into the ring.” 
But man proposes and God disposes, and 
an event which occurs the next day will 
prevent seventy thousand persons not 
only from seeing the bull-fight, but the 
sun's light again. 

By the time we get to Lisbon it is near- 
ly dark, and the good folks in the poorer 
parts of the town are saying the Rosary. 
Half of them, standing on one side of 
the thoroughfare, are chanting in a mon- 
otone “Ave Maria!’ and the others op- 
posite respond, ‘Santa Maria, Mater 
Dei.” Having had supper, we venture 
forth once more through the ill-lighted 
city, and after sundry mishaps reach the 
Salitre Theatre in safety. We discover 
this place of amusement to be a pretty 
good-sized house, lighted with wax ta- 
pers and filled by a brilliant audience, 
and moreover graced by the presence 
of two royal infantas and a foreign am- 
bassador. The play is Ferliro’s /nez de 
Castro. The part of that unhappy her- 
oine is performed by a boy of twelve, 


“ mounted on clogs to make him look tall 


enough to be the mother of two remark- 

ably fine children. After the tragedy 

comes a scene from an Italian opera, in 

which two eminent castrati, Tosti and 

Marini, sing a duet, “ Dido and her Con- 

fidante,” in exquisite harmony, the only 
Vor. XIV.—s5 
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drawback being that the Carthaginian 
queen is so exceedingly masculine, not- 
withstanding her smooth cheek and fine 
soprano voice, that the entire stage trem- 
bles at times beneath her muscular de- 
monstrations of love and despair. The 
performance concludes with a ballet, 
and as women are not tolerated on the 
Portuguese stage, men have to enact 
their parts, and some of them, although 
dressed in the glittering and flimsy skirt 
and vest of the dad/arina, utterly destroy 
the illusion by retaining their beards. 

Tired and sleepy, we go back to our 
inn, resisting on our way the tempting 
suggestion of certain beldames, discreet- 
ly veiled from head to foot, who cross 
our path from time to time and say ina 
sweet whisper, “‘ Muy ilustre senhor, will 
Your Grace hear me? This morning my 
daughter (or my niece) saw Your Excel- 
lency in church, and, much struck by 
your noble appearance, she earnestly be- 
seeches you to step aside and pay her a 
visit.” Well warned against these crafty 
witches, we reach the Braganza in safety 
and retire to our room. On the table 
lies a volume entitled Astoria da Real 
Cidade de Lisboa, por Fosé de Mendon- 
ca (“A History of the Royal City of 
Lisbon, by José de Mendonca, printed 
in Lisbon, 1732’). We pick it up and 
read at page 6: “Lisbon has been fre- 
quently visited by severe shocks of earth- 
quake: in A. D. 1033, by one which was 
very violent, many houses destroyed; 
1327, very violent; 1343, idem; 1344, 
terrific: the earth shook for ten minutes, 
while one could say a Miserere; the Sé 
completely ruined, fifteen hundred per- 
sons killed; 1347, terrible, two thousand 
persons killed: the earth shook for a 
quarter of an hour; 1384, very violent; 
1504, very violent; 1513, idem; 1522, 
the most terrible on record, fifteen hun- 
dred houses ruined and ten thousand 
persons perished.” From 1522 to 1755 
we note that very few earthquakes have 
occurred, and, rejoiced at this consoling 
fact, say one to another, before we turn 
round to sleep, ‘‘ Please God, we are all 
safe. Amen. God bless us!” 


The morning of November 1 dawned 
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serene, but the heavens were hazy: since 
midnight the thermometer had risen one 
degree, and stood at nine o’clock at four- 
teen above freezing, Reaumur. As it 
was the feast of All Saints, the churches 
were thronged from an early hour, and 
all their altars brilliantly illuminated with 
thousands of tapers and decorated with 
garlands of various-tinted muslins and 
thin silks. Ata quarter of ten o’clock the 
first shock was felt. It was so slight that 
many persons attributed it to the passage 
of heavy wagons in the street, and even to 
mere fancy. Three minutes afterward a 
second shock occurred, so violent that it 
seemed as if the heavens and earth were 
passing away. This agitation lasted fully 
ten minutes, and ere it diminished the 
greater portion of the city was in ruins. 
The dust raised obscured the sun: an 
Egyptian darkness prevailed, and to 
add to the universal horror, the fearful 
screams of the living and the groans of 
the dying rose through the air. In twenty 
minutes all became calm again, and peo- 
ple began to look around them and con- 
sider the best means of escape. Some 
were for going to the hills, but were soon 
discouraged from so doing by the rumors 
that those who had already gone thither 
were suffocating from the effects of the 
dense fog of dust which still rose from 
the falling buildings. Then they rushed 
toward the quays which line a part of 
the Tagus, but only to learn the horrible 
news that these had sunk into the earth 
with all the people and edifices upon 
them. Those who thought to put out to 
sea were told to look at the river, and 
lo! in its centre they beheld a whirlpool 
which was sucking in all the vessels 
and boats in its vicinity, not a fragment 
of any of them being ever seen again. 
The royal palace had been entirely swal- 
lowed up, and over its site is now the vast 
square of the Paco, or Black Horse, one 
of the largest public places in Europe. 
The great library of the Holy Ghost was 
in flames, and its priceless Moorish and 
Hebrew manuscripts were fast becoming 
ashes. The opera-house had fallen in, 
the Inquisition was no more, and the 
great church of San Domingo was but 


a heap of stones, beneath which lay 
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crushed to atoms the entire congrega- 
tion. The Irish church of St. Paul was 
the death-place of one thousand persons, 
and the palace of Bemposta, where Cath- 
erine of Braganza, widow of Charles II., 
lived and died, had fallen over from the 
heights on which it was built, and utterly 
destroyed the poor but populous part of 
the town which lay beneath it. In a 
word, where but an hour since was Lis- 
bon was now nothing but desolation. As 
to the people, who can describe their 
condition? At least seventy thousand 
persons had perished, and the majority 
of the survivors were cruelly wounded 
and in agony of mind and body. Some 
went mad with fright, some lost for ever 
the power of speech, sinners went about 
confessing their secret crimes, and fanat- 
ics, believing the last day had come, 
cried out to the horror-stricken multi- 
tude “‘to repent, for that Christ was com- 
ing to judge the quick and the dead.” 
As the day waxed on the wretched 
Lisbonese grew calmer, and it was uni- 
versally declared that the safest places, 
now that the dust was diminishing, were 
the heights overlooking the city, and 
thither the majority fled. Here they 
found the court assembled, for the royal 
family was fortunately at Belem, where, 
strange to say, the earthquake was scarce- 
ly felt at all, and had hastened at once 
to the hills. The cardinal-patriarch was 
here also, and so was Pombal ; and these 
two men with surprising presence of 
mind, by their admirable courage, were 
enabled before night to inspire some 
feeling of order in the excited throng. 
The king and queen behaved nobly, and 
the young duke of Lafoens deserves to 
be immortalized for his splendid conduct. 
He organized a band of noblemen who 
went about aiding the wounded, rescuing 
the children and even burying the dead. 
It was a strange and awful sight to see 
this multitude gather together on the 


summit of the hills which once over- 


looked their magnificent capital, and 
which now looked down upon a mere 
mass of smouldering ruins. As day de- 
clined and night came on the cardinal 
issued a proclamation ordering all to 
kneel in prayer and entreat the mercy 
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of God upon them, and then rose on the 
air the wailing tones of that saddest of 
psalms, the Miserere. When the shades 
of night had fully fallen a frightful dis- 
covery was made: the city was in flames 
in a hundred places. The conflagration 
was greatly increased by a strong wind 
blowing in from the sea. There was now 
no hope of saving anything, and it was 
but too well known that thousands of 
human beings who had taken refuge in 
the cellars and crypts were being roasted 
alive. But if the anxiety of the escaped 
was dreadful to witness, the scenes with- 
in the city itself were even more ierrible. 
Rochers, escaped jail-birds, low’ sailors 
and degraded negroes formed bands 
and went about amidst the ruins pillag- 
ing the wounded of their trinkets, and 
even murdering those who ventured to 
oppose their ghastly deeds. The lewd 
inhabitants of the brothels broke from 
the rigid restraint in which they were 
confined by law and joined the bandits. 
They plundered such of the wine-stores 
as were left intact, and, maddened with 
drink and probably with terror, cast off 


their garments and went dancing and 
whooping blasphemous songs through 
the desolate streets, if such they could 
now be called, while the lurid light from 
the innumerable fires cast a blood-col- 
ored glow on their naked and contorted 


forms. They got into the churches, rob- 
bed the sacred images, threw the holy 
vestments over their shoulders, and made 
the ruined vaults re-echo the shouts of 
their beastly revelry. ‘‘It seemed,” says 
Fray Bernadaio de Carmo, “‘as if hell 
had vomited forth its demons and that 
the powers of darkness had indeed pre- 
vailed.”” From the cellars of the houses 
rose the piercing cries of those who were 
perishing of their neglected wounds or 
suffocating from the effects of foul atmo- 
sphere. Here a mother wept over the 
bodies of all her children ; there a group 
of timid nuns stood around their abbess 
and knew not which way to turn; now 
a fanatic rushed along howling dismal 
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prophecies; now a long file of white- 
clad Cistercians passed by reciting 
mournful prayers; and then again fell 


‘upon the ear the horrid maniacal laugh- 


ter of the gang of lewd women and brutal 
men at their dreadful revelry. An aged 
noblewoman in full court garments was 
seen searching amongst the ruins of her 
palace for her jewels, and a famous 
Phryne of the day, Theresa Brandao, 
suddenly converted, did such noble 
deeds of charity that her name deserves 
to be written in letters of gold. 

For fifteen days was the city infested 
with robbers, until Carvalho, afterward 
the celebrated minister Pombal, set an 
example of courage and energy. He 
descended into Lisbon, and remained 
days and nights together in his carriage 
or on horseback directing affairs and as- 
sisting in clearing away the ruins: he 
planted soldiers all over the city, and 
whoever could not give a clear account 
of the property found in his possession 
was hung then and there, and three hun- 
dred and fifty-seven persons thus per- 
ished. Many months elapsed ere tran- 
quillity was in a measure restored and 
before the people began to think of re- 
building their homes. Indeed, it was at 
one time almost decided to remove the 
capital to Rio de Janeiro. 

The mother of the writer was edu- 
cated in a convent in London, one of the 
Sisters of which, a very aged Portuguese 
lady, distinctly remembered the earth- 
quake. She was seated at her table 
writing a letter when suddenly the whole 
of one Side of the house fell down, in 
such a manner that her table was pre- 
cipitated into an abyss full sixty feet 
deep, which opened within two feet of 
where she sat. With perhaps the sole 
exception of the destruction of Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii, the earthquake of 
Lisbon was certainly the most fearful 
calamity that ever befell any city, and 
the wonder is that its inhabitants should 
have had the courage to rebuild it. 

R. DAvEy. 
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was getting to twilight of a bright 
October afternoon. 

There are a number of unaccountable 
things in this world. We do not mean 
the kind of things which the Muse of 
History has started for the entertainment 
of mankind,.on the same principle as a 
parent takes home an ingenious toy to 
his children; such as the tragic riddle, 
Was Mary Stuart guilty or not guilty in 
the matter of Darnley’s death? who was 
the Man in the Iron Mask? who was 
Junius? Men in every generation spring 
to investigate puzzles of this kind with 
unabated interest and ardor. She (the 
Muse) will never solve these mysteries : 
even if she were able, she is not so ill- 
natured, nor has she so little sense of 
humor, as to do it. 

Neither are such questions meant as, 
Why should a commercial panic take 
place every seven years or thereabouts ? 
or how is it that at certain stated periods 
an elaborate article should always get 
into the newspapers on “Fungi as Hu- 
man Food,” proving, or next thing to 
proving, that mushrooms might be the 
staff of life, although hitherto mankind 
have failed to catch up the idea, thereby 
verifying the proverb which says that 
one man can lead a horse to the water, 
but ten can’t make him drink? 

Nor is that remarkable essence, ‘‘ The 
Spirit of the Age,” referred to: what is 
it? whence comes it ? whither does it go? 
Not any of these things, but the mould- 
ability of men. How is it that a number 
of men are all animated by one spirit ?>— 
not their bodies: of course drill will trans- 
form a mass of men into a machine—but 
their tone and manner: for example, 
how is it that as a rule the officials of one 
railway company are civil and obliging, 
and the officials of another snappish and 
disobliging? It can’t be supposed that 
one line of railway is a magnet with the 
power of attracting ill-natured people to 
its service, and another a magnet attract- 
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ing the good-natured. Persons who ap- 
ply themselves to solving the enigma of 
the Man in the Iron Mask might look 
into this with advantage; and might it 
not be a worthier subject of investigation 
for a practical and benevolent philoso- 
pher than even “Fungi as Human Food"? 

It was getting to twilight of a bright 
October afternoon; the train had snort- 
ed up to the Summertown Station on the 
Ill-natured line; it stood for some. min- 
utes screaming and steaming in a way 
that might have made one think that it 
too had caught the tone and manners of 
the line; but that could not be the case, 
and it is uncharitable even to suggest it. 
Most of the passengers had got their 
tickets and taken their places while it 
yet wanted three minutes of the hour for 
starting, when there entered the booking- 
office a girl flushed from fast walking. 
She hurried to the open shutter and said, 
“One second-class ticket to Coldburgh, 
please.” The man stamped the ticket 
with the usual click and threw it down 
on the counter. She handed him a one- 
pound note. He lifted the ticket and 
said, ““We don’t give change here,” toss- 
ing back the note to her. 

“Not give change! What am I to 
do?” 
“We don’t give it,” he reiterated. 

“Could you not?” she said in a tone 
of entreaty. 

““No: we are not compelled to do it, 
and it is not convenient.” 

“Have I time to go to Summertown 
for it?” she asked. 

“The train starts in three minutes.” 

She knew it would take five minutes 
to run to the nearest place where she 
could get change: she need not try 
that, and she turned round, vexed and 
anxious, to see coming in at the door of 
the office a big, good-natured-looking 
woman accompanied by a boy carrying 
a basket. She addressed this woman, 
who listened till she gathered her mean- 
ing, that she wanted the loan of a shil- 
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ling—the fare was one and fourpence, but 
she had coppers—till they reached Cold- 
burgh: then she waved her off without 
even a word, as much as to say, “ What 
is there about me that you should think 
I can be so easily imposed on ?” 

Her son, seeing the blank look of 
disappointment in the girl’s face, said, 
“Mother, ye might lend her the shilling.” 

“‘Laddie,” said his mother, “by the 
time ye’ve been as lang in the world as 
I've been, ye’ll ken no to gie a shilling 
to everybody that asks it, or ye’ll come 
easier by ye’re shillings than I’ve done.” 

Yet she looked a good-natured, moth- 
erly woman, but having probably had 
her own tussle with circumstances, and 
suspecting imposture, she did not relent 
for a moment. 

Next there came in two ladies, mother 
and daughter apparently. Our change- 
less passenger addressed the elder and 
explained her circumstances. 

“Well,” said the lady, ‘it would be 
nothing to me to lose a shilling, but I 
have been so often imposed on that I 
have made up my mind not to run the 


risk again: it’s only encouraging dis- 


honesty. It’s a pity, my poor girl, you 
should take to such a trade, and such as 
you hinder honest people being helped.” 

The girl did not speak, but glanced at 
the young lady, who, supposing she was 
appealed to, looked at her mother and 
said, ‘Quite right, mamma: it’s becom- 
ing a regular dodge at all the railway- 
stations.” Then to the girl, “Can't you 
go to the town for change and wait till 
the next train ?”’ 

“If I do that I shall not get home to- 
night.” 

But the young lady was not to be made 
a fool of, either: she knew that it is quite 
as easy to tell a circumstantial lie as a 
single stupid one, and it must be very 
much more interesting and amusing and 
stimulating to the artist, one would sup- 
pose. 

The next person to enter the station 
was a man, a young, pleasant-looking 
man: to him in desperation and breath- 
less haste the girl told her story once 
more, ending with, ‘Will you lend me a 
shilling ?”’ 
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“Oh yes,” he said, “I'll give you a 
shilling.” 

“Tl return it when we get to Cold- 
burgh.” 

“T’m not going so far as Coldburgh.” 

“Then give me your address and I'll 
send it.” 

“It's hardly worth while,” he said; 
“and I have not a card.” 

She whipped out a little brass-bound 
notebook and a pencil from her pocket 
and said, ‘Write your address here: it 
zs worth while. I don’t want your shil- 
ling: I only want the loan of it till to- 
morrow. If I don’t get home to-night, 
my mother won’t know what to think: 
she'll be awfully anxious.” 

While he was writing his address in 
the little notebook he said, ‘It would be 
a pity to make her anxious.” 

“It would be more than a pity—it 
would be a sin.” ; 

In an instant she got her ticket, and 
was out into the darkness and into one 
of the carriages before the clerk could 
stamp another ticket for the last passen- 
ger, and he was pretty quick at that busi- 
ness. The man who had thus invested 
a shilling took things more leisurely, as 
if he expected the train to wait for him, 
but he too got in, the guard shut all the 
doors with a bang, and the engine, clear- 
ing its heavy breathing, took to the road 
again. 


II. 


The Muse of History who has been al- 
ready mentioned, having rather a heavy 
task given her, seeks to lighten up her 
own labors and those of her students, 
not only by giving them mysterious 
and interesting puzzles to divert them- 
selves with, but by occasionally allowing 
them and herself a game at “ Hare and 
Hounds,” starting such hares as these: 
If Henry VIII.’s elder brother Arthur 
had lived, would the English Reformation 
have taken place when it did? if George 
III. had not been so blind and obstinate, 
would there be at this day an American 
republic? if Napoleon I. had died in in- 
fancy, might she (the Muse of History) 
have laid down her pen and taken a nap 
for a quarter of a century? A long hunt 
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of this kind may be enjoyed with the 
advantage that the quarry is as fresh at 
the end of it as at the beginning. She 
is fond also of tracing out “what great 
events from trivial causes spring :”” a war 
which has convulsed and desolated two 
nations she will show had its origin in 
one lady walking before another at some 
court ceremonial. Now, we should like 
to ask her, if only she were not too dig- 
nified for such a small concern, and 
might resent the question as an unwar- 
rantable liberty,—we should like to ask 
her if the ticket-clerk at the Summer- 
town Railway Station had been a kindly- 
natured, obliging man rather than the 
opposite, if he had eaten a good dinner 
rather than a bad one which had dis- 
agreed with him, if he had met one of 
his directors who had told him that in 
consequence of the careful and satisfac- 
tory way in which he discharged his du- 
ties his salary would be raised consid- 
erably, in place of getting a letter from 
the head-official warning him to look 
sharply after some very stray luggage, 
—if all these things had been and not 
been, what effect would it have had on 
the lives of the borrower and Icnder of 
the shilling, the parties to that appar- 
. ently unimportant transaction which has 
just been recorded? But one may ask 
plenty of questions without getting a sat- 
isfactory answer. 

The youny man who had thus thrown 
his silver coin on the wide world had got 
into a first-class carriage, in which were 
the two ladies who had been appealed to 
in vain. It seemed they were his aunt 
and cousin, and after expressing surprise 
and pleasure at meeting unexpectedly, 
and explaining how they happened to be 
there, and where they were going, they 
talked chiefly of the kind of things that 
we talk of in railway carriages—the 
weather, the occasional lateness of the 
trains, accidents, people returning to 
town for the winter, etc., till the young 
lady said, ‘“‘ Mamma, I saw the girl that 
attacked us for a shilling come into the 
train: she must have succeeded in get- 
ting it from some one.” 

“T don’t doubt it,” said the elder lady. 
“It is deplorable that such a young, nice- 
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looking girl should take to such dishon- 
est courses.” 

“The people who encourage her are 
as much to blame as she is,” rejoined the 
young lady. 

“Don’t you know, Sarah,” said her 
‘cousin, “that a wise man has said, ‘ All 
things are double: a race of unblushing 
asserters of falsehood have a race of 
easy believers provided for them’? I am 
one of the easy believers, and certainly 
she told her story without blushing.” 

“Do you mean to say that she asked 
you for a shilling and that you gave it to 
her ?” Miss Wright said. 

“I was simple enough to do that,” an- 
swered Mr. Jamieson. 

“And do you ever expect to see it 
again 

“I bade it an affectionate farewell in 
case of accidents,” said he. 

“T think you were right, James.” 

‘“ And yet she was an innocent-looking 
little thing, too,” he said. 

“Of course she was: her innocent looks 
are part of her business-plant. Mamma 
has been done in that way before.” 

“I wonder now,” said he, “if she would 
know what‘ business-plant’ is? She did 
not look. clever.” 

“There is no harm in knowing what 
‘business-plant’ is, is there?’ asked 
Sarah. 

“Not at all; only every young lady is 
not familiar with commercial terms. Did 
she not offer to return the money when 
you reached Coldburgh ?” 

“Oh yes, but what would have hinder- 
ed her from making off in the crowd?” 

“Sarah, you are terribly sharp. I al- 
ways thought suspicion was the vice of 
old age.” 

“Experience teaches fools,” said she. 

“I don’t think it will ever teach me.” 

“Then it follows you are not a fool.” 

“Thank you, Sarah. Now, I shall 
have to bid you good-bye: I get out 
here. I am going to see Aunt Russel.” 

“Well, good-bye, James,” said Mrs. 
Wright. ‘Remember us to the old lady.” 

Katherine — or, as she was generally 
called, Katie— Bertram had walked a 
good way to the Summertown Station, 


and being a little wearied with her walk 
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and the little excitement of her ticket-ad- 
venture, when she got into the corner 
of a carriage she leant back and fell 
sound asleep; but when the train stop- 
ped she suddenly woke and put her head 
out at the window to see what was to 
be seen, and at that very moment Mr. 
Jamieson passed, and under a flare of 
gas from the station-lamps their eyes 
met—she who had unblushingly asserted 
her little story, and he of the race of 
easy believers. 

“Certainly,” he thought, “I shall get 
my shilling again. Yet she may forget. 
If she does not return it, it will only be 


because she has forgot, and one is apt |. 


to forget a trifle of that kind.” So that, 
whether he got his money or not, Mr. 
Jamieson was prepared to adhere to his 
easy belief in the honesty of this speci- 
men of humanity. But the talk with 
the Wrights and the involuntary bright 
glance of the girl as he passed her car- 
riage in leaving the train printed the cir- 
cumstance more deeply in his memory 
than might have been expected from its 
trifling nature. In truth, he could not 
forget the face: it went with him, and 
he could not help it, and never tried to 
help it. 

Katie had to transfer herself to an- 
other train when she reached Coldburgh, 
and in doing so she encountered the 
Wrights : their eyes met hers, and she 
looked quickly another way. These 
ladies had not left a pleasant impression 
on her, and people don’t care to live 
an unpleasant impression over again if 
they can avoid it. 

“Do you see that, mamma?’ said 
Miss Wright: “she shrinks from our 
sight, the girl who imposed on James. 
Oh, you need not look for her now, she 
has disappeared in a hurry.” 

“ Poor thing!” said Mrs. Wright; ‘but 
one could not have done her any good: 
it is a kind of hopeless business trying it 
in such a case as hers.” 


Ill. 

Katie’s mother was sitting in an arm- 
chair by the side of the fire knitting, and 
her brother was lying on a sofa, sleeping 
or meditating as the case might be. Mrs. 
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Bertram looked at the little clock on the 
mantelpiece and thought, ‘It’s time Katie 
was here.” 

At that precise moment the garden- 
gate opened and shut with its well-known 
creak and click, and in an instant Katie 
was standing in the room, having the 
effect of a sudden illumination, her face 
glowing from the clear sharp air and her 
eyes gleaming. “I’ve had an adven- 
ture,” she said: “I never had anything 
like an adventure before. I thought I 
shouldn’t get home to-night.” 

““What happened? No accident on 
the line, I hope?” said her mother. 

“Oh no. I say, I wish you would 
look at me, both of you, as if you had 
never seen me before, and tell me what 
you think of me—what you would take 
me for or suppose I was.” 

“T should at once suppose you were 
foolish,’ said her brother, liable to 
be taken halfway to London by express 
instead of coming here.” 

“Well, but should you think I was 
wicked? I surely don’t look wicked. I 
wish I could see myself without knowing 
it was me.” 

“T doubt you'll hardly get your wish,” 
said Mrs. Bertram. 

“And she wouldn’t enjoy it if she did 
—at least I didn’t; not that I wished it,” - 
said William Bertram. 

“Oh, Will, did you see yourself with- 
out knowing it was you? How did you 
manage it ?” 

“It was very simply managed for me,” 
Will answered. “I was walking the 
whole length of a warehouse in Cash- 
burgh, and I saw a man coming to meet 
me. I said to myself, ‘What awkward, 
seedy-looking mortal is this?) when I 
nearly ran my nose against a mirror. I 
found | had got an entirely impartial 
glimpse of myself once in my life, at 
least.” 

“TI hope you were the better for it,” 
said Katie: “you ought to be, according 
to Burns.” 

“Well, as there is no Englishman 
here, I may say in strict confidence, 
hoping that it will not go further, that I 
think Burns is sometimes wrong. If we 
saw ourselves as others see us, we might 
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be apt to lose heart altogether. There’s 
nothing like self-conceit, and plenty of 
it, especially to a person with common 
sense: of course a fool can’t make a 
good use of it.” 

“T have had the self-conceit taken out 
of me pretty effectually to-night,” said 
Katie; and she told the story of her re- 
peated attempts to borrow a shilling. 
“What would you have done, mother, 
if I had not got home to-night?” she 
asked. 

“Well, I should not have been very 
easy about you.” 

“Done?” said Will: “we should have 
gone to bed and slept as usual.” 7 

“TI know you wouldn’t: my mother 
would not have slept a wink, and you 
would have set out to seek for me.” 

“If you have lost some self-conceit, 
you have still some left, Katie,” said 
Will. 

“It is not self-conceit. I know quite 
well you would have been dreadfully put 
about.” 

“T don’t know that I shall ever let you 
go away again alone: you show neither 
presence of mind nor resource. You 
might have got into the train and paid 
the fare when you reached Coldburgh, 
or you might have waited for the next 
train and taken a cab from Coldburgh,” 
her brother said. 

“TI did not think they would let me 
travel without a ticket, and a cab would 
have been very expensive.” 

“You could have had weeding in the 
garden for a fortnight at ninepence a day, 
and that would have paid it, but I sup- 
pose you prefer begging to honest labor. 
I hope you see your error.” 

“No, I don’t. Who would have thought 
they would not give change at a railway- 
station? I never heard of such a thing 
before : I don’t believe it is common, and 
I still think I did the best I could do in 
the circumstances.” 

“You must at least be convinced now 
that women are not equal to men—that 
they have neither the large hearts nor 
the broad faith nor the very gray brains 
that men have.” 

“Oh, I dare say the man who gave me 
the shilling had a good heart—I am sure 
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of that—but I don’t see that he needed 
brains for the action.” 

“His brains must be very curiously 
twisted, though richly fed with blood- 
vessels, to enable him to take your meas- 
ure correctly, which he seems to have 
done; and I feel obliged to him.” 

“Very well, give me a dozen postage- 
stamps and I'll address them to him: 
you'll post them to-morrow morning.” 

She took out her notebook and read 
for the first time the words, “‘Jaines 
Jamieson, Justinlee, Kingsburgh.’ He is 
James the son of James. Justinlee— 
that’s rather a pretty name: did you ever 
hear it before, Will?” 

“I think I have: it’s a farm as far on 
the other side of Coldburgh as we are 
on this.” 

“How shall I write it?” she asked— 
“Mr. or Esq. ?” 

“Oh, Esq. to be sure,” said Will. “I 
address every human being as Esq,, 
from the queen on the throne to the 
beggar on the dunghill, unless they have 
some other title: good words cost little 
and are worth much.” 

“Well, I’ve just said, ‘ Tuesday night, 
Oct. 10, with hearty thanks.’ I have 
dated it, for I want him to see that I have 
lost no time. Will that do?” 

“Oh yes. I dare say you might have 
omitted both date and thanks, but it is 
no matter.” 

“But it zs matter: it would be a blank 
thing to get only the stamps; and I was 
very thankful, I can tell you.” 

Will put the letter in his pocket to post 
in the morning, but his memory regard- 
ing some things had folds in it as well as 
his brain, and when an article got into 
them it at times did not get out in a 
hurry ; which was the case with this let- 
ter: he never remembered more of it 
till about a fortnight after when he was 
searching his pockets for a bit of paper 
to light the gas. He pulled it out, and 
looking at it said, “I declare, Katie, 
James Jamieson, Esq., will think you are 
a swindler as sure as anything: here are 
his stamps lying snug in my pocket yet.” 

“That is excessively vexatious,” said 
Katie, and the tears almost sprang to her 


eyes. 
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_“ Never mind, Katie,” said her mother, 
“it does not signify: they'll do yet.” 

“T said I would send them next day, 
and what will he think ?”’ Katie said. 

“Just that you’re a swindler. He 
should have asked for a reference before 
he parted with his coin: he has only 
himself to blame,” said Will. “Come, 
it’s not worth while vexing yourself about 
it. I'll post it when I go out, and keep 
it in my hand till I do post it.” 

“Give it to me,” she said, “and I'll 
explain the delay to him: I can’t do 
less ;’’ and she wrote on the outside of 
the envelope, “I gave this to my brother 
to post a fortnight ago, and he forgot: 
please excuse the delay ;” then enclosed 
it in another envelope, and said, “I 
would take it to the post myself if I 
thought you could possibly forget it 
again.” 

“T shall not do that, for I have other 
letters to send away — business letters 
that must not be forgotten.” 


IV. 
As Mr. Jamieson returned home two 


days after over the same line of railway, 
he said to himself, “ My shilling will be 
waiting for me when I get back.” It 
was not merely from general benevolence 
he thought this, or because the bright 
look of the girl as he passed her carriage- 
window had stuck like a bur to his 
memory, but he felt that he had pitted 
his wisdom against that of his aunt and 
cousin, the Wrights, and he very much 
wished to be triumphant. This last was 
a small motive, but unfortunately people 
are occasionally subject to small motives. 

When he got into the house he looked 
through the letters lying for him: there 
was only one the least like the thing he 
expected—addressed in a woman's hand. 
This one he opened first, but it was mere- 
ly an account for hay which he had been 
buying from a man whose wife acted as 
her husband's clerk. Besides it there 
were two trade circulars, three newspa- 
pers, and two bulky packets from limited 
liability mining companies: the frequency 
with which he got missives of this class 
led him to suppose that in some quarters 
it must be thought he had a few odd 


millions to invest. All these, but not 
the shilling he had so securely calculated 
on; and when a week passed and no 
word of it came, he gave it up, not with- 
out a pang to think of such an innocent- 
looking girl—well, forgetting her promise. 

Next time he saw Miss Wright she said, 
“Have you heard from your distressed 
damsel ?” 

“No,” he said: “I dare say she forgot 
the thing immediately.” 

Sarah shook her head. ‘“‘ You'll know 
better next time,” she said. 

“TI shall not know a bit better next 
time.” 

“When I’m hard up I'll come to you.” 

“Do,” he said. 

As often happens when people are ex- 
pecting any particular letter, it does not 
arrive till they have given it up and for- 
gotten about it, then it pops in, so at the 
end of the fortnight Katie’s stamps came 
into Mr. Jamieson’s hands. Rarely have 
twelve postage-stamps given so much 
pleasure. He was in a hurry to let his 
relatives know, and he paid them a visit 
immediately. Only Mrs. Wright was in 
when he went, and the first thing he said 
to her was, ‘The girl who borrowed a 
shilling at the Summertown Station has 
sent it to me.” 

“I’m glad to hear it,” said Mrs. Wright 
quite calmly, “but for one such case 
there are a dozen impostures ;”’ and she 
wandered off into another subject; but 
when Sarah appeared she said to her, 
“James tells me he has got his shilling.” 

“You have heard from your distressed 
damsel,”’ Sarah exclaimed with interest 
and animation; “and who, what, where 


_or how is she ?” 


“T can answer none of these things, 
but I have got my shilling with hearty 
thanks.” 

“T wish I had lent it, since it has turn- 
ed out so good an investment,”’ said she. 

“* Nothing risk, nothing win,’” said 
Mr. Jamieson. 

“It was arisk. I hate to be imposed 
on,” Sarah said. 

“T don’t: I rather like it.” 

“Do you? I think one looks very 
foolish.” 

“But it isan amiable, satisfactory kind 
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of folly. You have no idea how happy 
and virtuous I feel at present.” 

“Oh yes, when it has turned out all 
right.” 

“But if it had turned out all wrong, 
nothing could have deprived me of the 
satisfaction of having done a stupendous 
act of benevolence from the best motives. 
I am not responsible for the results, don’t 
you see?” 

“No, I don’t. I think you are respon- 
sible for doing a foolish thing: no thanks 
to you if it turns out well.” 

“There are none so blind as those who 
won't see.” 

“Does she not give her name and 
address ?” 

“No, she gives no information except 
that she has a brother who forgets to 


post her letters.” 
“Have you her note? Let me see it, 
will you ?” 


“Oh, certainly: there’s nothing to be 
seen.” 

“Ah! ‘hearty thanks,’” said Sarah: 
“that should cheer you in your solitary 
abode. She writes well.” 

“Part of her ‘business-plant,’ prob- 
ably,” said he. 

“IT think so,” said she. ‘Most likely 
her brother is a baker and she keeps the 
shop: girls in that position generally 
write well.” 

“Do they ?” 

“Yes, they do. One can’t make out 
the postmark, it is so blurred.” 

“What does it signify? and why are 
you so interested in her?” 

“Because you are.” 

“Tinterested! Yes, Iam interested in 
knowing she is honest.” 

“And in being appealed to by youth 
and beauty in distress ?” 

“T do not think she is what you would 
call beautiful.” 

“Perhaps not, but she is what you 
would call beautiful. How many cor- 
respondents have you whose letters you 
preserve so carefully ?” 

“I did not preserve that carefully: I 
merely happened to put it in my pocket 
as a Curiosity.” 

“Tt certainly is very curious. Well, 
I'll keep my eyes about me. If I hap- 
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pen to see her, I shall know her again, 
and so will you; and we have two points 
to start from —she is honest and she 
has a brother. She might have been as 
well without the brother: we must hope 
that he is all one’s fancy could paint 
him, and that there are no more of 
them.” 

“There is a mother.” 

“How do you know ?” 

“She told me.” 

“She told you? And how many other 
things did she tell you ?” 

“It was to prevent her mother being 
‘anxious that she was so eager to get home 
that night. There’s another good thing 
we know of her—her attention to her 
mother.” 

“T don’t call that an extra good thing: 
she would be very bad if she was not 
attentive to her mother. She is honest, 
has a brother, and attends to her mother : 
I'll make a note of it; and there’s your 
curiosity fer you,” handing back the 
letter. 

“Thank you: it would be a great pity 
to lose it. I think I must also set aside 
the stamps from a common to a sacred 
use.” 

“What sacred use could you put them 
to?” 

“Only use them when I write to you.” 

“Many thanks! That's what one gains 
by being truly sympathetic.” 


Vv. 


Katie Bertram was very attentive to 
her mother; only that phrase does not 
convey a full impression of the constant 
helpful regard with which she watched 
her—without any fussiness or sentimen- 
tality, but with the effective strength of 
deep love. Not that Mrs. Bertram need- 
ed attention particularly, for she seemed 
in very good health, and only spoke oc- 
casionally of a nervousness which she 
could not control, that made her start at 
a sudden sound and grow easily alarmed 
at trifles, so that Katie knew that her ab- 
sence when she was expected home would 
have made her miserable, probably ill. 
This caused her to remember the ticket- 
adventure better than she would other 


wise have done; also when she used 
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her little brass-bound notebook her eye 
sometimes fell on the words, ‘‘ James 
Jamieson, Justinlee, Kingsburgh ;” and 
she thought kindly of the owner of the 
name, and all the circumstances of that 
October day came up vividly before her. 

William Bertram was the manager of 
a paper-mill, and the house he occupied 
with his mother and sister was a pretty 
cottage in which the managers of the 
mill had lived since the mill had a being. 
It stood by the waterside in a low situ- 
ation—very picturesque, but not, people 
might think, very wholesome. Never- 
theless, all its inhabitants had been re- 
markable not only for good health, but 
for long life, Mrs. Bertram’s nervousness 
being the only chronic ailment it had 
ever harbored. William Bertram was a 
working man, but ‘not a baker, as Miss 
Wright had suggested. His father had 
not been a working man: he had been 
an idle and profligate member of the 
upper classes, in consequence of which 
his son had begun life a good many 
rounds down the social ladder. Perhaps 
this fact also accounted for his widow’s 
nervousness. 

Mine be a cot beside a hill; 
A beehive’s hum shall soothe my ear: 


A willowy brook that turns a mill, 
With many a fall, shall linger near, 


. was the aspiration of a poet, but very 


likely he had only seen that style of 
abode, and had never made actual trial 
of it; and it is certain he did not refer 
to a paper-mill of the present day, with 
its chemicals not suggesting odors from 
Araby the Blest, and its refuse sullying 
the pure stream that innocently receives 
it. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, 
there were few places that on a summer 
day looked more sweet and dreamy than 
the Bertrams’ house at Oxhaugh. It was 
only five minutes’ walk from the mill, 
and did not escape the disagreeables 
connected with the transmutation of 
grasses and rags into the great smooth, 
beautiful webs of paper on which the 
news of the world was to be printed; 
but when the wind was ‘im the direction 
for blowing the smoke and odors away 
from it, it was specially pleasant. Be- 
sides, these things don’t annoy people 


whose hearts and interests are in a 
manufacture. 

The house in front was covered to 
the top with jessamine, out of which the 
rather small windows gleamed like eyes 
out of a green thicket. The garden was 
old-fashioned, but under its young mas- 
ter and mistress it did not refuse alto- 
gether to keep up with the age, either. 
As it had been first planned there had 
been a large part of it immediately be- 
fore the door laid off as a green for 
bleaching and drying clothes. At that 
time the inhabitants of even upper-class 
houses had not found out that it was dis- 
agreeable to see their wardrobes basking 
in the sun and air. Indeed, if the truth 
must be told, they had an honest enjoy- 
ment in the sight; and it is difficult to 
say why they should not. However, 
times change and tastes change, and 
part of this green the Bertrams reserved 
for playing croquet, and part was lighted 
up with bright, many-hued, new-fashion- 
ed flowers, they and the emerald velvet 
turf setting each other off to the very 
best advantage, while the clothes which 
they had supplanted were banished to 
the back of the house; and it must be 
granted that flowers and turf were fully 
as pretty a sight from the sitting-room 
windows. 

At the foot of the garden there was a 
door in the wall which let you out to the 
waterside, but—the water was polluted. 
None regretted this more than the young 
manager of the mill, for he had an eye 
for beauty and a natural taste for purity, 
but he did not despair of finding some 
way out of the difficulty in time. 

It has been said by a high authority 
that no streams in the world have such 
a musical sound as the Scottish burns; 
but the Scotch are a cautious people, and 
although gratified with such a subtle dis- 
covery and compliment, they have been 
observed to show a difficulty in putting 
faith in it. Be that as it may, will water 
mixed with dirt sing as prettily? One 
would think it would hardly have the 
heart; yet the murmur of the Oxhaugh 
burn, listened to at the foot of the Ber- 
trams’ garden, was a sound that you could 
let creep in your ears with great enjoy- 
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ment. There was a beaten path by its 
side, a short cut from the railway-station 
to the village which lay beyond the mill : 
groups of old trees, which looked as if 
they had been put down here and there 
at random and without reason, the oldest 
inhabitant could have told you at one 
time had clusters of houses near them— 
houses of which not a trace remained. 
Before the burn passed the station it 
seemed determined to make a figure and 
a noise in the world, dirty or not dirty: 
it came to a sudden dip in the ground 
where rugged rocks cropped up, and 
here it rushed and foamed as if some- 
thing had put it in a mad passion ; but 
as with many passionate people the fit 
was soon over, and by the time it was 
rounding the corner at the station it had 
quite regained its good-humor and slip- 
. ped on as gently as possible. This little 
dashing morsel of beauty was seen from 
the Bertrams’ windows, and duly valued 
by them. 

You could not take a prettier walk of 
its kind than from the railway-station to 
the village of Oxhaugh past the mill. 
The distance was a mile and a half. On 
your left hand was a range of picturesque- 
ly serrated hills: they looked quite near, 
but if you had set out to reach them you 
would have found that appearances are 
deceitful. Those nearest were swelling 
and rounded and green; those farther 
off, dark and rugged and scarred; away 
to the right was an open-smiling country 
cultivated like a garden. Stately houses, 
showing their turrets among trees, said 
as plainly as they could say it, “ Look at 
me—I’m worth looking at: the laird lives 
here.”” Villages and farm-houses were 
dotted about in a haphazard way, while 
winding about here and there, appearing 
and disappearing among trees and look- 
ing small and docile in the distance, were 
the iron horses with long trains behind 
them, and their gray cloudy manes 
streaming back on the wind. You pass- 
ed the manager’s house, and every one 
looked at it admiringly: then you pass- 
ed the mill, and a quarter of a mile farth- 
er on you reached the village, which from 
a gentle slope overlooked the haugh. 

Originally, and within the memory of 


many of its inhabitants, Oxhaugh village 
was merely a clump of: thatched houses, 
but these had gradually disappeared, and 
been replaced by smart new ones covered 
with slates and tiles. Elderly people who 
had been born under the thatch, and were 
of conservative tendencies, declared that 
for warmth and comfort the new houses 
could not compare with them, and looked 
at the two or three old, weather-beaten, 
cozy, beehive-like edifices that still re- 
mained with a wistful eye; but the “spirit 
of the age” was against them, as it al- 
ways is against those who want to stand 
still, and carries them on whether they 
will or no. Since the railway had come 
so near another change had overtaken 
Oxhaugh. Wealthy people had found 
out that it was not only a pleasant but a 


-healthy locality, and they had come and 


bought ground and built fine big houses: 
there were The Elms and The Larches 
and The Yews and The Hawthorns, and 
ever so many more; and a speculator 
had run up a whole terrace along the 
slope to the west side of the village. 
Then the Spirit of the Age laid his hand 
gently on the shoulders of the quiet, 
easy-going, sleepy little shopkeepers, and 
stirred them up to puta second flat on 
their houses and plate glass in their shop- 
windows, and generally to look more 
alive than had been the habit with them 
or their fathers. But after all was done 
it still to people from the city seemed a 
delightfully innocent, drowsy little place. 
Not that the inhabitants were by any 
means deaf to the wisdom of the proverb 
which says “Make hay while the sun 
shines ;” on the contrary, you paid more 
for probably an inferior article than you 
did in town, but then it was sold to you 
not as a mere cold matter of business, 
but as an act of friendship done with the 
expression of much genuine interest in 
you, your family and your health; and 
when you threw that into the bargain 
you found it actually cheap. 


VI. 

At this epoch The Hawthorns was to 
be let, and it was advertised in the Cold- 
burgh newspapers, and described as “an 
excellent and commodious house, with 
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large, well-stocked garden, park, stabling 
and coach-house, together with the right 
of fishing in the Oxhaugh water: shoot- 
ing for two guns could also be had if re- 
quired.” The fishing must have been 
above the mill, it is to be supposed. 
What did the trouts think who came 
down on a voyage of discovery from the 
clear mossy pools among the hills and 
found their dainty snouts plunged in 
chloride of lime or something equally 
powerful and pungent? They must 
either have gone back the way they 
came, or have fallen martyrs to their in- 
tense ardor for piercing the unknown. 
This advertisement fell under the eye of 
Mrs. Wright, as most things in the shape 
of advertisements or news did; and she, 
being on the lookout for summer quar- 
ters, directed her husband's attention to 
it. The Wrights always went somewhere 
in summer, and of course they had been 
at a great many places; but Oxhaugh, 
although so near, Mrs. Wright had never 
even seen, and she thought that, other 
things being equal, it might be a very 
pleasant and convenient change of res- 
idence. 

Mr. Wright was a self-made man. 
You sometimes meet self-made men who 
you think might have been strikingly im- 
proved if some other person or persons 
had had a hand in the making of them. 
You would not have been long beside Mr. 
Wright till this idea occurred to you. He 
read the advertisement and said, ‘“ There 
can be no harm in looking at the place. 
It seems as if the shooting is to be paid 
for or not as you want it, but I have no 
doubt the fishing is considered in the 
rent; in which case I don’t choose to pay 
for what I don’t want.” 

Mr. Wright had never fired a gun in 
his life, and as for fishing, he would as 
soon have picked oakum. The burns of 
Scotland sound musical to him? Why, 
the gurgle of Bass’s beer out of a bottle 
was better to him than the music of any 
stream, be its nationality what it might. 
If such a thing had been suggested to 
him, he would have instantly decided it 
was nonsense, and the burns would have 
ceased to flow before you could have 
dislodged that opinion from his mind. 
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James Jamieson, coming in, was taken 
into the family council. He had been 
in the Oxhaugh district, and reported fa- 
vorably cf it, and offered to go with the 
ladies to view The Hawthorns. 

“We can drive out,” said Miss Wright. 
“T like a distance one can drive—then 
you are not tied down to railway hours.” 

“There’s a paper-mill out there. I’ve 
never been in a paper-mill,” said Mr. 
Wright. “I'll go with you too: I know 
the owner a little.” 

“T should like to see it of all things,’” 
said Miss Wright: “one should feel 
ashamed not to have seen a paper-mill.”” 

“T have seen it, but I can look at it 
again,” said Mr. Jamieson. 

They set off the following Friday morn- 
ing at ten, Mr. Jamieson driving, with 
Miss Wright beside him in the front of 
the wagonette, and Mr. and Mrs. Wright 
behind. 

“T suppose we go to the mill first?” 
said Mr. Jamieson. 

“No,” answered his uncle: “business 
first and pleasure after. We'll look at 
the house, and then, if we have time, 
we'll look at the mill.” 

“So be it,” said Mr. Jamieson; and 
they drove on, out of the suburbs of 
Coldburgh, away among gentle smiling 
scenery. They passed the home of the 
manager of the Oxhaugh mill, and, like 
other people, looked at it. 

“That’s a pretty cottage,” said Sarah, 
“with its jessamine and its apron gar- 
den.” 

“Yes. Surely good, innocent, tasteful 
people live there,” said James. 

“Hallo, my lad!” cried Mr. Wright to 
a boy on the road, “who lives in that 
house ?”” 

“Mr. Bertram,-sir.” 

“ And who or what is Mr. Bertram ?” 

“The manager o’ the mill, sir.”” 

“And who are you ?” 

The boy looked without answering. 

“What do you do?” 

“T whiles work in the mill and whiles 
run errands.” 

“And how much are you fined every 
week for being behind the hour at your 
work ?” 

“Naething, sir—I’m never ahint.” 
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“And have you a good master ?” 

“Mr. Thamson, do ye mean ?—he’s on 
the Continent the now.” 

““No—Mr. Bertram : is he a good mas- 
ter?” 

“My faither says a better man never 
walked the streets o’ Oxhaugh.” 

“All right: there’s a penny for you,” 
_ said Mr. Wright, tossing the copper to 

the boy. 

“Are there any streets in Oxhaugh?” 
asked Sarah. 

“They must have what are called 
streets by the inhabitants,” James an- 
swered, 

“And no better man walks on them 
than Mr. Bertram,” said Sarah. “I feel 
curious to see him.” 

“It is a good sign of a man when peo- 
ple under him speak well of him.” 

And they drove on, nothing telling 
them that they had or ever would have 
any personal interest in the manager's 
house or its inmates. * 

Will Bertram and his sister were stand- 
ing outside their garden by the waterside, 
talking and laughing for a few minutes, 
and they saw the wagonette pass along 
the road with no sense of affinity, or 
even curiosity: many carriages passed 
every day, and that was simply one of 
them. Will went rapidly across the nar- 
row foot-bridge that took him the short- 
est road to the mill, and Katie stood en- 
joying not any thing in particular, but 
every thing blent with happiness—her 
youth, the summer morning, the murmur 
of the water—not so dirty as it often was 
—the greenery of the grass and trees, the 
song of birds, the hum of insects. The 
lassie stood and did not think, but felt 
what a blissful thing it is to be merely 
alive in such circumstances. 

A bee came near her and disappeared 
in a bell of the foxglove—one of the 
long pink bells dotted with black which 
cluster so richly about the stately plant 
that you might fancy it an aristocrat with 
a compassionate nature who had left all 
the comforts and luxuries of the garden 
and hothouse to throw in its lot with its 

‘humbler kindred. It suddenly struck 
Katie that she would play the bee a 
trick, and she seized the end of the bell 


and imprisoned the little creature fast 
and sure. What a buzz and hum, got 
up in all the tones of astonishment, in- 
dignation and entreaty! Like Sterne’s 
starling it cried, can’t get out.”” ‘‘Poor 
little beastie!’ she said, “I doubt I’ve 
given your nervous system a shock;” 
and she let go the flower, whereupon the 
bee hurried out with a long drawn hum 
of relief, having gathered a novel and 
strange experience that it imparted to 
the whole hive, which straightway held 
a social-scier.ce congress regarding this 
new and mysterious danger, that might 
be as fatal as sulphur and more terrible 
than chloroform. 

Having distinguished herself in this 
manner, and spent the forenoon about 
the garden, Katie went into dinner. Af- 
ter despatching that meal and seeing her 
mother comfortably settled for a rest, she 
set off to walk a mile or two to see a 
friend. She had not been gone a quar- 
ter of an hour’when a boy came from 
the mill (the same who had given Mr. 
Bertram such a hign character) with a 
note, which said, DEAR KATIE: Some 
people have been seeing the mill: I must 
bring them in. Could you get something 
for them to eat ?—there are four. W.B.” 
But Katie was gone beyond recall. Mrs. 
Bertram read the note, and got some- 
thing ready for the strangers to eat. 

The strangers were the Wrights and 
their relative. They had been to The 
Hawthorns, which had exceeded their 
expectations as a dwelling-place, and 
the owner seeing his proposed tenants 
number but three, with no children, was 
not difficult to deal with: the right of 
fishing was eliminated without a word, 
and Mr. Wright got the rent screwed 
down nearly to his satisfaction; so that 
they were all in good spirits when they 
came back to the mill. 

. “And you are the manager, are you?” 
said Mr. Wright to Will Bertram. 

“Yes, and I shall be very happy to 
show you through the works.” 

“You seem to manage well: you have 
a good-going concern here. How much, 
now, may you turn out in a week ?” 

“Oh well, an ordinary machine turns 
out about four miles a day.” 
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“Miles of paper!’’ exclaimed Miss 
Wright. ‘What in the world do they 
do with it all?” 

“Write love-letters on it, Sarah,” said 
her father, laughing at his own joke. 

“* Newspapers use immense quantities,” 
said Will: ‘we send it all over the world 
for newspapers.” 

“I dare say paper and printing must 
have been invented together,” Sarah said. 

“No,” answered Mr. Bertram, “ paper 
was invented first.” 

“Who invented it asked Sarah. 

“The wasps were the first papermakers, 
and then the Chinese: it was not made 
in Britain till 1665, but it had been made 
on the Continent long before that.” 

“Ay,” said Mr. Wright, “I should not 
have thought we would have let them 
beat us in anything. Well, we are far 
ahead of them now, any way. It pays 
well: you papermakers are all rich.” 

“T haven’t grown rich yet,” said the 
manager. 

“Ah, but you must get old Thomson 
to give you a share in the business: then 
you'll make money fast.” 

“There are many things connected 
with the manufacture more important 
than making money, although we can’t 
do at all without it.” 

“Money is power,” said Mr. Wright. 

“Yes, as a means, but not as an end. 
A hundred years or two after this people 
will laugh at us for our clumsy, waste- 
ful, dirty ways of working, if they don’t 
rather pity us.” 

“Now,” said Mr. Jamieson, “I was just 
going to compliment you on the per- 
fection of your machinery and arrange- 
ments.” 

“Well, they are as perfect as we know 
how to make them yet, but look at that 
stream. I hate to see it: every living 
thing in it dies.” 

“Why, what is the use of a stream if 
not to carry away nuisances ?”’ asked Mr. 
Wright. 

“Tt does not carry away nuisances 
cheaply: even if nothing were offended 
but the eye, it is not cheap,” said Mr. 
Bertram. 

“Can you tell me how you would get 
rid of your rubbish more cheaply ?” 
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“Oh, it is cheap to us, but that does 
not make it cheap absolutely. And look 
at that chimney: it is polluting the air 
with what we ought to make use of. Yes, 
we are clumsy and wasteful and dirty ; 
but when we get the tides to do our work, 
and have the sun’s rays for a motive- 
power, we shall get on; but, as the pro- 
verb says, we must creep before we gang, 
and one gets impatient of creeping.” 

“TI never do,” said Mr. Wright: “it’s 
a poor business dreaming and scheming. 
Stick to turning out miles of paper, my 
lad, and don’t disturb yourself as long 
as it pays well.” 

“Now, I think you have seen all that’s 
to be seen,” said Mr. Bertram as they 
looked at some paper, the produce, of — 
the mill. ‘That paper will be better 
worth looking at when the thoughts of 
the world are printed on it.” 

“It is all very curious and interesting,” 
said Miss Wright. “I wonder who in- 
vented printing ?” 

“That is not known,” Mr. Bertram 
answered. “It was often invented, and 
lost again for want of material to print 
on. The ancient Assyrians printed on 
bricks of clay: their libraries are only 
turning up now after four thousand years. 
It takes us about as long to discover 
backward as forward.” 

“And what's the use of it?” said Mr. 
Wright: ‘“‘what the better are we to be 
of what is printed on an old brick?” | 

“You keep the mill remarkably clean 
and tidy,” said Mrs. Wright, as she walk- 
ed alongside the manager on their way 
to his house, ‘‘and I have enjoyed the 
sight exceedingly. Perhaps we may have 
the pleasure of seeing it occasionally 
when we have friends with us: we are 
coming to reside in your neighborhood 
for a little.” 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Bertram. 

“Yes. Mr. Wright has taken The 
Hawthorns: we were looking at it to 
day before we came here.” 

“That's a place I’ve always had ar 
eye on,” said the manager: “I havc 
thought if ever I grew rich I should like 
to stay there.” 

“Well, I hope we shall not keep you 
out of it.” 
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“If you do I shall not envy or aie 
at the good of my neighbor.” 

“T say,” said Miss Wright, who was 
walking beside her cousin, “isn’t that 
manager very clever and intelligent ?” 

“You find he knows a good many 
things you don’t?” said Mr. Jamieson. 

“And a good many you don't, either.” 

“TI dare say he does, but he zs clever: 
he not only knows—that’s part of his 
‘ business-plant ’—but he thinks.” 

“T don't like servants who think: they 
have no business to think—they should 
only do their work. I wouldn’t advise 
Thomson to take that young man into 
partnership,” interposed Mr. Wright. 

“Why not, papa ?” 

“ Because if he had the power he would 
waste money in experiments.” 

“But,” said Sarah, “he might invent 
or discover something by which a great 
deal of money could be made.” 

“ There is ten to one against that, Sa- 
rah, and a bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush. Dreamers are always use- 
less creatures.” 

“Mr. Bertram may dream,” said Sa- 
rah, “but he is not useless: he is re- 
markably effective, I think.” 

But having that opinion in his mind, 
Mr. Wright was likely to stick to it as long 
as the print to the bricks of Babylon. 

Mrs. Bertram had something ready for 
the strangers to eat, and they ate it and 
went on their way, arriving at home in 
time for dinner, and all in good-humor 
with the day’s enjoyment. 


VII. 

“You missed visitors, Katie,” said Mrs. 
Bertram to her daughter when she came 
in not five minutes after the wagonette 
drove off. 

“Did I? who? Nobody to be sorry 
about, I hope ?” 

“Well, the people who are coming to 
The Hawthorns for the summer: they 
were through the works, and Will brought 
them in.” 

“And what kind of people are they ?” 

“Oh, well enough, I dare say.” 

“Will, what do you say? Are they 
people that won’t know ~~ again when 
they see you?” 
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“TI don’t know: I shall -know them 
again, at least.” 

“Ts it a family ?” 

“Only father, mother and daughter,” 
said Mrs. Bertram: “they had a young 
gentleman with them whom I took to be 
the daughter’s betrothed.” 

“What made you think that, mother ?” 
asked Will. 

“They were young and on very inti- 
mate terms apparently.” 

“That’s rather a vague reason to go 
upon. Well, she is a remarkably pretty 
girl, and was not ashamed to ask for in- 
formation about what she did not know, 
and looked very interested when she 
got it.” 

“In short, she liked to hear a sensible 
man speak, Will, did she ?” 

“Tt was a great pity she had not an 
opportunity of hearing a sensible woman 
speak,” said he. 

may have that yet-—who knows? 
said Katie. 

In July the Wrights arrived and set- 
tled themselves at The Hawthorns. 

The church at Oxhaugh—there was 
only one, not a common circumstance 
in Scottish villages, but there were others 
at the distance of two miles, to which 
strict sectarians went undeterred by length 
of way,—the church in the village had in 
the front of one of its galleries a pew 
appertaining to The Hawthorns— The 
Hawthorns had a right to it, as it had to 
the fishing in the Oxhaugh water—and 
in this pew the family deposited them- 
selves on the first Sunday after their 
coming. People see each other in church: 
this is a goed thing; in truth, it is the 
end of going to church to worship in the 
company of our fellow-creatures; but, 
like every other good thing, it can be put 
to bad uses, such as criticising glances, 
uncharitable thoughts, etc. The min- 
ister, but more especially the minister’s 
wife, is apt to think it an exceedingly 
wicked thing in any one to sleep in 
church, and it would not be good to ad- 
vertise a prize for the best essay in de- 
fence of the weakness, although a great 
preacher was not offended, nor did he 
seem to consider it a deadly sin, when a 
young man fell into a deep sleep as he 
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was long preaching. Self-made men 
are probably not such humble worshipers 
as men who have not been made at all; 


_ still, Mr. and Mrs. Wright, with the per- 


petual consciousness of intensely com- 
fortable circumstances, all owing to their 
own good guidance, were religious peo- 
ple, and they went to church from the 
best of motives. Partly owing to this, 
and partly to the fact that their powers 
of observation were not quite in their 
first jeunesse, they did not see every one 
that was in it; but Miss Wright listen- 
ed attentively to the services, and could 
not help mastering the population of the 
district at the same time. In particular, 
in a pew on the other side of the church, 
below a gallery and immediately under 
her eyes, she saw the manager of the 
mill, his mother and what she knew 
must be his sister; and in this girl she 
instantly recognized the distressed dam- 
sel to whose appeal for the loan of a 
shilling she had not only refused to listen, 
but whom she had told that she did not 
in the least believe her story. Their eyes 
met, and the recognition was mutual : 
Katie withdrew hers with an unpleasant 
sensation, and Sarah felt her face grow 
red and warm. 

Next day Miss Wright wrote to her 
cousin thus: 


“DEAR JAMES: Do come here imme- 
diately: I want to show you something 
you would like to see. 

“Yours, S. WRIGHT. 

“THe Hawtuorss, July 20, 183—."” 

To which he rejoined : 


“DEAR SARAH: I can’t come: I am 
busy among my turnips, and unless it is 
something of great importance you must 
excuse me. Truly yours, J. JAMIESON. 

JUSTINLEE, July 20, 18—.”’ 

““DEAR JAMES: It zs very important. 
Do you personally hoe turnips? Do 
come. S. WRIGHT. 

Hawtuorns, July 21, 18—.” 


“DEAR SARAH: At times I personally 
hoe turnips, and the eye of a master is 
worth much. Tell me what I am to see, 
and I'll judge if I can come. 

“Yours, J. JAMIESON. 


«¢ JUSTINLEE, July 21, 18—.”’ 
Vou. X 
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“DEAR JAMES: I won't tell you what 
you are to see, but please don’t neglect 
your turnips on avy account. I am yours 
affectionately, S. WRIGHT. 

“Tue Hawruorns, July 22, 18—.”” 


“DEAR SARAH: Is it a thing I cofld 
see between Saturday night and Monday 
morning? I could come then, if that 
will do. Yours ever, J. JAMIESON. 

JUSTINLEE, July 22, 18—.”” 


“DEAR JAMES: That will do, capitally. 
You must see it on Sunday—you can't 
help it—but we must not speak of it on 
that day. I shall expect you: don't fail 
me. S. WRIGHT. 

Hawtuorns, July 23, 18—.” 

Accordingly, Mr. Jamieson arrived at 
the Oxhaugh Station on the next Satur- 
day evening. Miss Wright met him, 
and drove him up to The Hawthorns. 

“Well,” he said, ‘what is it I'm to 
see ?” 

“You'll find that out when you see 
it.” 

“When am I to see it ?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“Can I not see it to-night ?”” 

“Well, if we were to take strong meas-- 
ures we might, but it will be better to. 
wait till to-morrow.” 

“Strong measures! What can it be?’ 
Where am I to see it ?” 

“ At the church.” 

“At the church! It’s not a grave, is. 
it? Is Ossian or the Venerable Bede or 
Mary of Lorraine or John Knox’s first. 
wife buried here ?” 

“T don’t know: they may be, all four 
of them. It’s not a grave you are to see,. 
but you must look grave when you see 
‘it. Mind that, above all things.” 

“Shall I be inclined to laugh? is it. 
funny ?” 

““Oh, very funny. But we had better: 
say no more about it: you'll see it in. 
good time, and you won't need me to. 
point it out.” 

“Very well: I'm not curious. I feel: 
as I do when I’m reading a story where 
there is an extraordinary mystery always 
kept before you: you know that nothing. 
can possibly happen to justify the expec-- 
tations that have been raised. However,. 


go 


if I get away on Monday early in the 
morning, I don’t mind.” 

“Certainly, you can go by the first 
train, and I'll drive you down with great 
pleasure, and very likely we sha’n't See 
you all summer again.” 

“What! do you think I shall take 
offence at your nonsense? Nota bit.” 

“We shall see.” 

Next morning the Wrights and their 
guest were seated in their gallery in very 
good time. Miss Wright watched the 
people coming in, and at length, when 
she saw the Bertrams enter, she fixed 
her eyes on her cousin’s face to note 
the effect. The Bertrams were settled in 
their seats with their faces full in sight 
before he noticed them, then all at once 
he saw and knew the eyes that had 
gleamed on him from the carriage-win- 
dow at Summertown Station, and he bent 
his head and smiled with the kind of 
expression people have when they find 
out they have been pleasantly fooled. 
“He turned to Sarah and whispered, ** Who 
is she ? what is she?” 

“Hush! hush!” she answered grave- 
ly: “it’s a subject we must not speak of 
to-day.” 


Vill. 

“Will,” said Katie Bertram as she and 
her brother were together in the garden 
in the evening, ‘was the gentleman who 
was in the Wrights’ seat to-day the per- 
son who was with them when they were 
here ?” 

“Yes,” said Will shortly. 

“Well, he was the man who lent me 
the shilling at the railway-station, you 
remember ?” 

“T remember well enough: he was the 
man, was he?” 

“Yes, and Mrs. and Miss Wright were 
the two ladies who would not believe a 
word I said.” 

“Not Miss Wright, surely ?” said Will. 

“Yes: she said to her mother that ask- 
ing money on some pretext was becom- 
ing a regular dodge at all the railway- 
stations.” 

“T could have supposed that of Mr. or 
Mrs. Wright—they are narrow-minded 
people, and narrow minds are always 
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suspicious—but I can hardly believe that 
of her. She must have learned it from 
them, and her own dispositions have not 
asserted themselves yet.” 


‘But how will they agree?” said Katie. 


“They'll never agree after they are mar- 
ried, they are so different.” 

“Except that they have been seen 
speaking together there is nothing to 
make any one suppose they have the 
least intention of marrying.” 

“T think it would be a pity,” said 
Katie. 

“A great pity,” said Will: “it is always 
a foolish thing for cousins to marry.” 

“Oh, they are cousins, are they ?” 

“Yes: he called Mr. Wright uncle, so 
I infer they are cousins. You should go 
and call on her, Katie.” 

“T call on her! Why, she won't think 
us her equals at all. Besides, it is not 
pleasant to call on people who suspected 
you of a regular dodge.” 

“Well, well, just as you like,” said 
Will. “I think myself quite her equal, 
whatever you do.” 

“It’s not whatever I do, it’s whatever 
she does, that is the question. Does Mr. 
Jamieson stay with them always, do you 
know ?” 

“T know nothing about it,” said Will 
shortly, and he walked away to another 
part of the garden. 

Next morning Sarah came down equip- 
ped for driving, and ready to give her 
cousin his breakfast before they started. 

“You see I always keep my promises, 
James,” she said; “and now that it is 
Monday morning we may speak of 27 as 
much as you like.” 

“Jt does not keep a baker’s shop,” 
said he. 

“No, my wisdom was at fault there: 
she is the manager's sister. I mean to 
call to-day and apologize for my hor- 
rible suspicion at Summertown, and if 
she'll come I'll bring her up to spend 
the day.” 

“Well, you can’t do more than apolo- 
gize, or less than ask her to visit you.” 

“Get on with your breakfast, please: 
I don’t mean that you shall miss this 
train. Turnips first, and beauty in dis- 
tress afterward.” 
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“I’m ready: I don’t mean to miss this 
train, either ;” and they started. 

When they came in sight of the man- 
ager’s house, Sarah said, touching his 
arm, “James, the blinds are still down: 
she must be sleeping. They say even a 
criminal is holy while he is sleeping: 
what must she be?” 

“It’s a pity you are not sleeping too, I 
think,” said he. ‘The manager is not 
asleep, at least: there he is standing at 
his gate.” 

“So he is: we must speak, even at the 
risk of losing the train;” and she drew 
up.—"Do you think,” she said to Mr. 
Bertram, “that it would be convenient 
for Miss Bertram for me to call as I 
come back ?—I am anxious to speak to 
her. I would have called last week, but 
the country air, and the thing I want to 
speak about hanging on my mind, made 
me bashful.” 

“Quite convenient. I will tell her to 
expect you.” 

“And tell her I should like if she 
would go up with me and stay till even- 
ing if she can.” 

“T know of nothing to hinder her, and 
I'll come and bring her home.” 

“Good-bye, then. We haven’t a mo- 
ment to lose: Mr. Jamieson must catch 
the train—it is of the last importance ;” 
and she touched the horse with her whip 
and sent him on at a fine speed. 

“Now,” she said, “here you are, James, 
in time. I'll not come out, as I can’t 
leave Gip. Good-bye! We shall not 
expect to see you till November, when 
you have got your harvest well in, but 
I'll write and tell you what I think of 
her. What a pity you could not stay till 
to-morrow! Farewell!” 

“Farewell!” said he. “I think you'll 
find Mr. Bertram’s conversation infor- 
matory, as the newspapers say.” 

“T have no doubt I shall. Just come 
down a peg, will you, and ask me to 
help you with beauty in distress ?” 

“Thank you: I don’t need help, but 
I’m not the less obliged. Good-bye!” 


IX. 


It was a curious thing that a week after, 
the following Monday, when Mr. Ber- 


tram left the mill between five and six 
o'clock, he met Mr. Jamieson. They 
shook hands. ; 

“You are on your way to The Haw- 
thorns, I suppose ?”’ said Mr. Bertram. 

“No, I was not thinking of going to- 
night: I am just going home again.” 

“Indeed ! but you’ll come in for a little? 
Have you time? I am going in to tea, 
and it will be ready. Katie, my sister, 
will be glad to see you too: she told me 
it was you who helped her in her strait 
at the railway-station.” 

“Did she remember me?” asked Mr. 
Jamieson eagerly. 

“Of course she did: she hasn’t had so 
many adventures as to forget that one; 
and I feel obliged to you for helping 
her.” 

They went in and found Mrs. Bertram 
and Katie waiting for Will: they were 
both much pleased to see Mr. Jamieson. 

“T didn’t know when you were here 
before,” said Mrs. Bertram, “that we 
were obliged to you for being kind to 
Katie when she was in perplexity.” 

“T knew you as soon as I saw you in 
the church,” said Katie. 

“So I did you,” said Mr. Jamieson. 

“I wonder a little at that,’ she said, 
“for I don’t find many people have such 
a good memory for faces as I have.” 

“Ah, but I don’t remember every face 
I see,” he answered. 

“You'll be on your way to The Haw- 
thorns ?”’ said Mrs. Bertram. 

He had to explain again that he was 
not on his way to The Hawthorns. 

The manager thought, “If he were 
engaged to Miss Wright he would never 
be so near without going there: even if 
he is here on business he would have 
turned it so as to go there.” 

Mr. Bertram was by no means a dunce, 
but the idea of Katie having a lover had 
never dawned on him: she had had no 
lover yet. Mrs. Bertram, with the pride 
of fallen fortunes, had not cultivated so- 
ciety of any kind; Will had attended to 
his business late and early, and had not 
cultivated it either; so Katie was much- 
in the position of the lovely young La- 
vinia when the pride of swains crossed 
her path. 
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It was a warm summer evening, and 
with the window thrown up they sat and 
talked till Mr. Bertram got impatient, for 
he had to go to the mill again; and he 
wondered how long his guest meant to 
stay. One train hour was past and an- 
other imminent, with no sign of move- 
ment. At last he said he would run 
over to the mill and come back in a little. 
Then Mr. Jamieson said they would look 
at the garden till he returned, and Katie 
went out with their visitor to show the 
garden. 

Katie, in light summer garments mov- 
ing about among flowers, showed to 
much greater advantage than she did 
wrapped in a dark cloak, as Mr. Jamie- 
son had first seen her. She looked very 
happy and serene, but she did not talk 
much, nor did he. He had meant to sit 
in judgment on her, but he could no 
more do it than he could fly. She stoop- 
ed over a flower-bed and pulled a pansy. 
“See,” she said, “if you gaze into that 
flower a while you'll catch yourself won- 
dering it does not speak—at least I do 
often.” 

“Thank you,” he said: “I'll put it in 
my buttonhole. Perhaps it will speak 
to me as I go home. You have got ac- 
quainted with my cousin Sarah, I sup- 
pose ?” 

-“Yes, a little.” 

“And how do you like her ?” 

“Very well: she is frank and kind.” 

“And clever,” he said. ‘I wondered 
how she made such a mistake about you 
at Summertown.” 

Kate blushed and said, “I don’t like 
to think of it.” 

“But you don’t object to my thinking 
of it: it is pleasant to remember one’s 
meritorious actions.” 


“You must have thought me wicked | 


for a whole fortnight.” 

“No, I didn’t: I merely suspended my 
opinion. Were you far beyond Sum- 
mertown that day ?” 

“Not beyond it at all. I was visiting 
an old friend of mamma’s who lives two 
miles to the west of it.” 

“Then perhaps you don’t know the 
country farther on ?” 

No.” 
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“‘Justinlee is five miles farther on: that 
is where I live and where I was born. I 
succeeded my father in the farm: there 
are only three of us now, myself and two 
sisters, and they are both married.” 

“Then do you live alone?” she said 
with an involuntary touch of compas- 
sioninhertone. 

“Yes: do you think that sad ?” 

“Oh no, not at all: plenty of people 
prefer to: live alone, but I shouldn't like 
it: it would not suit me.” . 

“Tt suits very well till one sees some 
person one would like to live with.” 

“People must love a place very much 
where they have been all their lives,” 
she said. 

“Yes, and I love Justinlee: it is worth 
loving. I wish you had seen it: it is an 
old house, with additions built to it, not 
regular, but very picturesque, and from 
the windows you look over a great stretch 
of sea and land.” 

“Tam sorry,” said Will, who had come 
up to them through the garden, “that I 
was kept longer than I expected.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Jamieson, “I am sor- 
ry that it is time for me to go. Perhaps 
if you have nothing better to do, you 
will walk with me to the station ?” 

“T shall be very glad,” said Will; 
“and, Katie, you might come too, or have 
you been walking to-day already? But 
come, you don’t look tired, and it will do 
you good.” 

“Oh yes,” she said, “I'll go.” 

When Mr. Jamieson bade Mrs. Ber- 
tram good-bye she said she hoped he 
would call on them again any time that 
he was passing to The Hawthorns, which 
he very heartily promised to do, and said 
it was likely that he would be often there 
in the course of the summer. 

The trio were not far on their way 
when whom should they meet driving 
but Miss Wright? She saw them ap- 
proaching, and drew up her horse as she 
came near. After they had spoken she 
turned to Mr. Jamieson and said, “No 
wonder, James, that you despised my 
help: you certainly are independent of 
human aid.” 

“Yes,” he said, “in the matter you 
spoke of.” 
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“Quite so, in the matter I spoke of. 
How are your turnips looking ?” 

“Very well indeed: they only one a 
shower to be all I could wish.” 

“T am glad of that. Couldn’t you 
come up with me and stay till to-mor- 
row? I really had no hope of seeing 
you till November.” 

“Thank you, no, not to-night, but I'll 
come next week for a day or two.” 

“Very well,” she said, and drove on. 

Mr. Bertram came back, sure that his 
mother was mistaken entirely as to the 
relations existing between Miss Wright 
and Mr. Jamieson ; and Katie, she thought 
of Mr. Jamieson, her thought as yet being 
like the faintest breathing on a mirror, 
but as he came and came again his full 
- image rose to the surface and remained 
there. 

One day Will said (for even yet the 
thing had not occurred to him), “I won- 
der, Katie, what brings that man here so 
often 

Kate blushed. “It must be his own 
good pleasure,” she answered. 

Will said no more: the matter stood 
revealed to him at last, and he had a 
queer stinging feeling that the sister of 
whom he was so fond, and who had 
been about him like one of his own 
hands all his life, was weaned away 
from him. Yet he could have chosen 
no better brother-in-law, and he knew 
it. 

On the roth of October, the anniver- 
sary of their first meeting, Mr. Jamieson 
transferred Katie Bertram to Justinlee. 
They went no wedding-tour, preferring 
to live the memories of the honeymoon 
in their own home, and postpone the 
tour of Europe till they should grow 
rich: it is well that people should keep 
some new pleasure before them to bear 
them up under the burden of riches. 
But the aunt whom Mr. Jamieson had 
been on his way to visit when youth and 
beauty in distress appealed to him pre- 
sented the bride with a sumptuously 
bound book of travels entitled Forty 
Days in the Desert. She must have 
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thought this an appropriate gift for peo- 
ple entering on the honeymoon, as she 
repeated it on the occasion of Miss 
Wright becoming Mrs. Bertram, which 
event occurred in the course of another 
year. The presentees enjoyed the joke: 
there are times when even a small joke 
is sweet as manna in the—well, desert. 

Mr. Bertram had before his marriage 
got a partnership in the mill, and Mr. 
Wright, having bought The Hawthorns, 
proposed resigning that place of res- 
idence in favor of his daughter and her 
husband, but Will declined it: he knew 
that being obliged to such a man as Mr. 
Wright meant always taking his advice 
when offered, and having it offered very 
frequently. Sarah was quite willing to 
live in the manager’s house till her hus- 
band could afford a better one. Mrs. 
Bertram Senior continued to live in her 
son’s house, except when she visited her 
daughter: and if, as is said, mothers and 
daughters -in-law always disagree, this 
case must have been the exception that 
proves the rule, for the two ladies agreed 
admirably; while Mr. Bertram, by dil- 
igently holding his tongue and letting 
his father-in-law speak, found much 
favor in that gentleman’s sight. Mr. 
Wright, being the kind of self-made man 
who thinks when he takes any one by. 
the hand that he makes him too, felt 
that when Will became his son-in-law 
he, by reason of reflected consequence, 
became a man of mark and considera- 
tion: even Will's dreaming visions of 
scientific progress, although Mr. Wright 
did not at all approve of them, he quoted 
to others with pride, but then, as he said, 
“Mr. Bertram was a practical man as 
well as a dreamer.” 

If the ill-natured railway clerk hap- 
pens to see this account of all that hung 
upon his disobliging humor, what will 
he think? Let him not be encouraged 
to do evil that good may come: if Cu- 
pid made an opportunity out of his ill- 
nature for shooting: an arrow, no thanks 
to him. 

THE AUTHOR OF “ BLINDPITS.” 
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UNDER THE CYPRESS. 


HIS is not going to be a lugubrious 

paper, notwithstanding the some- 
what mournful indication of its heading. 
Indeed, kind reader, if you have ever 
. enjoyed one half the merry hours which 
have fallen to my lot beneath the spread- 
ing shadow of that grand old tree, you 
will wonder with me how it ever came 
to be associated with anything doleful 
or solemn. But then it is just as things 
happen to strike one. The English yew 
is gloomy enough when it reminds us of 
~ country churchyards, but it is quite an- 
other thing when we think of its tough 
and pliant fibre in the hands of Robin 
Hood and his merry vagabonds, driving 
the whistling shafts into the vitals of the 
king’s fat deer and holding high revel 
“under the greenwood tree.’ There is 


certainly a solemn and awe-producing 
effect in the first outside view which one 
obtains of the cypress swamps, especially 


from the window of a railway-car creep- 
ing slowly, just after sunset, over the 
slender supports of some high trestle- 
work, which stretches for miles through 
the dense shade and cool atmosphere, 
like those over the Wateree, the Pedee 
and the Santee in South Carolina. You 
look down first, with a slight shudder, at 
the oozy mud and black, sluggish water far 
beneath you, and wonder what the effect 
would be were one of those slim-looking 
stanchions to give way; and then you 
are in the proper mood to be sadly im- 
pressed by the thousands of dark tower- 
ing trunks which rise on every side from 
the heavy undergrowth, their lofty heads 
hoary with the long waving festoons of 
the Spanish moss, like the weird, gray- 
haired spectres of some ancient race of 
giants. For my part, I can never see a 
cypress tree, or even a cypress shingle, 
without being lost in the rush of happy 
memories which come crowding out of 
the past. My ear rings again with the 
deep chorus of the hounds in cry, and 
the loud “Ho, boy!” of the driver. I 
see the branching head and lustrous eye 


of the gallant buck who speeds before 
their pursuit, or hear the yelp of the tur- 
key which they have startled from his 
feast upon the oak mast. In fancy I 
guide the frail canoe over the bosom of 
the secluded lake, and tempt the bream 
with the cricket which he finds it so hard 
to resist ; or, stretched upon a couch of 
the freshly-pulled moss, with a few choice 
companions, enjoy again the appetizing 
odors from the a/ fresco kitchen, antici- 
pating the 
magnam atque bonam ceenam, 

Cum mero, et sale, et omnibus cachinnis. 
But Catullus knew nothing about the 
cypress swamp, nor will you, kind read- 
er, be any better off unless I stop this 
dreaming and proceed to business. 

The turbid rivers of the Southern At- 
lantic and Gulf States can hardly be 
said to drain the country through which 
they flow. Coursing along with a slug- 
gish current during the greater portion 
of the year, they are liable to heavy 
freshets which submerge the country for 
miles, and keep it, on the side of the 
lower bank, in a constantly soaked con- 
dition. The higher bank, varying from 
one side to the other according to the 
windings of the stream, is generally a 
bluff, heavily wooded with the long-leaf 
or turpentine pine, while the lower, 
scarcely elevated above the level of the 
water, and usually extending for from 
one to five or six miles, is what is known 
as “the swamp.” Here the prevailing 
growth is cypress, the tall stems, straight, 
smooth, and huge in girth, rising close 
together in countless numbers, the inter- 
vening space being full of those queer 
little which some centuries 
hence will have taken the place of the 
old trees now standing. Wherever the 
cypress grows the soil is wet and boggy, 
with no trace of grass or weeds. Many 
of the trees are covered with the wild- 
grape and trumpet vines up to their very 
heads, and the sunlight rarely pierces 
the tangled foliage. Here and there are 


ons 
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dense patches of trailing briers, and shal- 
low muddy creeks make their way among 
the roots in every direction. Wherever 
there is an open space in the timber it is 
overgrown with cane. These “brakes” 
are so thick that they can be penetrated 
only by means of the tortuous paths 
which have been broken and beaten 
down by bears and wild cattle. Here a 
man on horseback is rarely visible to 
the companion who follows him two or 
three lengths behind. Scattered through 
this low region are patches of high ground 
known as knolls, some of them many 
acres in extent. On these the growth is 
chiefly the water-oak or willow-oak, the 
dogwood and the gum. The _ under- 
growth is like that of the upland, but far 
more luxuriant, for the soil is wonder- 
fully fertile. In the swamps of South 
Carolina there are vast resources lying 
dormant for lack of enterprise and cap- 
ital to develop them, and immense 
wealth may yet be extracted from their 
secluded depths. Previous to the war 
of the Revolution indigo was exten- 
sively cultivated, and the remains of 
dwellings and vats still exist where it 
would now be impossible to erect any 
permanent buildings on account of the 
semi-annual freshets. These and many 
other facts indicate that in those days 
freshets were unknown, the river-beds 
having probably filled up to such an 
extent that they can no longer contain 
the immense body of water which rushes 
down after the autumnal rains and on 
the vernal melting of the snow among 
the mountains where they take their 
rise. At present the lands are reclaimed 
for rice-culture only for a short distance 
from the mouths of the rivers. Higher 
up the staple is cotton, and it is too ex- 
pensive a task to build the strong dams 
which are necessary before the swamp- 
lands can be safely put in corn. But 
most of these rivers are navigable by 
small steamers a long way up their 
course, and much farther by flat-boats. 
The cypress timber is the most valu- 
able known for building purposes. It is 
as light and easily worked as pine, can 
be cut of any desired size, and is as free 
from decay or the attacks of worms as 


' chestnut. For shingles no wood can 


surpass it, and for framing none can be 
found which is more durable. It would 
require but a small degree of engineer- 
ing skill to overcome the natural dif- 
ficulties of transportation to the river- 
banks, and once there it could be floated 
without trouble to the mill or the market. 
Another source of revenue, perhaps 
scarcely less profitable and much more 
easily managed, would be found in util- 
izing the vast quantities of cane. The 
purposes to which this material can be 
applied when properly cured, either split 
or whole, are innumerable—from fishing- 
rods and pipe-stems to chair-seats and 
bird-cages. In fact, the Southern cane 
is capable of being turned to account in 
as many ways as the bamboo of the 
East, and if properly manufactured would 
be scarcely less valuable than the small- 
er sizes of that most serviceable of plants. 
In its growing state the young shoots, or 
“shoot-cane,” afford a perennial pastur- 
age to the large numbers of half-wild 
cattle which range the swamps. I have 
known a planter to turn thirty head of 
mules into the cane for the winter, where 
they required no further care than the 
occasional oversight of a ‘“‘stock-minder” 
to see that they did not wander off their 
range. These stock-minders used to be 
necessary institutions on every swamp 
plantation. They were always privileged 
characters, and many of them were de- 
cided originals. Their sole duty was to 
herd the cattle and hogs which were al- 
lowed to range the swamps at will. They 
came and went as they pleased, having 
a horse, an old musket and one or two 
fierce “‘catch-dogs’’ always at their dis- 
posal. With the negro’s natural pro- 
pensity for roving they were constantly 
on the move, and were familiar with the 
most intricate mazes of their own beats, 
though anywhere else they could be as 
easily lost as others in the eternal same- 
ness of tree and brake and brier. It was 
in general a life of lazy occupation. The 
cattle and hogs had to be almost daily 
brought back to their range, and stray 
animals sought among the almost im- 
penetrable thickets: calves and shoats 
were to be caught and marked, though 
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large numbers of the latter escaped this 
ordeal and were regarded as common 
property, an unmarked animal being 
always considered as belonging to the 
man who caught or killed it. But with 
the tidings of a coming “fresh” the 
stock-man’s labors commenced in good 
earnest, nor were they unmingled with 
peril. Riding from morning till night 
to gather his refractory charges and 
drive them to a place of security, he was 
often overtaken by the spreading flood, 
and depended for life upon the swim- 
ming qualities of his horse; and more 
than one has been drowned in the faith- 
ful effort to save his master’s property. 
On these occasions the older cattle and 
those born in the swamps seem to know 
the danger instinctively, and make at 
once for the highland, but the calves and 
others which have been added by pur- 
chase to the range are frequently drown- 
ed in numbers. 

All the stock-minders were good fish- 
ermen, and some of them were mighty 
hunters, their game being chiefly “ var- 
mints ''"—that is, raccoons, foxes, wild- 
cats, bears and alligators, the last two 
being very destructive to the hogs. Deer 
they usually left for the master’s hunting, 
but turkeys were killed whenever the op- 
portunity offered, and ducks were often 
as common food at the “quarter” as at 
the residence of the planter. The swamp 
teems with wild life, and you can scarce- 
ly find a piece of clear ground which is 


not cut up by the tracks of the above-, 


named animals, besides those of rabbits, 
squirrels, minks, ’possums and various 
birds. Here is the very paradise of the 
hunter-naturalist. The planters who lived 
upon the borders of the swamp used to 
call it their “‘fattening-pen.”” One of the 
most attractive features of swamp-scenery 
is an oak knoll about sunset on a Sep- 
tember evening, enlivened by the gam- 
bols of the gray squirrels, five or six of 
which may be seen on every tree. Their 
saucy little bark and the scratching of 
their nails as they scamper from limb to 
limb can be heard on every side. Their 
merry antics amuse one by the hour, for 
nobody thinks of shooting squirrels where 
larger game is so abundant. There is 
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one sitting upright on that stump, with his 
bushy tail turned jauntily over his back as — 
he nimbly turns an acorn in his fore paws, 
picks out the kernel with his cunning 
little teeth, and throws the shell aside. 
Now he is off for another, but dashes up 
and around the nearest oak with the 
prize in his mouth, and two or three of 
his playful companions in hot pursuit. 
Two or three more are performing acro- 
batic feats among the topmost boughs, 
swinging on the slenderest twigs, rolling 
themselves into little gray balls among 
the leaves, playing at hide-and-seek in 
the tufts of moss, or making fearful leaps 
from some “high trapeze” of a hickory 
limb. Another sidles cautiously up to 
you, with his tail drawn over his shoul- 
der, to gratify his irrepressible curiosity, 
and dashes off, helter-skelter, at your 
slightest movement, never stopping until 
snug in his nest, from which he is outagain 
in a moment, creeping head - foremost 
down the trunk, and stopping at every 
few steps to whisk his brush and bark at 
you in the sauciest way conceivable. Man 
rarely troubles these happy little elves, 
but they have some deadly enemies, 
chiefest of which is the red-tailed hawk. 
I once witnessed, while sitting at a stand 
for deer, the method by which these 
aérial pirates secure the much-coveted 
rodents. Hearing the shrill screams of 
the hawk, I looked up and saw two 
of them (they pair for life, and always 
hunt together) circling around a tall and 
somewhat isolated pine. Suddenly one 
of them closed his wings and swooped 
at the tree with a force and an aim which 
threatened to dash him to pieces; but he 
skimmed past the trunk on the ascend- 
ing limb of an inverted parabola, and I 
saw a squirrel at the same moment slip 
around to my side of the tree. In an 
instant the other hawk had performed 
the same manceuvre from the opposite 
direction, forcing poor Bunny back to 
his old place, only to meet the swoop of 
his first assailant, and sidle back again, 
to be again attacked by the second. The 
rising bird would utter a scream of en- 
couragement to his descending compan- 
ion as they passed each other. This 
was kept up until the squirrel was evi- 
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dently becoming exhausted by the fa- 
tiguing side-movement, and made feeble 
efforts to scramble up a step or two as 
he came around. The interest was al- 
most breathless, and I forgot to listen 
for the cry of the hounds. Suddenly 
one of the hawks “backed water” as he 
pitched toward the tree. The next in- 
stant there was a heavy thud, and a 
piteous squeal from Bunny. The pirate 
was bearing him off in his talons, close- 
ly pursued by his hungry consort, whose 
teasings gave hopeful promise of the 
domestic jar which was likely to disturb 
the anticipated meal. 

Turkey-shooting is one of the most 
profitable and fascinating sports to be 
enjoyed in the Carolina swamps. There 
the birds are never hunted, as in the 
highland regions, with a dog trained to 


- follow up and scatter the flock, while 


the sportsman waits concealed behind a 
blind until the turkeys begin to sound 
their notes of recall, which is generally 
not for three or four hours. Many of 
them are shot from the stand as they 
trail out before the dogs when driving 
fordeer. The squatters and stock-mind- 
ers have a method which is too much 
like pot-hunting to afford any true sport. 
The birds are baited on their range, 
usually with the red “‘cow-pea,” a pecu- 
liarly “Southern institution,” of which 
all game-birds are passionately fond. A 
blind is built after the turkeys have be- 
come used to the spot, and a short trench 
is scooped out so as to give a raking 
shot. Late in the evening this trench is 
filled with peas, a few being scattered 
around as a ground-bait, and at early 
dawn the hunter is snugly ensconced 
with his gun covering the trench. Soon 
the birds are heard gobbling and yelping: 
then their pattering and scratching are 
heard among the dried leaves, and they 
are seen running here and there, greed- 


’ ily picking up the scattered grain. Pres- 


ently the trench is found, and they gath- 
er round it pell-mell, jostling each other 
like barndoor fowls, and stretching their 
necks into the narrow ditch. A low 
whistle startles them, and as they raise 
their heads together in a cluster, Bang! 
goes the old musket, and a charge of 


heavy duck-shot scatters death among 
the flock. I have known nine to be kill- 
ed thus at one discharge, all struck in 
the head and neck. Turkeys killed in 
this way are best for the table, as their 
bodies are not torn by the shot. The 
best sport is, obtained, however, by 
“roosting”’ them, although it involves 
considerable fatigue and requires con- 
summate skill. You must ride some 
miles in the late afternoon when there 
is to be a good moon, and search the 
knolls until you find where the turkeys 
have been scratching. Then take your 
seat at the foot of some large tree, and 
wait for an hour at least, keeping per- 
fectly still. There will be plenty to 
amuse you, especially if thé frost has 
not yet killed off the mosquitoes. The 
squirrels will creep up within a few feet 
of you, then make a dash at your tree, 
scrambling up and showering bark-chips 
on your head. Woodcock will come 
whistling out of the canes, and, alight- 
ing near you, proceed to turn over the 
dead leaves and probe the rich earth for 
worms. If you move your hand, the 
bird settles into a little brown ball, with 
his long bill pressed against his breast, 
watching you with his great liquid eyes: 
should you glance off for an instant, 
you will never see him again, for he runs 
off silently in a zigzag course, and squats 
again among the leaves, which are so 
exactly the color of his plumage that you 
may look at him for five minutes without 
knowing it. Keep your eyes and ears 
open, for an old buck may walk right up 
to you and break up your turkey-hunt by 
affording a steady shot-at nobler game. 
Presently the silence becomes oppressive, 
broken only by the chirp of the squir- 
rels and the occasional distant quack! 
quack! of the mallard and. black duck 
from some neighboring creek. Then 
the barred owls begin their weird con- 
versations, hooting and laughing to each 
other from every quarter, and waking a 
thousand goblin echoes until the old 
woods ring again. The effect, when 
heard for the first time alone among the 
lengthening shadows, is enough to set 
your hair on end. But you hear a loud 
and heavy flapping as of powerful wings: 
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then a short “keow! keow! cow!” and 
another turkey flies up to his perch ; then 
a long, rolling gobble which you can 
never mistake for that of a tame bird. 
You rise instantly, and cautiously move 
toward the sound, which may be a quar- 
ter of a mile away. All you want now 
is to mark the tree on which they are 
roosting, for were you to approach it you 
would not get within two hundred yards 
of the birds. Carefully noting the spot, 
you get home as soon as you can and 
prepare for your daylight expedition. 
You must be on the ground again before 
the first streak of dawn, and lucky will 
you be if you can get right under the 
roost, for then you may load and fire 
several times before the turkeys seem to 
realize their danger, getting a choice bird 
at every shot. But in all likelihood the 
tree stands amid mud and briers which 
forbid a near approach. Then you must 
cautiously make your way around in the 
direction from which you saw the turkeys 
come, as they will probably return for 
several days to the same feeding-grounds. 
You will certainly not get more than two 
now, and it will take all you know to do 
that. You must not move a muscle or 
make a sound, except to use your call; 
and one yelp too much or too little, too 
long or too short, will spoil everything. 
The gobblers are cautious to the last 
degree. I once on such an occasion 
heard an old one slowly approaching. 
As he called I would answer with a hen- 
yelp. It took him about twenty minutes 
to come a hundred yards, and then he 
stopped and called me vociferously. He 
was not thirty yards off, but in a dense 
thicket. Not a step nearer would he 
come, and after a while began to draw 
off slowly, until his yelp was lost in 
the distance. I understood his Turkish 
as plainly asif it had been English. He 
said distinctly, “I have come as close to 
you, if you are a festive young hen, as 
turkey politeness requires. Now, if you're 
all right, you come tome!"’ But I didn’t 
go, and I ate tame turkey for my next 
Sunday’sdinner. That's the way it often 
ends, but it is worth a few such disap- 
pointments to circumvent a forty-pound 
gobbler at last, especially if you are to 
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have the carving of him at the foot of 
the table around which you have gath- 
ered a dozen of your most congenial 
friends. 

But “ Naviget hinc alia jam mihi linter 
aqua,” which means, I’m going to pad- 
dle my canoe now into another pond, 
and if.you will take a seat in the bow, 
and not be afraid of the copperhead moc- 
casins and alligators, I think I can show 
you some sport, for we are going into 
the very depths of the swamp. The last 
wolf in South Carolina was killed about 
twenty-five years ago, and it is some- 
what longer since the tracks of the cou- 
gar, or “painter,” have been seen there. 
But the black bear is still abundant, and 
kills annually a great many hogs and 
young calves. Bruin follows the trail of 
these animals at night, and surprises 
them in their beds. Between him and 
the alligators the hogs have a lively 
time. I remember seeing a three-legged 
porker, one of whose limbs had been 
neatly amputated by the snap of an alli- 
gator’s jaws. The broad flat track of 
the bear is often seen in every part of 
the swamp, for he is a great roamer, his 
fondness for pork, wild honey and “ mut- 
ton-corn” leading him on some very 
roundabout journeys. But when he is 
“to hum” he lives in the almost impen- 
etrable cane-brakes. There he finds in 
summer protection from the millions of 
mosquitoes which infest the more open 
ground, and which know that his ears, 
nose and eyelids are undefended by his 
shaggy hide. In the winter he finds a 
hollow in some huge cypress or oak, and 
there sucks his paws until spring. He 
loves to wallow in the secluded lagoons, 
where hundreds of alligators bask in 
the sunshine that finds its way into the 
swamp only where a piece of water 
makes it an opening. Here, too, you 
may find the wood-ibis in large flocks, 
wading in the shallow parts and feasting 
on frogs and young alligators; but you 
must be cunning indeed to shoot one, for 
of all living creatures this powerful bird 
seems to be the most wary: the proverb- 
ial weasel is a sluggard in comparison. 
This ibis is popularly called the gannet, 
his white coat and black-tipped wings 
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giving him some resemblance to that 
bird, as he is usually seen only at long 
distances, perched in flocks upon the 
tallest cypresses. But-he cares very lit- 
tle for the bear, and Bruin returns the 
compliment. Bears are sometimes hunt- 
ed like deer by ‘‘driving,” but it is a pre- 
carious method, although a good -many 
are killed in that way. Young hounds 
bristle up and refuse to take the trail, 
and few old ones make good bear-dogs. 
Large mongrel curs are the best, es- 
pecially if well supplied with bull or 
mastiff blood. The bear makes a good 
run, but if he succeeds in passing the 
standers unhurt he will make straight 
for the river and swim it at the swiftest 
reaches. If only crippled by the shot, 
he may soon “tree” or come to bay, and 
then comes a foot-race of the hardest 
sort through bog and brake and brier. 
I have known a tough old hunter to 
reach the struggling animal, put the 
muzzle of his gun to his ear and kill him 
as he was basting the dogs, and then fall 
down fainting from exhaustion by heat 
and over-exertion. Old Brutus was a fa- 
mous negro stock-minder, and on one of 
these hunts his master heard him shout- 
ing among the baying dogs. “ What's 
the matter, Brutus?” he cried as he made 
his way through the stiff, close cane. 
“Have you got the bear up a tree?” 
“No, sah!” yelled the driver in reply: 
“he got we up de tree!’ Sure enough, 
there was Brutus astride of a gum limb, 
and a huge “old he”’ slapping the dogs 
about at the foot of the sapling. A load 
of buckshot soon changed the situation. 
(I may note here that the double barrel 
is invariably used by the planters, the 
rifle being confined to the poorer class 
of hunters, who must save ammunition, 
-and seldom own more than one dog.) 
On one occasion, as the party were 
riding to the drive, a young Nimrod was 
quite boastful of what he would do were 
the bear to come out to him. He was 
placed, as usual, at a stand where a bear 
had never been known to come out, and 
warned that he would certainly get the 
shot. As so frequently happens, Bruin 
chose to go right there. The bear thun- 
dered down the little path where H—— 


mit. 
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had been placed, and by the sound must 
have gone right over him. But there 
was no shot, and to the chagrin of every- 
body the bear had evidently broken the 
drive and gone forthe river. When the 
party got to the place H—— was stand- 
ing precisely where he had been posted, 
just in the centre of the path. ‘Did 
you see him?” shouted several voices. 
“N-n-o!” was the stammering reply. 
“Why, H——,” cried one of the party, 
“he came straight down this path! 
Why, man, your foot is in one of his 
tracks now! I do believe you went up a 
tree.”” ‘Well, I don’t care if I did,” an- 
swered the hero defiantly: “it was a very 
small tree!’ Perhaps he had never 
heard that the bear can only climb a 
trunk which is large enough to give him 
a secure clasp. The stock-men usually 
kill him by finding where he breaks 
into the cornfields at night. Choosing a 


bright moonlight evening, they mount a 
tree near by, or a rough platform spe- 
cially prepared for the purpose, and wait 
for the “nigger,” as they call him, to 
come for his supper. The shot is usually 


at close quarters, and if not killed in his 
tracks the bear makes for the cane. The 
hunter goes home and to bed, and next 
morning takes his dogs and looks for the 
trail. If he finds blood, it is a pretty 
sure thing, for the wounded bear, finding 
himself unpursued, will soon lie down, 
and in a few hours becomes weak from 
loss of blood and stiff from his inflamed 
wounds. He is then easily caught, 
whereas if pursued when freshly hurt 
he may run for hours, and then escape, 
even though mortally injured. The ne- 
groes firmly believe that the animal is a 
skillful surgeon and stanches the flowing 
blood with pledgets of the Spanish moss, 
knowing also where to seek the medicinal 
herbs which possess healing and anti- 
febrile qualities. Be this as it may, 
Bruin is certainly very tenacious of life, 
and will bear off without apparent incon- 
venience a heavy charge of buckshot in 
his vitals. 

Of the smaller game which the swamp 
supplies much might be told replete with 
interest and amusement did space per- 
The 'possum and the 'coon abound, 
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and are captured by the negroes in “dead- 
fall” traps by the hundred. It does not 
pay to hunt them with dogs, except in 
the small “bays” which are scattered 
through the pine-land region, and where 
the small trees are easily felled. They 
could never be taken in the interminable 
cover of the cane-brakes, and there the 
‘coon makes his home in the immense 
cypresses which are thickly covered by 
climbing vines. The deadfall is a sure 
thing, and the materials for its construc- 
tion are everywhere at hand. Two large 
- fallen trunks are rolled within a foot of 
each other, and a third supported on 
end between them by the common fig- 
ure-of-four trap-sticks. The negroes are 
very fond of the flesh of both animals, 
but the white man who can relish roast 
‘coon is already qualified by Nature, me 
judice, to enjoy an Indian dog - feast. 
Mallards, black ducks, summer ducks 
and wild pigeons are plentiful, and make 
good shooting in the fall and winter. 
The pigeons are found on the oak-ridges 
_ in just sufficient numbers to afford sport. 
A bag of from twenty to fifty is possible 
in a day’s shooting, and they are shy 
enough to require some skill and caution 
in approaching them. Should you kill or 
buy a dozen at any.time, tell your cook 
to lard the breasts with sweet bacon, fill 
the birds with piquant stuffing, and roast 
them in the pot with a rich sauce of any 
kind. Then you will be glad that you 
read this paper in a leisure moment. 
Duck-shooting in the swamp is pecu- 
liar and worthy of notice. The mallards 
and black ducks frequent the narrow 
creeks overhung by the water-oaks, which 
furnish their favorite mast. The best 
sport is obtained by two gunners cau- 
tiously approaching the creek on either 
side of the ducks. They rise almost per- 
pendicularly until well clear of the tree- 
tops, and then make off either up or 
down stream, affording a good shot for 
both barrels to one or other of the hunt- 
ers, The summer or wood-ducks are 
the loveliest of their family, and very 
choice on the table. They have a habit 
of alighting on trees, and will fly by hun- 
dreds to some favorite knoll, where they 
either alight or flap the small acorns 
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from the branches with their wings, to 
be picked up from the ground at leisure. 
You make a blind under some large oak, 
and shoot them singly on the wing as 
they fly up. A good bag can be easily 
made in an hour or two before nightfall. 

The greatest sport of all, however, is 
to be enjoyed during the heavy freshets, 
when even the most elevated knolls and 
ridges are under water. The game, driv- 
en first to these knolls, is forced at last 
to take refuge from the flood on the 
neighboring bluffs. The water rises so 
rapidly that a canoe may be paddled to- 
day over the top-stake of what was yes- 
terday a ten-rail fence. Bear, deer, tur- 
keys, foxes and other animals have been 
seen together on a small knoll, as yet 
unsubmerged, in true happy-family style, 
intent only upon keeping their jackets 
dry. Now is the time for such wood- 
cock shooting as is rarely enjoyed under 
any other circumstances. The birds fair- 
ly swarm in the moist cover which oc- 
cupies a narrow strip between the water 
and the open fields. A slow dog of any 
kind which will ramble about near you 
is useful, but by no means necessary. 
You have only to walk and shoot as the 
woodcock rise before you. Having gone 
over the ground, you have only to turn 
back and retrace your steps, for the birds 
which you have not killed have by this 
time returned from their unsuccessful 
exploratory flight into their accustomed 
thickets. Finding water everywhere, 
they seem to become bewildered and in- 
capable of seeking safety except in one 
spot. Thirty or forty birds of a winter's 
afternoon, with no green leaves to inter- 
fere with your aim, is rather better than 
a bag of a dozen as the result of an all- 
day tramp in July; and, whatever may 
be said to the contrary, the birds are 
heavier, fatter and more juicy in the 
winter than at any other season. 

A friend of mine once hitched his 
horse and walked into a little swampy 
bay to look for woodcock. He had gone 
but a short distance when he saw a deer 
quietly walking toward a little stream. 
He stopped and cautiously proceeded to 
draw his No. 7 and put in buckshot, 
when he saw another deer walking up. 
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Just as he was running down the wad in 

. the first barrel both took fright and dash- 
ed off. “About four years after I was 
riding by the same place and ‘stopped to 
look for birds. I remembered M—— 
and the deer, and took out a wire cart- 
ridge of B.Bs. to prepare myself for a 
similar adventure, but immediately be- 
thought myself that nobody but a fool 
would expect such a thing to happen 
twice in the same spot. “Uncle Harry's 
crane” came into my mind (I'll tell you 
about that presently), and I put back the 
“green Eley” into my pocket, and went 
in with only bird-shot. Finding no cock, 
I returned and mounted my horse, when 
I heard a heavy splashing in the water 
near me, and the next moment a noble 
buck stood on the bank unconscious of 
my presence, and not twenty feet distant! 
I thought the small shot might lump at 
that short range, but the click of the 
hammer startled him, and off he went, 
offering a splendid shot for a heavy load, 
but, thanks to that crane, I had lost my 
chance. 

And this is all about the crane: Some 
hundred years before my day there lived 
in that neighborhood an old gentleman 
who was known, and is still known, to 
everybody as “Uncle Harry.” One day 
he was driving past this identical spot 
in an old-time gig, and just as he was 
crossing the bridge a large blue crane 

flew out from under it and frightened his 
horse. Uncle Harry lived about forty 
years after that, and crossed the bridge 
on an average twice every week, but he 
was never known to venture on it before 
he had stopped and made his boy get 
down to see whether “that crane” was 
under it or not. The tradition is well 
preserved, and there are people to this 
day who never cross that bridge without 
tightening their reins instinctively to be 
on their guard against Uncle Harry’s 
crane. 

The deer are abundant in both swamp 
and pine-land, but when driven from 
the former by a “fresh” they afford such 
sport that I cannot possibly say good- 
bye, kind reader, until we have had just 
one drive together. In ordinary hunt- 
ing there are regular “drives” where 
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the game is known to harbor, and the 
dogs are put in by the drivers at one 
end while the hunters occupy particular 
““stands,”’ near one or other of which the 
deer are sure to run. But under the cir- 
cumstances attending the freshet their 
regular habits are all broken up. They 
lie in the nearest thick cover on the 
bluffs, and when started by the hounds 
run uncertainly in every direction, some- 
times boldly taking the water and swim- 
ming right out into the swamp. You 
may divide the ground to suit your con- 
venience, and the standers must “string” 
acress within gunshot of each other. 
Sometimes the deer are so plentiful that 
there is no trailing at all, the animals 
jumping up before the dogs begin to 
hunt, and then dividing and scattering 
as each dog follows his own deer. They 
run then like rabbits burnt out of a 
broomsedge, and the excitement grows 
perfectly wild as shot after shot re-echoes 
from every quarter. I have known six 
killed after dinner on a short winter day. 
Here we are on the ground, however, 
and we shall be more moderate in our 
expectations. Hitch your horse in that 
thicket and stand by this low dogwood. 
When I whistle answer me, so that. we 
shall run no risk of shooting each other. 
There is the driver’s horn, and the woods 
already resound with his cheering en- 
couragement to the dogs: “Ho, boy! 
ho, ho, ho, ho, hoo!” Stop! that was 
Bounder opening, and there they go, in 
full cry already. Another deer has jump- 
ed up, and Sweetlips is after him with 
the two young hounds. Look out now! 
Bounder is coming right down on you 
with that rolling, steady cry that means 
business. Hark to his sweet tongue! 
Keep cool, and don’t get the buck ague. 
Hist! there he is—a noble old buck, 
with his horns laid back on his neck, 
and his white tail high in the air. Aim 
low, and shoot when he covers that 
opening. Both barrels thrown away, to 
the awful damage of that sassafras top! 
and it’s my turn now. A flash, an echo- 
ing report, and the gallant buck doubles 
himself up in the air, rolls over, recovers 
himself, goes down again, and flounders 
about blindly in the bushes, until the 
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keen blade is in his throat and he 
stretches his lithe limbs in one last con- 
vulsive quiver. It’s bloody work, but a 
hunter's ardor recks little of that. 

I'll tell you one more story about Uncle 
Harry, and then we will shake’ hands. 
The old man was never known to miss 
a deer during the last years of his hunt- 
ing life, and was very proud of his shoot- 
ing. Whenever he drew trigger the deer 
had to be chased, whether blood was 
found or not. One day some graceless 
young vagabonds got hold of his gun 
and drew the shot from both barrels, 
determined to have a joke on the old 
gentleman for once. In the second 
drive an old doe came out to Uncle 
Harry, and both barrels were heard, 
followed by three notes of his horn. 
This signal of ‘Meat in the pot’ was 
almost too much for the young fellows, 
who came up in high glee to enjoy the 
fun : “ Where’s the deer, Uncle Harry ?” 

“Put the dogs on the trail: we'll catch 
her presently,” was the confident reply. 

“ Have you found blood?” 


“No, but that’s no sign. She’s bleed- 
ing internally.” 

Not wishing to break up the hunt by 
a useless chase, which they knew the old 
man would keep up until the dogs gave 
out, they told him what they had done. 

“Did you draw the fowder wad?” 
asked Uncle Harry in tones which be- 
tokened a storm. 

“No, only the shot.” 

The old gentleman’s face relaxed as 
he quietly mounted his horse, saying, 
“Put on the dogs, boy.” 

The dogs were cheered on the still hot 
trail, and the deer was caught after a 
short run with a single buckshot in the 
loin! The old man always wrapped a 
“chewed” shot in the black-moss wad- 
ding which kept down the powder, and 
that shot had done the work. 

“Now, young gentlemen,” said Uncle 
Harry to the would-be jokers, ‘‘ whenever 
you want to fool me again, be sure you 
draw the whole charge, and then fake 
the flints out!” 

ROBERT WILSON. 
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HE shows a cheek as delicately pale 
As any frail, untimely, foundling flower 
Ps On the Spring’s threshold dropt when storms prevail, 
The prodigal gift of an imprudent hour. 
But would you see 
This white anemone 
Straightway become the daintiest of blush-roses ? 
Wait till she sits communing silently , 
With her clear thoughts; less shy when she supposes 
That no eyes trace 
Her fancies on her face; 
And then, unseen, behind her, bend your lips 
To that fine ear and whisper—just a name. 
First, ravishing pink doth this smooth snow eclipse, 
Pure as the heart from which its nurture came. 
Then—wonder upon wonders—our blush-rose 
Gradual into the deepest damask grows. 
Rare trinity of snow and flush and flame, 
Sprung from a maiden’s innocent, sweet shame. 
HOWARD GLYNDON. 
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M Y personal recollections of the very 
remarkable man whose name I 
have placed at the head of this paper 
date from a period now very distant—a 
distance of almost half a century. One 
cannot throw the mental gaze back so 
far and call up any of the remembrances 
of that period without a suggestion im- 
mediately presenting itself of the great 
changes that have taken place in the 
world within that time. A new genera- 
tion has grown up: the great majority 
of the contemporaries belonging to the 
old generation have quitted the scene. 
But all that is nothing: that happens in 
every halfcentury. But there have been 
few half centuries since that which wit- 


-nessed the discovery of America and the 


invention of printing in which the world 
has been subjected to so great an amount 
of important change as in the period 
from 1825 to 1875. There is no depart- 
ment of English life that is not exceed- 
ingly different from what it was in those 
ante-railroad days, and perhaps there is 
none that has been so radically and en- 
tirely altered as that academical and ec- 
clesiastical world with which my recol- 
lections of Dr. Whately are connected. 
He was principal of Alban Hall in the 
University of Oxford: I, about to com- 
mence my university career, was entered 
a member of that society by my father 
for no other reason whatever than a de- 
sire to place me under the tuition of Dr. 
Whately. 

It was an object not to be attained 
without some sacrifice in respect of va- 
rious considerations of another kind. 
And some little explanation of the con- 
stitution of the university is needed for 
the right understanding of this circum- 
stance. The University of Oxford con- 
sists of twenty colleges and five “halls,” 
as they are termed. The colleges are 
all more or less ancient foundations, 
more or less richly endowed. These en- 
dowments furnish funds for the hand- 
some maintenance of the head of the 


college, called variously in the different 
colleges, ‘ warden,” “principal,” “ mas- 
ter,” “president” or ‘“dean,’”’ who may 
be a married man; fora larger or small- 
er number of “fellows,” who have rooms 
in the college, and yearly revenues va- 
rying in the different colleges from per- 
chaps a hundred to four hundred pounds 
a year, and who must be single men, 
vacating their fellowships on marriage ; 
for a body of “scholars,” varying very 
widely in number and in the value of 
their scholarships in the different col- 
leges; and for sundry other less import- 
ant purposes which it is not necessary to 
specify. The five “halls,” on the other 
hand, possess none of these endowments. 
They are the few survivors of an im- 
mense number of similar establishments 
which existed previous to the foundation 
of the colleges, and which in the early 
portion of the Middle Ages were simply 
“inns” for the reception of the students 
who thronged to the university from all 
parts of England, and indeed of Europe. 
These were gradually and in greater or 
less degree subjected to academical gov- 
ernment and discipline. It is said that 
there were at one time as many as three 
hundred of such establishments. Now, 
the main difference between these halls 
and the colleges consists in the fact 
that the former possess no endowments. 
They have neither fellowships nor schol- 
arships. They are buildings belonging 
to the university ; and the chancellor has 
the appointment of a qualified person to 
the headship, the value of which consists 
in a good residence, in the rent paid for 
the rooms by the students and the pay- 
ments made by them for tuition; so that 
altogether the income arising from the 
headship of one of these halls is not a 
bad one. It is probable that the value 
of the rents for which rooms in the halls 
can be let may be less now than it was 
in my time; for in those days it was 
impossible to become a member of the 
university without being matriculated at 
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some one of the colleges or halls; and 
as the demand for rooms was always 
greater than the supply, the rent nat- 
urally ruled high. Now students may 
be matriculated and become members 
of the university without belonging to 
any college or hall, and may live in 
private lodgings in houses approved by 
the university authorities for the pur- 
pose, and this change must to a certain 
extent have diminished the demand for 
lodgings in the halls. 

It must be observed also that the halls 
were deemed to a certain extent socially 
inferior to the colleges. Such a notion 
was probably confined to the world of 
“undergraduates,” but among them it 
certainly existed. Why it should have 
existed it is difficult to say, for the so- 
cial characteristics of these halls differed 
widely from one another in my time, 
and these characteristics probably are 
considerably modified from one genera- 
tion to another. In my day one of these 
establishments was known as willing to 
receive men who had left other colleges 
under unpleasant circumstances—a fact 
intelligibly calculated to stamp it with 
social inferiority. Another was still more 
markedly characterized as being exclu- 
sively filled by “evangelicals” of the 
very “Low Church” school: this also 
was an unmistakable mark of social in- 
feriority. Another was understood to 
be mainly filled by men with consider- 
able money means, into whose notions 
of a university career neither strict dis- 
cipline nor much study by any means 
entered. But Alban Hall, the smallest 
of these establishments, was at the time 
of which I am writing almost, if not 
quite, entirely filled by young men whose 
sole motive in becoming members of 
that society was that their parents had 
wished to place them under the tuition 
of Dr. Whately. Probably we should 
all of us youngsters have preferred to 
have been sent to some college of high- 
er social standing. Let us hope that we 


all obtained from the guidance of the 


“head” of Alban Hall advantages com- 
mensurate with those which we forewent 
in other directions. 

Unquestionably, Dr. Whately was in 
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those days one of the most conspicuous, 
if not the most conspicuous, man among 
the heads of colleges at Oxford. And 
his reputation was in some respects of a 
different sort from that of the most dis- 
tinguished of his fellows. It was a wider 
reputation, not so strictly and restricted- 
ly an academical one only. There were 
literary and political circles in London 
where the name of Whately was well 
known, and where probably hardly any 
other of the “heads of houses” at Ox- 
ford had penetrated. He was already 
at that time the author of several works 
which had taken a high place in the es- 
timation of those who possessed the best 
literary culture of that day. And the 
nature of the studies with which his 
name was connected was of a kind not 
merely confined to the university and to 
academical pursuits. On the other hand, 
within the limits of the university Dr. 
Whately had indeed a pre-eminent repu- 
tation, but it was not entirely a favorable 
one. He was not altogether “a round 
man in a round hole”’ or “a square man 
in a square hole” as the head of a house 
at Oxford. He would have been more 
in his right place as a leading counsel at 
the bar. He was not a popular man at 
Oxford, especially not with the “dons,” 
his fellow-heads of houses. In the first 
place, he was a Liberal in the days when 
such a one in the position of head of a 
house at Oxford was an almost unheard- 
of phenomenon. He was a Liberal in 
politics, and to a certain extent a Lib- 
eral also in theology. Few of his fel- 
low-dons would have pronounced him 
to be soundly orthodox. His friends and 
connections with the outside world be- 
yond the walls of the university were all 
with the Liberal party—with men who 
were in those days a horror and an 
abomination to the orthodox Oxford don 
of the old school. That he really held 
any doctrines or opinions that ought to 
have placed him outside the pale of the 
Anglican Church I can by no means 
say. He became an archbishop, and 
we of the laity must therefore suppose * 
that his ideas upon religious and ecclesi- 
astical matters could be warranted gen- 
uinely orthodox. I only speak of the 
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sort of reputation he held in the univer- 
sity, and especially among the dons. 
Yet not a preacher who entered the 
university pulpit addressed more crowd- 
ed audiences than Dr. Whately, unless, 
perhaps,. Dr. Newman, who, as all the 
world knows, became subsequently a 
member of the Roman Catholic Church. 
It is necessary here to say a few words 
in explanation of the circumstances un- 
der which the sermons in the university 
church were preached. Every college 
and hall has its chapel, which the young 
men are expected to attend more or less 
frequently in different colleges, the min- 
imum being generally in my day ten 
times a week. But in these chapels the 
morning and evening services only, to- 
gether with the litany and communion 
service, were used. Sermons were never, 
or rarely and exceptionally, preached 
there. But at “St. Mary’s,” which, be- 
sides serving as a parish church, was 
used as the university church, a sermon 
was preached every Sunday morning. 
This had nothing to do with the parochial 
services held in the same church: those 
were performed at another hour. The 
service I am speaking of consisted of a 
sermon only, and was intended for mem- 
bers of the university only. The preach- 
ers were heads of houses, or other dons 
specially appointed by the university for 
the purpose; and, as may be imagined, 
to preach before the university was con- 
sidered rather a big matter. The affair 
was conducted also with much pomp 
and circumstance, and the coup d’ail 
from the gallery of St. Mary’s church on 
a Sunday morning in “term time” was 
really a striking one. The authorities 
of the university—that is to say, the 
vice-chancellor, the heads of houses and 
the proctors, attended by the university 
beadles with their maces, and all in their 
handsome and showy full-dress robes 
—entered in procession. A very large 
gathering of dons filled the large area of 
the church, and an equally numerous at- 
tendance of “ undergraduates ”’ filled the 
spacious galleries. The attendance by 
the latter at prayers in the college chap- 
els is, as has been mentioned, compul- 
sory (or was so in my day), but the at- 
Vor. XIV.—7 


tendance at the sermon at St. Mary's is 
not so. The largeness, therefore, of the 
congregation is a measure of the attract- 
iveness of the preacher. 

And rarely, as has been said, used St. 
Mary’s to be more crowded than when 
Dr. Whately was to preach. On that 
occasion, however, as on others, dignity 
of outward appearance and grace of 
manner made no part of what the 
preacher had to offer to his hearers. 
Grace of manner might not perhaps be 
a very common gift among those who 
were called on to adorn the university 
pulpit, but there was generally at least 
the assumption of personal dignity. The 
preacher, in full academical costume, 
with gorgeously colored hood, marking 
his academical status, and preceded by 
the verger with his massive mace of of- 
fice, marches up the aisle to the pulpit 
between long rows of seats on either 
hand crowded by the most distinguished 
theological audience in the Protestant 
world, about to closely mark and keenly 
criticise his every word. Under such cir- 
cumstances, to an observant eye a man’s. 
bearing may say much. 

Let us advert to that of a preacher 
even more celebrated than Whately who: 
has been already mentioned, John Henry 
Newman, ‘Father’? Newman of the Ora- 
tory as his style and title now is—a man 
whose subsequent theological history has. 
made his name a household word in 
thousands of families in every part of 
Europe and America. A man more dia- 
metrically opposite in every way, save in: 
native power of intellect, to Whately, it 
would be impossible to conceive. He is, 
we will suppose, the preacher of the day. 
He is about, as everybody in the con- 
gregation, whether don or undergradu- 
ate, well knows, to enforce some point or 
other of the ideas and doctrines of the: 
Tractarian movement then beginning. 
Mark him as he walks toward the pulpit 
along the narrow lane between the ser- 
ried rows of “doctors of divinity,” and. 
“doctors of canon law,” and “doctors of 
civil law,’ and ‘“‘deans,” and “‘tutors,’” 
and “professors,” and “masters of arts,” 
while every eye of the rising generation 
in the galleries is fixed upon him. A 
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slender, spare figure, whose academical 
‘robes are either so made—or, from the 
indefinable influence that a man’s nature 
has on the appearance of his garments, 
so hang about him in close clinging folds 
—as to produce, one knows not how, the 
impression of asceticism, he advances 
with swift, silent steps and eyes fixed on 
the ground. In the pulpit the time oc- 
cupied by the preacher in silent prayer 
is rather long. Then, rising, his face is 
for the first time seen by the congrega- 
tion—a face not readily to be forgotten, 
with slender, finely-cut features, and an 
appearance of emaciation, from which 
the attention of his hearers is drawn off 
by the eye beaming with intellectual 
power and the noble and lofty but not 
broad forehead above it. 

As he rises he at once begins to recite 
somewhat rapidly and formally, as is the 
manner of “ritualistic” or‘ High Church” 
clergy, and with an entire absence of that 
unction which is the distinguishing mark 
of the “ Low Church” or “evangelical” 
manner, the old-fashioned “ bidding pray- 
er,” as it is called, now used only in cathe- 
drals and collegiate churches and chap- 
els, which begins, ‘‘Let us pray for the 
whole state of Christ’s militant Church 
here on earth.”’ All classes and condi- 
tions of men are then recited and prayed 
for; and in the university church to these 
mere general categories are added “the 
founders and benefactors” and authori- 
ties of all sorts in the university, the 
preacher always adding, “And as I am 
more especially bound to pray for” so- 
and-so and so-and-so, “the munificent 
founder of’’ such-and-such a college, 
according to the society to which the 
preacher belongs. It was for the founder 
of Oriel College that Dr. Newman was 
“more particularly bound” to pray; and 
Dr. Whately, when he preached, was 
bound to pray for the founder of the 
same college. If the spirit of the said 
founder could have “looked down,” as it 
is the fashion to say, on both the alumni 
of his bounty who thus prayed for him, 
he could hardly have deemed that his 
college had been successful in both cases. 
Doubtless he would have considered Dr. 
Newman as the more satisfactory prod- 


uct of academical training. And such 
—though the one man_ deserted his 
Church, and went over to the enemy, 
and the other became an Anglican arch- 
bishop—would have been the opinion of 
most of the congregation at St. Mary’s, 
or at least of the older portion of it. 

Dr. Whately was not, as has been said, 
a popular man with the “dons” of the 
university ; and especially he was not 
admired by them in the university pul- 
pit. As bearing was certainly not cal- 
culated to conciliate the good opinion or 
good graces of those who are as great ad- 
mirers of dignity, decorum and gravity 
of demeanor as the average Oxford don. 
We have looked at Dr. Newman on his 
passage from the vestry to the pulpit: 
let us now take a peep at his antithesis, 
Dr. Whately, on the same occasion. 

The verger, doing /zs part of the busi- 
ness in the most admirable manner, pre- 
cedes the preacher, holding his mace 
with an inflexibility of uprightness only 
to be equaled by the poker-like rigidity 
of his own person. Pity that such a 
contrast should be afforded to the rev- 
erend figure that follows him! Behind 
him walks, or rather shuffles, up the 
aisle with a quick, brisk pace, indicating 
a repressed capability of proceeding at 
much greater speed, a figure somewhat 
above the ordinary height, and strongly 
framed, though rather loosely put to- 
gether. The features of the face have 
certainly escaped the “ fatal gift of beau- 
ty.” It is essentially a hard - featured 
face, with but small amount of color to 
aid its expressiveness. The eyes are of 
a pale grayish blue; the hair is rather 
sparse and of a pale sandy tint. The 
forehead is large and square, and the 
chin has the pronounced development 
which indicates abundance of what the 
French call caractére. The tout ensem- 
ble of face, figure, manner and move- 
ment is as wholly devoid of graciousness 
or gracefulness as can easily be imag- 
ined. The outward wrappages and in- 
teguments which so frequently furnish a 
key to the character of the human being 
that is inside them correspond with very 
complete accuracy to that of the man in 
question. His black waistcoat bears the 
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marks of having been copiously be- 
sprinkled with snuff. His academic 
gown hangs from his shoulders all awry. 
His bands are probably not in their 
proper place in front of his neck. His 
doctor’s hood hangs ‘similarly out of its 
due position behind it. And all these 
trappings, instead of being borne along 
with the pompous elegance which would 
befit the time and place, are worn with 
an air that seems to say unmistakably 
that in the wearer’s opinion they are 
stupid encumbrances and annoyances, 
which he would fain get rid of if it were 
possible. But, withal, there is that about 
the head and face which to any com- 
petent observer would give the unmis- 
takable assurance that there walked a 
man of no ordinary power and energy 
of intellect; and the springy activity of 
gait, apparently repressed with difficulty 
to the sober pace befitting the occasion, 
and the superfluous amount of motion 
with which every part of the person 
seems to be instinct, give an equal im- 
pression of vigor and force. 

Somehow or other he tumbles up the 
stairs to the pulpit, and, shuffling down 
on his knees, is silent in prayer for a 
very short space. Then, rising, he pro- 
ceeds to recite, as he needs must, the 
old “bidding prayer” with a manner 
that, to those who have the gift of hear- 
ing more in a man’s utterances than the 
words he speaks, seems very unmistak- 
ably to say, ‘“‘What confounded non- 
sense all this old-world stuff is! There! 
let us get through with it as quick as 
may be, and get to our real work.” 
Then “all conditions of men,” and “as 
he is particularly bound to pray for” the 
founder of Oriel College, having been 
duly prayed for, the preacher prepares 
for the task before him by tossing up the 
vigorous-looking, sandy-haired head with 
a brusque, violent action very much like 
that of an angry bull meditating mis- 
chief with his horns. Those who knew 
Whately were aware that this was an 
habitual action with him; but the irrev- 
erent youths in the undergraduates’ gal- 
lery used to say that Whately, when he 
was brought to bay in the pulpit, always 
wanted to gore the congregation. 


But then followed a sermon that, let 
the dons frown and the undergradu- 
ates smile as they pleased, kept the close 
attention of every man there, old and 
young, on the stretch from the first word 
to the last—a sermon close reasoned 
as a syllogism, stirring the intellect and 
challenging from point to point the rea- 
soning powers of any mind that should 
venture to try conclusions with the argu- 
ments enforced. Nevertheless, there was 
sure to be something or other in the dis- 
course which did not altogether commend 
itself to the donnish nature. And the 
general mind of the man, so little at- 
tuned to be in accord with the prejudices 
of the world around him, was deemed 
by it to be as far out of the safe and beat- 
en track as was his outward manner. 

The heads of colleges were not in my 
day a very bright body of men. Few if 
any among them would have had humor 
enough to reply as a certain twinkling- 
eyed doctor of divinity replied, as was 
said, to the questioning of an audacious 
youngster. The genial and kindly old 
gentleman in question used to profess 
himself an ardent Jacobite, maintaining 
that the present representative of the 
Stuart family was still de jure sovereign 
of England. The worthy doctor was a 
member of Magdalen College, the most 
beautiful, architecturally, of all the col- 
leges in Oxford, of which it used at that 
time to be said that the answer given 
there to a young man, just elected to his 
fellowship, who was curiously inquiring 
what amount of church preferment could 
be “held” in conjunction with the fel- 
lowship, was, ‘Hold your tongue, and 
you may hold anything else you can 
get!” Well, the excellent old Jacobite, 
who had lived a long life among the 
groves and lawns and cloistered walks 
of beautiful Magdalen (to be pronounced, 
Oxford fashion, “Maudlen’”’), on some 
young tormentors urging him with a 
“Now, do you really believe, doctor, that 
the duke of Modena is the true king of 
England?” replied, with a twinkle in his 
eye, and something approaching as near- 
ly to a wink as it may be conceived pos- 
sible for a doctor of divinity to execute, 
“After dinner I do, boy.” 
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Few, I say, among the “heads of 
houses” in my day were men of the sort 
to have made such an answer as that. 
There was no reason why they should 
be very bright or intellectually superior 
men. A college tutor would be selected 
for his learning and talent, but the “head,” 
“warden,” “master” or“ principal,” as the 
case might be, took no part in the tuition 
of the young men, and only a generally 
superintending part in the discipline of 
the college. He was chosen, therefore, 
by the votes of the fellows as a popular 
man, one who was liked among them— 
as a safe man, a gentleman-like man, 
a respectable but good-natured, easy- 
going man. And men thus elected, after 
some few lustres of a thoroughly comfort- 
able life with a very easy modicum of du- 
ties attached to it, were not to be expected 
to constitute a very brilliant body. Such 
aman as Dr. Whately could not be easily 
recognized as one of themselves by such 
a body. He himself, as will be remem- 
bered from what has already been said, 
had not been placed in his post of head 
of Alban Hall by such process of elec- 


tion. The headship of that establish- 
ment is in the patronage of the chancel- 
lor of the university, who had nominated 
Whately merely as an able, energetic 


and valuable man. Also it must be ob- 
served that what has just been said about 
the heads not being engaged in tuition 
does not apply to the heads of the halls. 
There are no fellows there among whom 
tutors may be selected. The principal 
of the hall, aided only by a vice-prin- 
cipal, does himself the work of tuition. 
And it was, as I have said, for the sake 
of this tuition by Whately that we in- 
mates of Alban Hall had been sent 
thither by our parents. 

But Whately, to tell the truth, was not 
much more popular among the young 
men under him than he was among 
the dons. There was no strong feeling 
against him—on the contrary, I think he 
was much respected—but he was not 
liked. He was too rough and too un- 
sparing in the manifestation of the con- 
tempt felt by a superior intelligence for 
minds much inferior to his own. I re- 
member the extreme disgust occasioned 
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one day among the members of a party 
of the young men in the hall who were 
dining at the principal's table, by a very 
uncourteous expression of the host's ex- 
tremely low estimate of the value of 
undergraduate opinion on the great pub- 
lic questions of the day. Some question 
which was greatly agitating the country. 
was before Parliament at the time—the 
first Reform bill, I think—and everybody 
was talking and more or less thinking 
of it. “What are the opinions among 
you in the hall on the matter?” asked 
Mrs. Whately courteously of the man 
who sat at her right hand at the left of 


the table. Unfortunately, the question 


was overheard by her—and our—lord 
and master from his place at the bottom 
of the board. ‘Why don’t you ask the 
opinion of the bed-makers ?”’ roared out 
the principal. 

“T have ascertained that, sir,” answer- 
ed the youth who had been addressed, 
promptly. ‘They are strong Liberals to 
a man; but then, as you intimate, they 
are of course very ignorant people.” Of 
course Dr. Whately was himself on the 
Liberal side. ; 

On another occasion Whately’s unpity- 
ing tongue gave dire offence and inflicted 
severe mortification on a poor fellow 
whose only fault was a rare degree of 
dunderheadedness. At the end of every 
term there was an examination of a some- 
what more formal and solemn kind than 
the daily work in the class-room. The 
principal and the vice-principal used to 
be both present upon this occasion, the 
purport of which was to ascertain what 
progress had been accomplished by each 
student. Now, poor Dunderhead, block- 
head and dunce as he was, was in other 
respects rather a dashing fellow, who 
flattered himself that he made rather a 
fine figure in our little society. He was 
far richer than the most of us, and was 
a “gentleman commoner,” as they are 
called who, in consideration of the pay- 
ment of higher fees and dues of all sorts, 
are privileged to wear a silk instead of a 
stuff gown, and a velvet instead of a cloth 
trencher cap. Rather a great man, there- 
fore, was our friend Dunderhead. His 
disgust and indignation, therefore, may 
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be imagined when Whately, after some 
few minutes expended in partially meas- 
uring the profundity of his ignorance, 
turned suddenly round to the vice-prin- 
cipal and said, with an expresssion of 
hopeless despair, “IT has learned noth- 
ing! J¢knows nothing! /¢ never will 
know anything!” Unhappy Dunderhead 
gave him one look which did not convey 
a blessing, and rushed out of the room. 
And it was some days before he ceased 
repeating to all who would listen to him, 
“He called me It, sir! He called me 
IT 

Of course Whately in the course of 
his work lectured upon various subjects, 
but that which was more specially and 
peculiarly his own, that for which he was 
particularly celebrated, was logic. It was 
not absolutely necessary in my day for a 
student to meddle with logic in order to 
obtain his degree. ‘The requisite pro- 


- ficiency in classical knowledge and ac- 


quaintance with classical literature was 
a sine gud non. Also, a certain well- 
ascertained amount of knowledge of 
divinity was absolutely necessary, and 
to this it was requisite to add a compe- 
tent knowledge of pure mathematics or 
of logic: the student might “take up,” 
as the term was, which he pleased; he 
was not expected to have studied both. 
Whately had written an excellent trea- 
tise on logic, the best text-book existing 
at that time, and, as may be supposed, 
the majority of his pupils selected logic 
for their degree examination. 

We have seen the doctor in the pulpit: 
let us now take a momentary peep at him 
in the lecture-room. The logic class is 
assembled. The door by which the prin- 
cipal is to enter is exactly opposite to the 
foot. of the stair which descends from 
his own apartment. It stands open, and 
presently a kind of rushing sound is 
heard on the staircase. In the next in- 
stant Whately plunges headforemost into 
the room, saying, while yet in the door- 
way, “Explain the nature of the third 
operation of the mind, Mr. Johnson.” 
But as none of the operations of Mr. 
Johnson’s mind are so rapid as those of 
the energetic principal, the latter has had 
time to fling himself into a chair, cross 


the small of one leg over the knee of 


.the other, balance himself on the two 


hind legs of the chair and begin to show 
signs of impatience before Mr. Johnson 
has sufficiently gathered his wits together. 
While that process is being accomplished 
the principal soothes his impatience by 
the administration of a huge pinch—or 
handful, rather—of snuff to his nose, co- 
piously sprinkling his waistcoat with the 
superfluity thereof. Then at last comes 
from Mr. Johnson a meagre answer in 
the words of the text-book, which is fol- 
lowed by a luminous exposition of the 
rationale of the whole of that part of 
the subject, in giving which the lecturer 
shoots far over the heads of the majority 
of his hearers, but is highly appreciated 
by the select few who are able to follow 
him. “Now, Mr. Jackson, examine this 
syllogism: ‘All men are dogs; all phil- 
osophers are men; therefore all philoso- 
phers are dogs.’ Is that a correct con- 
clusion?” Podr Mr. Jackson inconti- 
nently falls into the trap, and simperingly 
opines that such a conclusion is not alto- 
gether correct. “On the contrary, sir, 
the conclusion is drawn from the prem- 
ises with perfect logical correctness. You 
fancy that the logic is bad because the 
conclusion is false in fact. When shall 
I succeed in making you understand that 
logic has nothing to do with the accuracy 
or inaccuracy, the truth or falsehood, of 
the statement of facts contained in the 
premises ?—Mr. Jones, explain what it is 
that logic can do and what it can’t do.” 
Mr. Jones proceeds to give his ideas on 
the subject, and is sharply pulled up by 
being told to “put it into a syllogism.” 
This was so favorite a phrase with Whate- 
ly that it was a current joke that, on a 
wine-merchant asking the principal how 
he should send home a quantity of wine 
which the doctor had bought, the latter 
replied, as he left the shop, “Oh, put it 
into a syllogism!’ As the lecture pro- 
ceeds the lecturer takes the matter more 
and more into his own hands, and ends 
by giving a masterly elucidation of that 
part of the subject which is occupying 
the class. And during the whole of the 
time the lecture lasts—somewhat more 
than an hour, probably—the reverend 
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lecturer continues to throw himself about 
on his chair into the strangest attitudes,- 
very frequently balancing himself on one 
of the hind legs of it. I remember one 
occasion upon which the principal of 
Alban Hall was dining with the warden 
of New College. While the few minutes 
elapsed during which the guests were 
assembled in the drawing-room before 
‘going in to dinner, Whately was thus 
poising -himself on one leg of his chair 
and nursing one leg thrown up over the 
thigh of the other, when the too sorely 
tried leg of the chair suddenly broke, 
and the learned and reverend principal 
sprawled on the floor. Whately did not 
even interrupt the conversation he had 
been carrying on at the time; but, pick- 
ing himself up cleverly, he tossed the 
broken chair into a corner of the room 
without one word of apology to anybody, 
and, taking another, proceeded to sim- 
ilarly misuse it. The sobriquet of “the 
white bear,” by which*he was known 
in the university, had reference to some- 
thing else besides the sandy color of his 
hair and whiskers and eyebrows. 
Principal of Alban Hall as he was, 
Whately would occasionally ask one of 
the young men to be his companion in 
his “constitutional.” This was a great 
honor, and I have little doubt that the 
recipients of it, who, of course, were 
among the more studious and more 
thoughtful of the inmates of the hall, 
considered that an hour’s conversation 
with such a man as Whately was by no 
means an unprofitable mode of spend- 
ing that time. But I do not think that 
it was an honor much envied. The con- 
versation during the walk was singularly 
like a continuation of the lecture which 
had probably preceded it, broken only 
by occasional halts to play with the prin- 
cipal’s four-footed favorites. Whately 
was very fond of dogs, and was always 
accompanied in his walks by two or 
three very handsome specimens of the 
larger breeds. The principal and his 
young companion would start at a brisk 
pace up “Headington Hill’ probably, 
the doctor giving the pace, and not a 
little pleased if, as was not seldom'‘the 
case, his youthful companion showed 


signs of either legs or lungs crying out 
for mercy. 

Whately’s pleasure in conversation 
seemed always to partake in a great de- 
gree of the nature of that arising from a 
victorious contest, much as must have 
been the case'with Dr. Johnson. It is 


always a pleasure to do that which one | 


is conscious of doing pre-eminently well; 
and Dr. Whately’s trained and practiced 
power of close and accurate argument 
made the exercise of it a delight to him. 
He was fond, too, of the Socratic method 
of ratiocination, and liked nothing better 
than to roll over and over in the dust an 
antagonist who had been led by judici- 
ously framed questions to involve him- 
self in a maze from which he was extri- 
cated by his conqueror only to find him- 
self face to face with the stone wall of a 
manifest absurdity. 

Enough, perhaps, has been said to 
show that it was likely that such a man 
should have held a higher place in the 
estimate of the great world outside the 
university than in the little world within 
it. A Liberal ministry was in power. 
Doctors of divinity whom a Liberal min- 
istry could delight to honor were not 
abundant. The archbishopric of Dublin 
fell vacant, and, rather to the surprise 
and scandal of the ecclesiastical world, 
Dr. Whately was chosen to fill it. I 
have every reason to think that my old 
tutor in all important matters did his 
duty according to his lights “in that path 
of life to which it had pleased God to 
call him.’”’ But, for all that, I do not 
think that the square man had got into 
an at all squarer hole than before. In 
all externals, in temper and in tempera- 
ment, he was not the man for an arch- 
bishop; and the stories were endless 
that used to circulate as to his unepis- 
copal doings. Some circumstance or 
other had caused people just then to be 
talking a good deal about boomerangs 
and their qualities; and the subject 
seems to have had an interest for the 
archiepiscopal mind, for I well remember 
the tones in which it used to be told that 
the archbishop of Dublin had been seen 
throwing boomerangs in company with 


one of his chaplains on the green in front — 
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of the archiepiscopal residence. Then, 
again, His Grace could not give up the 
four - footed companions of his walks; 
and in those days, innocent as such a 
recreation may seem, it was not thought 
to -be “‘the thing” for an archbishop to 
be seen striding over the country with 
three or four large dogs at his heels. 

I remember the world being much 
amused by a story which was circulated 
of Whately not very long after he had 
become archbishop of Dublin. He was 
dining at the table of the lord lieutenant, 
and the Roman Catholic archbishop had 
been invited to meet him, conciliation 
being then the order of the day in gov- 
ernment circles, and Whately being well 
known to be a man who would not ob- 
ject to meet his rival archbishop on any 
ground of narrow sectarian prejudice or 
bigotry. The dinner had passed most 
pleasantly, and conversation was brisk 
over the wine after it. Some dispute 
arose as to the amount of time that a 
diver could remain without breathing 
under water; whereupon Whately eager- 
ly proposed that two basins of water 
should be forthwith brought, and that 
he and his Roman Catholic rival should 
there and then make the experiment of 
plunging their heads into the water and 
seeing which could remain so the longest 
time, His Excellency the lord lieutenant 
to hold the watch and decide between 
them. The staid and dignified Roman 
Catholic prelate, as might have been an- 
ticipated, laughingly declined to try the 
power of his lungs against his brother 
dignitary of the Anglican Church. But 
Whately would have been quite in his 
element in such a contest, and it might 
have been very safely predicted would 
have been the victor in it. 

I will conclude my recollections of my 
old Oxford tutor by an anecdote of his 
archiepiscopal days which is highly cha- 
racteristic of the man and of the nature 
of his mind, and which in itself is very 
well worth the telling. Few of my read- 
ers probably will have forgotten the ter- 
rible story of the burning of a packet- 
ship going from New York to Liverpool. 
It may be remembered also that a boat- 
load of passengers succeeded in leaving 


the ship and were saved. Among these 
fortunate survivors of the catastrophe 
there was a reverend gentleman, an 
evangelical of the Low-Church school, 
who belonged to Dublin. He returned 
thither from his ill-omened voyage, and, 
having a thrillingly interesting story to 
tell, was for a time the hero of all the 
tea-tables in Dublin, at which he used to 
moralize the occurrence after the fashion 
of persons of his school of theology. 
He knew himself to be unworthy of so 
signal a mercy, was lost in meditations 
on the wonder that the Almighty should 
have seen good to make 4m the exam- 
ple of so special a providence, was con- 
founded at the thought that 4e had been 
picked out to be the recipient of so signal 
a mercy, etc. etc. etc. And all this told 
immensely, and was eagerly swallowed 
by the goody-goody old ladies of the 
Dublin tea-fights. One day, on the oc- 
casion of one of the general receptions 
of the clergy, which often took place at 
the archiepiscopal residence, our hero 
was holding forth in his usual strain to a 
little knot gathered around him in Whate- 
ly’s drawing-room, when the archbishop, 
whose wont it was on such occasions to 
stroll about the room from one group to 
another, saying a few words here and a 
few words there to his guests, came up 
to the knot of which Mr. Thomson (we 
will give him that name for the nonce) 
was the centre. Whately listened with 
grave attention to the telling of his story 
and to the usual comments on it, and 
then spoke. “Wonderful occurrence! 
A great and signal mercy indeed, Mr. 
Thomson. But I think I can cap it,” 
said he, using an expression which was 
very common with him, tossing up his 
white head in the old bull-like manner— 
“T think I can cap it with an incident 
from my own experience.” 

Everybody pricked up his ears and 
listened eagerly for the passage in the 
archbishop’s life which should show a 
yet more marvelously merciful escape 
than that of Mr. Thomson from the 
burning ship. 

Whately continued in the most im- 
pressive manner: “Not three months 
ago I sailed in the packet from Holy- 
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head to Kingston (the port for Dublin), 
and-—”’ 

A pause, while the archbishop took a 
copious pinch of snuff, and his hearers 
were on the tenter-hooks of expectation. 

—And by God’s mercy the vessel 


never caught fire at all. Think of shad, 
Mr. Thomson !” 

It will be admitted that the archiepis- 
copal hammer struck a big nail very ac- 
curately on the head.. 

T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
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HY do people keep on writing 
books ?” 
“If you propound that as aconundrum, 
I give it up.’ 

“After six thousand years of repeti- 
tion of the round of life, can there be 
any originality left — anything more to 
say ?” 

“Now you talk more like a philosoph- 
ical inquirer, and not so much like a 
mere vulgar giver of riddles. But your 
view, O my friend, is superficial. Con- 
sider for a moment: in the first place, 
the round of life has not been a repeti- 
tion for six thousand years. Life in the 
early ages was a comparatively simple 
business; but each age of the world’s 
history, each stage of its development, 
has multiplied, widened and varied the 
subjects of human thought and know- 
ledge. Now all the past combines with 
all the present, and with speculations on 
all the future. Is not here material for 
books without number, supposing each 
writer to follow out a single and simple 
train of thought to a single and simple 
conclusion, if such a thing were possible ? 
Then keep in view the infinite diversities 
of men’s minds. Set two people to writ- 
ing on a simple abstract subject, or to 
telling a narrative embracing few facts. 
The chances are millions to one that they 
will not reach an identical result. In- 
crease the complexity of the subject and 
the number of the writers, and see how 
the ratio of chances of divergence must 
increase. Take this chess-board, with its 
sixty-four squares and thirty-two pieces: 
it affords—well, I forget how many mil- 
lions of combinations. Is there much 


probability of the same combination (be- 
yond the first very simple ones at open- 
ing) being hit on by any two persons, 
or twice by any one person, in a reason- 
able number of ages? Now, take this 
doctrine .of combinations and this doc- 
trine of chances, and apply them to what 
I said at the start, and you begin to per- 
ceive how far astray you are. But this 
is not all—” 

“Nine twenty-five: allow three min- 
utes: say, nine twenty-two. Excuse the 
interruption : fire away.” 

“Carteret, you are a Hun, a Visigoth. 
You are unworthy to be enlightened by 
the rays of my wisdom while your main 
anxiety is to know how long I shall dis- 
course, not what I shall say.” 

“Thought I’d squench you. Bottle 
up the rest for another time, and set it 
to filter: it needs considerable clarifying. 
Perhaps I shall then have some few ob- 
servations to offer in reply, but this time 
I came to play chess, and I want to get 
at it.” 

“Did I begin this discourse? or did 
you ?” 

“I accept your apology, my dear fel- 
low. I have been reading a book lately 
—a wearisome, twaddling book, that re- 
minded me of a boarding-house hash— 
and it filled me with wonder that any- 
body, dares now-a-days to write books, 
with so little material left that has not 
been hashed up, warmed up, not to say 
chewed up, so often.” 

“A superficial view, as I was saying. 
But why did you read the said book ?” 

* “Somebody who ought to have known 
better recommended it. I began it, and 
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I don’t like to begin a thing without fin- 
ishing it.” 

“A crude idea, with some good in it. 
It is the part of the highest wisdom to 
begin nothing that is not worth finish- 
ing: the next grade knows enough to 
discover a mistake and retrace ill-ad- 
vised steps. Never mind the other 
grades.” 

“That sentence would be difficult to 
construe, but I perceive the great central 
idea.” 

“Small critics are—” 

“Not so bad as parties who deliberate- 
ly make remarks presumably personal.” 

“Set up the chess-men, Fred, and 
weary me no more with your fatuities.” 

It is not difficult to perceive that an 
intimacy of length and strength sub- 
sisted between these speakers. They 


were men who would be called young 
men, but they had long passed the ado- 
lescent stage, and had evidently learned 
something of the world and its ways. 
Ashton, the elder of the two, was a 
bachelor of perhaps two or three and 
thirty, and the sort of man who would 


in the general estimation be likely to re- 
main a bachelor to the end of his days. 
He was well up on the staff of a leading 
newspaper, and his tastes, inclinations 
and associations were chiefly of the 
amateur literary sort. He had drifted 
through life in rather a lonely way, had 
followed more than one calling, and had 
had various experiences that perhaps 
had set their mark on him. He now pro- 
fessed rather a contempt for terrestrial 
vanities, including therein most terres- 
trial things, averred that he had no more 
ambition, was satisfied with his lot, and 
would never seek to change it: especially 
would he never seek to launch out on the 
treacherous matrimonial ocean. 

His friend Carteret was three or four 
years younger, and had seen life from a 
somewhat different point of view. He 
had never experienced the sensation of 
being debarred from any reasonable in- 
dulgence for want of the means to pro- 
cure it. The eldest son of a banker en- 
gaged in a flourishing business, he had 
taken a place in his father’s firm in a 
matter-of-course way, and business cares 
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had never weighed upon him very op- 
pressively. He read books sometimes, 
and had some ideas. He had met Ash- 
ton casually several years before the date 
of the conversation above mentioned; 
chance had thrown them together more 
than once; they had taken a liking to 
each other, and the liking had ripened 
into friendship. 

Their game began, and went on for 
some time in silence, first broken by Car- 
teret: ‘Check to the Queen.” 

“T object.” 

“Yes, I presume you do.” 

“Not to the state of facts, my friend, 
but to your expression of them. That 
word ‘check’ I hold to be sacred to the 
male monarch of the chess-board. Take 
my Queen, if you want her and can get 
her, but don’t proclaim that you are after 
her.” 

“Any authorities on the point?” 

“Lots, but I don’t propose to cite 
them.” . 

“You think your dictum sufficient, 
then ?” 

“Most assuredly.” 

“Have it your own way. You're not 
above averting the danger now you're 
warned of it, I suppose ?” 

“By no means. Thus, I interpose this 
Knight. That simple movement exposes 
your King to the guns of my Castle and 
to the lance of the Knight aforesaid. I 
say ‘check,’ without further qualification 
than the addition of ‘ mate.’” 

“Yes, it’s such a rarity for you to win 
a game, I don’t wonder you make such 
a palaver over it.” 

“T adapt my remarks—or endeavor to 
—to the comprehension and capacity of 
my auditor. Aman who says ‘check to 
the Queen’ deserves to be palavered as 
well as beaten.” 

“On that principle I suppose I ought to 
feel complimented by having had your 
recent observations on the general mix- 
ing-up of things addressed to me. Wish 
I had a higher sense of the distinction.” 

“Yes, Fred, you’re naturally a little 
sore after being beaten: I overlook it.” 

“Don’t try so hard to wound the spirit 
that loves thee.” 

“Here is the pipe of peace. O mighty 
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weed, thou soother of sorrows, thou 
healer of differences, thou nepenthe and 
elixir—!” 

“Don't mix up fluids and solids like 
that, unless you're apostrophizing tobac- 
co-juice.” 

“Minute criticism again. Let us smoke 
in dead silence: silence is golden, speech 
is silvern. But this is very small change, 
and a great deal of it goes a very little 
way.” 

Then their talk rambled off into poli- 
tics and mundane affairs generally, while 
the fragrant vapor curled around their 
placid countenances and formed in clouds 
above their heads, until the hour grew 
late even for two bachelors, and they 
separated. 

It chanced that for the next few weeks 
they met seldom. Ashton was attacked 
with a violent spasm of industry, and 
worked with great ferocity. The autumn 
faded off into the winter, and the grand 
round of fashionable dissipation caught 
up Carteret, as it usually did, and many 
of his evenings were absorbed. The 
season was an exceptionally gay one 
indeed, and even Ashton, with all his 
scorn of social follies, found it hard 
work to keep out of the current. 

Carteret did his best to draw him out 
of his shell, and at length fairly bullied 
him into accepting an invitation to a 
musical party, where, he was assured, 
he would not be obliged to dance, for 
there would be no dancing, and would 

not be obliged to do much small-talk, 
as he would be expected—or at least 
permitted—to listen to the music. With 
many misgivings he worked his way into 
his unaccustomed dress-coat that had 
done duty for numerous winters (though 
‘very light duty), and presented himself 
at the house of feasting at as late an 
hour as he decently could. 

He paid devout attention to the music 
at first, albeit all in that company did 
not feel it a bounden duty to abstain 
from conversation and flirtation. He 
contemplated the guests with a gaze of 
calm superiority, mingled with some de- 
gree of pity, and was beginning to con- 
clude that the assembly was even more 
inane, more commonplace, more frivol- 
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ous, than usual, when his vision was 
suddenly ‘arrested by the appearance 


‘from an inner room of a young lady 


whom he had not yet seen. She was 
a very young lady indeed, exquisitely 
dressed—as a matter of course—and, to 
his thinking, possessed of a beauty and 
a fascination above and beyond anything 
of the sort that he had ever encountered. 
She moved quietly across the room un- 
attended, and took a vacant chair next 
to a lady of dubious age, who, as it 
chanced, was almost the only represen- 
tative of the fair sex present who was 
known to Ashton. She was.a trifle blue, 
and had an admiration (Platonic) for 
him. He scarcely reciprocated, and had 
not used any exertions to encounter her 
that evening. But he was suddenly 
seized with an access of friendly feeling, 
steered his way to her vicinity, and 
opened conversation with the intellectual 
maiden, who seemed to have a due ap- 
preciation of the honor conferred. Ash- 
ton’s talk was not brilliant: it is to be 
feared that his air was slightly preoccu- 
pied, and his glances were frequent to- 
ward the lovely unknown who calmly 
fanned herself within three feet of him. 
Miss Maynard was a kindly soul, and 
saw how the wind blew: she introduced 
him, saw them fairly afloat on the con- 
versational stream, and then most con- 
siderately discovered a dear friend across 
the room to whom she had something 
important to communicate. 

Ashton felt inclined to curse his folly 
(it struck him in that light just at that 
moment) in having hitherto held so 
completely aloof from society: he was 
conscious of a deplorable want of ease 
and an inability to say and do the cor- 
rect thing at the right moment. His 
companion was too young and inexperi- 
enced to notice this, or else had already 
acquired something of the art that con- 
ceals art—probably the latter. Their 
talk naturally, at first, was of music. 

“What are they playing now, Miss 
Reyburn ?” 

“That is the ‘ Erl King’, Mr. Ashton: 
Schubert’s, isn’t it ?” 

“T am densely ignorant as to who 
composed what, I regret to say.” 
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“But you like this kind of music? I 
know you do, though, for I noticed your 


expression when this piece began as I | 


came in from the other room.” 

Ashton did not think it necessary to 
tell her that he had not heard a note, 
and that the expression was due to a 
very different cause; but he made a 
mental memorandum of the fact that 
she had been observing him. 

“Yes I think I do, though I cannot 
pretend to fully comprehend it. Yes, I 
do like this. I remember the story: this 
mad, wild music tells it all.” 

“What a wonderful thing music is! 
and how strange it seems that some peo- 
ple are entirely unaffected by it!” 

“Do you think so? Is it more strange 
than that people differ in so many men- 
tal traits? De Quincey says, you know, 
that only the matter of music comes 
from the senses—that its form is from 
the mind. So of course it takes its im- 
press from the mould.” 

“Yes, there is something in that. But 
still it is not always easy to understand 
how some people who are unlike us can 
be so very unlike.” 

“That is, when the unlikeness is not 
merely complementary, but antipodal as 
it were.” 

“You believe in the doctrine of coun- 
terparts ?”” 

“To a certain extent—to a consider- 
able extent, indeed. I am inclined to 
think there is more in it than is yet made 


out.” 


Did the earnest gaze of the violet 
éyes upturned to his have any effect in 
strengthening his views of the theory? 
For Ashton’s coloring was of the dark- 
est. Perhaps the idea occurred to Miss 
Reyburn, for she looked down at her 

—bouquet, and her varying color was a 
shade or two deeper as she said, ‘“Ger- 
man music is making us metaphysical. 
I never theorize much, I believe.” 

The music had ceased, and the guests 
were beginning to depart. Miss Rey- 
burn was evidently waiting for somebody 
or something who, or which, failed to 
come. Miss Maynard, who had kept an 
eye on Ashton and her young friend, 
and who had in the goodness of her 


heart manceuvred to prevent interrup- 
tions, came up with an entirely uncon- 
scious air. ; 

Miss Reyburn met her with an anx- 
ious inquiry: “My dear, what shall I do? 
Father told me he would certainly come ° 
for me by twelve, or at least send the 
carriage, and he hasn’t done either.” 

“Is it too late to expect him now, do 
you think ?” asked Miss Maynard, “Ev- 
erybody hasn’t gone.” 

“It’s possible he may think of me yet, 
but it’s my belief he has forgotten the 
whole thing.” 

“Allow me to wait on you, Miss Rey- 
burn, if your escort has disappointed 
you.” 

“T couldn’t think of giving you so 
much trouble. I live a long way from 
here.” 

“T wish I could take you with me, 
Ella,” said Miss Maynard, “but I made 
a fourth in the Dunhams’ carriage.” 

“Really now I must insist. I will try 
to find a carriage, for it has begun to 
rain, I think.” 

And amid Miss Reyburn’s protesta- 
tions and regrets for the trouble she was 
giving, Ashton rushed off through a 
smart shower, and succeeded, as luck 
would have it, in capturing a belated 
carriage. 

The drive was rather silent. Ashton 
perhaps felt a little overwhelmed with 
new sensations. He did, however, find 
presence of mind sufficient to ask per- 
mission to call, which was graciously 
granted; and he returned in solitude to 
his quarters, to sleep—‘“perchance to 
dream.” 

The next day he presented himself 
during orthodox calling-hours at Miss 
Reyburn’s paternal mansion. The young 
lady gave him a very friendly reception, 
thanked him fervently for his kindness 
of the night before, and told him that 
her father had actually, as she had con- 
jectured, become absorbed in a book 
and oblivious of his promise until she 
returned. Then they talked over the 
party ; agreed that it was a very pleasant 
one; went on to music influence, Ger- 
man literature, many things; and when 
Ashton at length departed he found that 
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he had stretched the conventional limits 
of a call considerably. 

Sundry other calis followed this, and 
by a series of coincidences Ashton at- 
tended sundry parties which Ella Rey- 
burn likewise graced with her presence. 
A series of classical concerts was in prog- 
ress, German opera was in full blast. 
Nothing more natural than that he should 
frequently indulge his newly-developed 
love for music in her company. So things 
went on for several weeks. 

The chess-playing had been long in- 
terrupted when the two friends met one 
evening at Ashton’s den; and then his 
absent play seemed to show that chess 
did not hold that high place in his regard 
it had once held. 

“Ashton, if you were, say, a Bishop, 
and a certain damsel whom we could 
both mention were a Queen upon a 
chess-board, and I were playing with 
that Bishop, and had made such moves 
as that piece, allegorically speaking, has 
made lately, I think I should, in spite of 
your objections, remark, ‘Check to the 
Queen.’ And I should be inclined to 
think, from the state of the game, that 
the Queen had not much choice of 
moves.” 

“You speak in parables.” 

“Yea, and I speak words of wisdom.” 

“There is room for two opinions on 
that point.” 

“Shall I interpret my parable, if you’re 
too stupid to understand it ?” 

“T perceive the dim ghost of a mean- 
ing in the wordy mist. The analogies 
are terribly disjointed. But you are mis- 
taken.” 

“ Of course!" 

“Build your little castle for me, if you 
want to. I did think you were above 
that kind of thing, though.” 

“No, you may build your own cloud- 
castle: I have no doubt the lower stories 
are completed already. You might tell 
your old friend, confidential-like, before 
you move in.” 

“When there’s anything to tell you 
shall hear it, Fred.” 

“That’s a promise. Good-night.” 

“Good-night, if you will go.” 

When Ashton was left alone he lit a 
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pipe and sat down to solemn commun- 
ing with himself. Carteret’s light words 
were a revelation to him. 

“Fred has let in a light on me with 
his club-footed parable,” he soliloquized. 
“This thing must be looked into. What 
is this girl? what am I? Particularly, 
what am I? A man who has reached a 
point in life when he must not let him- 
self float helplessly with the current of 
events, but must shape his own course; 


| a man who has not achieved great suc- 


cesses, as the world reckons success, who 
has passed the age for striking out in 
very new lines, and who is not likely now 
ever to accomplish much beyond what 
he has already attained to. Dollars and 
cents is the standard. Last year I made 
twenty-four hundred dollars: I spent 
twenty-three hundred and sixty. Would 
the balance be enough to start house- 
keeping on? Would savings in the same 
proportion be enough to keep it up on? 
They say she has money, or will have it. 
So much the worse. There’s the prac- 
tical view: how about the sentimental? 
I like her—yes, I like her well enough, 
and it wouldn’t be hard to like her a 
great deal more. She treats me very 
civilly, always makes me welcome, but 
I’ve no real idea what her feelings are 
toward me, or whether she hasany. My 
heart is not cracked yet, and I hardly 
think it would break if I never saw her 
again. Hers? No fear for her. The 
female heart is a most elastic, recupe- 
rative organ, even when once wounded ; 
and I am by no means sure that any 
smallest scratch has been inflicted in this 
case. Yes, the scale leans all one way. 
John Ashton, you must stop right here.” 

And he went to bed. 

For several days he devoted himself 
unremittingly to work; went to no par- 
ties, no concerts; made no calls. He 
felt strangely restless, though, and his 
labors were not labors of love. After a 
week of this he dropped into the sanc- 
tum-sanctorum one morning, and found 
his chief alone. 

“Don't you want to send a special 
correspondent to the Suez Canal ?” 

“What's the use? We can write the 
Suez letters here: I’ve arranged to take 
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all the Marseilles and Alexandria pa- 
pers.” 

“Is that your idea of journalistic mo- 
rality 

“How tender your conscience is sud- 
denly! How much profound political 
discourse, how much gossip, how much 
news, have you hashed up in your time 
from European papers, and dated Paris, 
Rome, Vienna!” e 

‘Maybe I’ve experienced a change.” 

“Upon my word, Ashton, I believe 
you have experienced a change. Do 
you really want to go away? What's 
the matter with you ?” 

“Well, I have an idea that letters writ- 
ten on the spot would be more effective 
than second-hand stuff compounded from 
the papers. This is a monstrous import- 


‘ant thing, this canal opening. Besides, 


I think a change would be good for my 
health.” 

“Your health! you tender plant! Se- 
riously, though, I was thinking of send- 
ing out a correspondent to that very spot, 
and you are the very man I would select, 
but I had no idea that you would wish 
to go. If you do go, it might as well be 
with a roving commission through the 
East and through out-of-the-way parts 
of Europe, and it will keep you out for 
some time.” 

“Just what I want. Consider the thing 
settled as far as 1 am concerned. Fix 
the terms and all that just as you like.” 

“It’s rather an important matter to 
decide so hastily, but it must be done 


quickly if at all. When could you go?” 


“Day after to-morrow.” 

“Say this day week. We shall not 
quarrel over terms.” 

“Done!” 

The next afternoon Ashton called on 
Ella Reyburn. She was reproachful at 
his long absence: his explanations were 
far from lucid. He tried to tell her that 
he was going to the East, but the words 
would not come. At last he rose to go. 
He took her hand: “I came to say good- 
bye.” 

“What? where ?” 

“T am going out, as a correspondent 
of my paper, to be present at the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal. I shall remain 
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in the East and in Europe for a long . 
time—I do not know how long.” 

He spoke quickly, almost abruptly. 
He did not dare to look into her eyes. 
The little hand that he still held was 
growing very cold. 

“This is a great surprise,” was all she 
said. 

“It was a sudden arrangement. Now 
good-bye—God bless you!”’ 

She did not answer him. He dropped 
her hand, still without looking in her 
face, and left her. 

She did not faint, nor cry out, nor 
weep. But she was very, very pale. 
She sat for a long time in the deepening 
twilight, all alone and silent, thinking 
over those past few weeks, that had been 
very pleasant weeks to her, realizing how 
much of their pleasure had been shared 
with Ashton, how much had been due to 
his presence and companionship. The 
poor child—for she was little more than 
a child—felt very lonely, to say the least 
of it. 

Miss Maynard was announced. It 
seemed impossible to talk to any one, 
but there was no excuse to offer, and 
Ella could not refuse to see her. 

“My child, you look like a ghost. 
What is the matter ?” ; 

“Nothing very serious. I have been 
going out too much lately, and am feel- 
ing the effects.” 

“Why, I haven’t seen you out for 
more than a week. The last time was 
at the symphony concert with Mr. Ash- 
ton. Have you seen him lately—since 
then, I mean? I hear something about’ 
his intending to go away for a long ab- 
sence: it can’t be true, surely?” 

Ella’s face was whiter than ever, and 
it was hard work to steady her voice as 
she answered, “I believe it is true. Mr. 
Ashton has been here to-day, and told 
me that he was going.” 

“A queer freak, to give up a settled 
position for a vagabondizing correspond- 
ent’s appointment, for that’s what it is, I 
believe. What can he be doing it for? 
Has anythjng happened ?” 

“He did not tell me his motives: I did 
not ask him.” The voice was very far 
from steady now. 
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“Ella, my dear child, I see the whole 
thing. We are old friends: may I go on 
and tell you all I see?” 

“Yes, yes, anything.” 

“John Ashton has discovered that he 
loves you. Anybody else could have 
told him that weeks ago. He knows that 
he is not what people consider an advan- 
tageous catch; that he is not rich, nor 
very likely to be; that he has settled 
into various bachelor ways that would be 
hard to shake off; that he has no right 
to ask a young girl to leave a home 
where she is surrounded by everything 
that a father’s love can give her, where 
she has never seen anything of the cold, 
practical side of the world, to share the 
very different home that he could offer. 
And he is too proud to marry a girl who 
could confer advantages of position and 
wealth on him. Probably he has waked 
up suddenly to the state of affairs—seen ~ 
that if the current gained a very little 
more force it could’ not be checked at 
all, or if at all only by making two lives 
miserable ;. and he has done a right and 
an honorable thing; only it would have 
been better if he could have had his eyes’ 
opened sooner. All this sounds very 
hard and worldly, dear, I know, but you 
will live to see the time when you will 
feel that he was right and that I am 
right. I will not make you talk now: I 
will see you again soon. Good-bye.” 
And Miss Maynard was gone. 

Ella’s mind was convinced, but her 
heart was not. Her sense of the fitness 
of things was a little shocked, too, at the 
very unvarnished way of putting the case 
that her friend had taken. That worthy 
spinster was of twenty different minds 
when she reflected further on the matter. 
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Her clear common sense had divinéd the 
position of affairs very correctly, and her 
abstract views were certainly just, but 
they did not altogether satisfy her. She 
was inclined to blame Ashton for letting 
things go so far—to blame him for not 
going farther. She half determined to 
give him a hint as to Ella’s feelings for 
him, but she felt that Ella would never 
forgive her if she did. Still, this idea 
kept coming back to her. She waited 
three days, and finally wrote a note to 
Ashton, telling him that she wished to 
speak to him on a matter important to 
him, that also concerned another person 
fully as much as it concerned himself, 
and requesting him to call on her at 
once. 

She despatched this note by a servant, 
with strict instructions to deliver it to no 
one but Ashton himself, and she waited 
for an answer. It came, but not as she 
had expected. Her note was brought 
back by her messenger: Ashton had 
hastened his preparations, and had sail- 
ed that morning. 

When Miss Maynard saw Ella Rey- 
burn driving in the Park that afternoon 
with Fred Carteret, with the fresh color 
all back in her young face, and the violet 
eyes as bright as if no cloud had ever 
dimmed them, she tore her note, which 
for some reason best known to herself 
she had kept in her pocket, into exceed- 
ingly small pieces, and as she scattered 
the fragments to the breeze she moral- 
ized to herself; and it needs no seer to 
divine what was the tenor of her moral- 
izing. 

Evidently the Queen was out of check, 
with choice of moves unlimited. 
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SUPERSTITIOUS CREDULITY. 


7 follies of superstition and cre- 
dulity, instead of dying out with ad- 
vancing knowledge, seem of late to have 
received an impetus and to be pervading 
all classes of people. It is doubtful whe- 
ther this is the effect of the teachings of 
Spiritualists, the growing proportion of 
the German element, or the increasing 
influence of Voodou practices on the 
part of the hordes of negroes who are 
working their way in enlarging numbers 
from the South into every portion of the 
North. Be the causes what they may, it 
is undeniable that superstitious practices 
and beliefs are increasing, and are not 
confined to the ignorant. The notions 
ridiculed by Addison a century and a 
half ago are still prevalent. A screech- 
owl hooting at night alarms the hearer 
as the roar of a lion would do. A rusty 
nail or a crooked pin is invested with 
prodigious powers. The ticking of the 
“death-watch” is a prognostic of the 
death of some one deartous. The loud 
cracking of furniture in a room or the 
breaking of a looking - glass— both of 
which accidents are often caused by a 
sudden change of temperature — is hor- 
rifying, and causes us to expect the death 
of a near relative. Sudden chills com- 
ing over us signify that an enemy is at 
that moment moving on the place where 
our grave will be some time. 

The practice of seeking for water by 
means of magic applications is very 
common in all parts of the world. The 
process employed by these practitioners 
(usually reverend-looking old men, whose 
appearance is calculated to allay mis- 
trust) is to take in their hands in a pecu- 
liar manner a triangular branch of witch- 
hazel or willow, with which they pass 
over the ground until the wand turns in 
their grasp, with the angle point down- 
ward, under which exact spot they prom- 
ise that water will be found. These wa- 
ter-witches assure you that when they 
come to the right places they cannot 
control the wand, the strength of the in- 


fluence on it being various, and accord- 
ing to the depth of the water from ‘the 
surface operated on. In many mining- 
regions the same methods are applied to 
find mineral deposits, the wand employed 
being usually made of a thin and flex- 
ible metal prepared for the purpose, for 

which magical virtues are claimed. 

To discover lost articles it is usual to 
spit on the palm of the left hand, and 
strike the deposit a sharp blow with the 
forefinger of the right hand. Then by 
following the direction in which the 
farthest particle of the spittle has been 
splashed we shall find the thing sought. 
This means, however, can be used only 
within the circumscribed limits of a room 
or playground. 

With regard to charms, here are some 
which are still in common use. If 
when walking you get a pain in your 
side, lift a stone, spit where it lay, re- 
place it, and go on, neither speaking nor 
looking back, and the pain will leave you. 
Are you afraid of sfooks or any super- 
natural hobgoblins, press your thumbs 
into the palms of your hands, and the 
ghosts will not come near you. To 
make your vinegar sour, write on a piece 
of paper the names of the three most 
vixenish women you know, throw the 
paper into the cask, and the vinegar will 
become as acid as you can desire. Purs- 
lain placed in your bed will prevent vis- 
ions, specially of ill omen or discomfort. 
Sew a four-leaved clover in any portion 
of your wearing apparel and good luck 
will follow you wherever you go. 

Our farmers sow their flax on the one 
hundredth day of the year; their clover- 
seed in March, when the almanac sign is 
in the Crab, so that the roots may spread 
and hold fast, and the frosts of winter 
cannot draw them out. Fences must 
be made when the sign is up, else they 
will sink down in the ground. Houses 
must be shingled in the down sign, to 
keep the nails from coming up. I know 
a very fine old woman, a believer in signs 
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for planting garden-truck, who once 
planted her potatoes in a down sign, 
and when she came to dig them declared 
she would never plant them so again, for 
they got down so deep that she could 
scarcely findthem. Timber must be cut 
in certain signs to keep it from rotting. 
Cattle and hogs must be slaughtered 
when the sign is up, so that the meat 
may swell when cooked. Potatoes must 
be planted in Libra, so that they will 
weigh heavy or grow large. They can 
‘also be planted in the Lion, to make 
them grow strong and large. Peas and 
beans must have their poles stuck when 
the sign is up. So with hops, or they 
will never climb. Cucumbers must be 
planted on the first of May for the first 
crop; for the second crop, plant on 
Whitsuntide, when there will be a tre- 
mendous yield, because there is always 
a large crowd of people keeping that 
holiday. 

The belief in lucky and unlucky days 
and numbers is equally widespread. 
Whoever happens to have been born on 
any of the unlucky days, unless pro- 
vided with a talisman to ward off the 
evil, must take “pot luck” and play a 
grab game all the days of his life. No 
business of importance must be com- 
menced on Friday, save that of hanging, 
trimming the nails or cutting the hair. 
Do not move on Saturday, for if you do 
you will not stay long. Saturday is also 
an especially unlucky day to be married 
on. 

These superstitious beliefs are kept up 
in the same manner in which they were 
transmitted to us from our Scandinavian 
ancestors—by teaching them to children 
too young to question their truth. Old 
people sit by firesides and tell ghost- 
stories, until every listening child’s eyes 
grow large and glistening with fear. 
Thus, impressions are made on the 
plastic mind which years of study and 
intelligent reasoning do not always eradi- 
cate. How many persons are afraid to 
go into the dark alone or to pass a grave- 
yard in the night! How many neigh- 
borhoods on this continent, as well as in 
Europe, have their haunted houses, with 
local traditions which are related with at 
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least the affectation of belief! My in- 
terest in the subject has led me to in- 
vestigate the causes of the noises and 
visions more than once represented to 
haunt certain places. In several instances 
where I have expressed this intention I 
have been met with earnest arguments 
to dissuade me from making the attempt. 
Several of these explorations were made 
in secret, without any previous announce- 
ment. Such inquiries have brought me 
to the conclusion that the ordinary noises 
heard about so-called haunted houses are 
produced by rats, mice, flying squirrels, 
owls, hawks, bats and other animals 
which usually harbor in deserted build- 
ings. The extraordinary noises are made 
by cracking or decaying timbers, falling 
plaster, bricks, etc., but sometimes by 
thieves, who resort to these places for’ 
the purpose of hiding their plunder, and 
who seek to make the suspected places 
avoided by the people of the vicinity. 
The lights seen hovering and flitting 
around haunted places, whether houses 
or dark, dismal retreats, are often car- 
ried by the persons referred to, and their 
occasional appearance strikes terror into 
the hearts of the beholders. Another 
and more common cause of these lumi- 
nous appearances is found in the phos- 
phoric exhalations arising from the com- 
post-piles, decaying timbers and tissues 
of all kinds which abound in such local- 
ities. 

In one famous haunted house on the 
road between Yellow Springs and Xenia, 
Ohio, these exhibitions were specially 
noted. The people throughout that re- 
gion hesitated to speak about the place, 
and its peculiarities were mentioned in 
whispers. Hence my curiosity was 
aroused, and after preparing myself to 
resist any danger that might occur from 
the presence of desperate characters, I 
proceeded to the place and provided an 
excellent point for viewing the premises. 
It would have been a tedious business 
to wait until midnight, the time when 
ghosts are said to appear. But I did 
not have to wait so long. About eleven 
o'clock a warm stream of air blew up 
from the south over a creek and a quar- 
ter of a mile or more of rich, black, 
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warm bottom-land. As the vapor struck 
the hillside it condensed, and little flying 
balloons of mist flew hither and thither. 
The warm air lingered over and fer- 
mented an old pile of compost, decaying 
straw and a few old boards that were ly- 
ing about. Then there arose a vaporous, 
luminous body, which, with its base on 
the ground and conical or round, fiery, 
cloud-like head in the air, took the shape 
of awoman. Crimson and livid blood- 
like spots and streaks were about her neck 
and scattered over her dress. She waved 
‘her hands, and her hair floated about in 
clouds of light, while her eyes glittered 
like the cold moon. Rising slowing from 


_ her hideous bed, the spectre moved hith- 


er and thither, as if the wind toyed with 
. her and she cared not whither she was 
taken. At last she started as if to visit 
me in my retreat: then turning a corner 
of the stable, she nearly disappeared, 
there being nothing left visible but a 
long dirty-white trail. In a moment the 


_ phantom turned again, and crept into 
the broken doorway, stooping as she re- 
Several minutes elapsed, and 


tired. 
concluding that she had collapsed or 
worn out her vaporous strength, I was 
in the act of leaving the place when she 
came through the opening of the door- 
way and crevices between the logs. 
Then, after walking or floating about a 
while, her light went out and she became 
thinner, and finally disappeared. The 
shape of the apparition was such that it 


was easy for an imaginative person to ~ 


see in it the form of a sad-faced or angry- 
- eyed, restless woman. Then how easy 
to create a legend filled with details of a 
mysterious murder, and make this the 
unhappy victim, whose shadow must 
haunt the place of her taking off until 
her manes are appeased in some legal 
and effective manner! But my evidence 
makes this baseless fabric of a vision 
the mere result of the vaporous exhala- 
tions of a compost-pile. I had a very 
fine pair of field-glasses, and could see 
clearly the effects produced by the stream 
of air when it came in contact with the 
compost. The vapor began at that mo- 
ment to arise, and this result would oc- 


cur in all seasons. Then the luminous 
Vor. XIV.—8 
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jets and variegated colors sprang up 
from the warm laboratory wherein Na- 
ture’s chemistry was at work, and finally 
the thin vaporous cloud, which really 
had not any definite shape, was carried 
at the caprice of the soft zephyr winds 
which flitted about, but did not blow 
sufficiently strong to carry this heavéer 
body out of the regular draughts through 
the openings of the dilapidated liouse. 

One of the most noted haunted places 
in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, once 
attracted my special attention. The lo- 
cality, house and surroundings were fa- 
mous because of the strange noises and 
lights which had given the place its bad 
reputation. Many persons had seen and 
fled from these visions, and affrighted 
people constantly reported the strangest 
and most unaccountable circumstances 
concerning what had occurred to them 
while passing by or near the obnoxious 
place. A trip thither one night disclosed 
to me the fact that it was the resort of a 
party of gamblers, who employed cer-. 
tain means and appliances to frighten. 
away the curious and prevent them from 
exposing the mysteries of the place. 
Among their paraphernalia was an in- 
strument known by boys under the name 
of a /ocust. The hideous scraping noise 
which this makes when in operation is. 
calculated to make any one fly from the 
vicinity where it is set in motion, especial- 
ly when this occurs at midnight in a sus- 
pected place. These persons were also. 
provided with hideous masks made of 
particolored paper, pumpkins, hair, cow-- 
tails and other articles. Colored lights. 
were also presented, sometimes sudden- 
ly, and again to illuminate the apertures. 
through which these mysterious appear- 
ances were made visible to the scared. 
community. 

After this exposure of the follies of 
superstition it may prove an amusing 
confession on my part when I acknow- 
ledge to having a tinge of the same 
Jeaven in my composition. A special. 
instance in which this crops out is with 
regard to a ring which I wear, and whose: 
appearance I often consult with a certain 
weak faith in its indications. It was. 
given to me by a crack-brained chemist 
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who ruined himself with drink and the 
search for the philosopher’s stone. The 
jewel it encircles was made by him in 
his laboratory, and he assured me it con- 
tained parts of the iron employed in 
making certain famous articles that are 
held in high veneration throughout the 
world ; sand from the Dead Sea, and clay 
from the pits of Baradetha on the banks 
of the river Jordan; and ashes of the 
bones of a suicide,—all cemented with 
the blood of the chemist himself. The 
stone is certainly a singular composition 
in appearance and peculiarities. Often 
I find it grayish or black, dull and gloomy 
to the apprehension. The lines on its 
surface and the shadows in its depths 
are hidden and almost invisible. Anon 
the colors become light and lively as the 
tints on a fresh painting. The green 
becomes a glittering emerald, the brown 
a bright russet, the gray sparkles with 
innumerable points of stellated fractures, 
the veins and flocculent clouds appear 
floating in its depths, and the. blood- 
marks are bright and clear as the crim- 


son tide whence it had its origin. To- 
day it is all brightness. But a few days 
ago it was as dark as the brow of a 
tempest. All its lines and shadows were 
gathered into a thick gray cloud, and 
the surface was black like the grained 
texture of crape. I did not like to look 
on the jewel, for there was no hope or 
comfort in its utterances. The sky was 
gloomy, the rains descended, cold winds 
were blasting all they touched, and the 
demons of the storm held the glamour 
of their might over the stone and my- 
self. 

I well know that the stone is affected 
by the electrical conditions of my per- 
son ; so when I am bilious and the weath- 
er is productive of melancholy feelings, 
the ring absorbs my mood and is as dull 
as my own torpidity. In the sunshine 
and brightness of my own vivacity it 
takes from me the light, and reflects the 
warmth of my heart. Thus I explain 
the philosophy of this strange stone, yet 
a latent faith in superstition makes me 
wear it as a charm. I. E. NAGLE. 
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ROVERBS, to begin with, are vul- 
gar; and even in Shakespeare’s 
time they must have been tabooed in 
good society, for he makes Coriolanus, 
who is a very aristocratic personage, ex- 
press himself in this wise : 
Hang ’em! 
They said they were an-hungry, sighed forth pro- 
verbs— 
That “‘ Hunger broke stone walls ;”” that “‘ Dogs must 
eat ;”’ 
That ‘Meat was made for mouths;” that “ The 
gods sent not 
Corn for the rich men only.”” With these shreds 
They vented their complainings. 


Yet Aristotle could bend his powerful 
mind to make a collection of these quaint 
bits of wisdom, while Shakespeare was 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 


English proverbs—AMeasure for Measure 
and All’s Well that Ends Well express- 
ing popular proverbs in their very titles. 
Cervantes, with the abundant wealth of 


Spanish proverbs at his elbow, makes | 


Sancho Panza, like the girl in the fairy- 
tale, drop pearls and diamonds when- 
ever he opens his mouth. Fuller, the 
Church historian, and the author of 
Hudibras did not disdain the employ- 
ment of proverbs to give force to their 
ideas, and the best writers of every coun- 
try have been more or less indebted to 
them. 

What careful reader of Holy Scripture 
can overlook the fact that our Blessed 
Lord himself condescended to use the 
proverbs most in vogue among the Jews? 
For then to the Zoor the gospel was 
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preached, and they could readily appre- 
ciate such sayings as “Physician, heal 
thyself,” “A prophet is not without hon- 
or but in his own country,” “One sow- 
eth and another reapeth.” The proverbs 
of Solomon have run like a golden 
thread through the literature of all ages, 
and never while the world remains shall 
their music cease. 

Bacon declared that “the genius, wit 
and spirit of a nation are discovered in 
its proverbs; and some one else has 
said that “in them is to be found an in- 
exhaustible source of precious documents 
in regard to the interior history, the 
manners, the opinions, the beliefs, the 
customs, of the people among whom 


they have had their course.” In this’ 


respect they resemble the ballad-poetry 
of a country, but a more homely com- 
parison is a well-worn suit of clothes, 
showing the precise figure, gait and style 
of the wearer. 

The ingredients of a proverb are said 
to be shortness, sense and salt, and the 
deliberate manufacture of one would 
therefore require as much attention and 
care as the dressing of a salad. But all 
proverbs are not short, so that quality is 
not indispensable. It may, perhaps, be 
defined as a pithy saying, expressing a 
great deal in few words, and bearing the 
stamp of truth so unmistakably on its 
face that it arouses even in the hearts of 
the uneducated an answering chord of 
sympathy; and having the true ring of 
sterling metal, it passes as unquestioned 
currency. 

Spanish proverbs are generally very 
much to the point. One of the prettiest 
is, “Las manos blancas no ofenden ”"— 
“White hands cannot hurt ;”’ which seems 
quite in character with those stately chiv- 
alrous cavaliers of Old Spain, who were 
blissfully unconscious of the coming Wo- 
man’s Rights movement. “En casa del 
Moro no hables Algarabia” (“Do not 
talk Arabic in the house of a Moor”) 
expresses its own origin, but it will answer 
for any region where pedants abound. 
“La verdad es siempre verde” (“The 
truth is always green’’) is prettier in the 
original than in the translation. After 
saying, “If folly were a pain, there would 


be crying in every house,” Spanish wit 
fastens on the scholars in this fashion, 
“A fool unless he knows Latin is never 
a great fool.” ‘Por la calle de Despues 
se va 4 la casa de Nunca” (“By the 
street of By-and-by one arrives at the 
house of Never”) contains a world of 
thought for procrastinating people. “No 
me digas oliva, hasta que me veas cogida” 
(‘Call me not olive till you see me gath- 
ered”) reminds one of “Do not count 
your chickens before they are hatched.” 
Spanish dignity asserts itself in the man- 
ly proverb, “Quien tiene boca, no diga 4 
otro sopla” (‘Who has a mouth, let him 
not say to another, Blow”). “Lo que 
hace el loco 4 la postre hace sabio al 
principio” (“That which the fool does 
in the end, the wise man does at the be- 
ginning”) is very Spanish and very 
much to the purpose; and “No hiere 
Dios con dos manos” (“God never 
wounds with both hands”’) is exquisitely 
beautiful. The title of ‘‘Evangelios pe- 
quefios”’ (“ Little gospels ”’) has been be- 
stowed by the Spaniards upon their prov- 
erbs, and some of them almost deserve 
it. 

Italian proverbs are often revolting. 
Who but an Italian would have coined 
the sentence, “Chi non puo fare sua 
vendetta é debile—chi non vuole é vile” 
(“He who cannot revenge himself is 
weak—he who will not is vile”)? How 
fine a contrast is the gentle English, 
“The noblest vengeance is to forgive”! 
“The Italian proverbs,” it is said, “have 
taken a tinge from their deep and politic 
genius, and their wisdom seems wholly 
concentrated in their personal interests. 
Every tenth proverb in an Italian col- 
lection is some cynical or some selfish 
maxim, a book of the world for world- 
lings.” This may sound severe, but 
what severity can be too great for the 
blasphemous sentiment, “ Vendetta boc- 
cone di Dio” (“Revenge is a morsel for 
God’)? or the atrocious deliberation of 
the advice, “Aspetta tempo e loco a far 
tua vendetta, che la non si fa mai ben 
in fretta” (“Wait time and place to act 
thy revenge, for it is never well done in 
a hurry”)? Revenge with the Italian is 
evidently the main business of life, but 
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the sentiment of the following would 
seem to extend beyond death itself, to 
be handed down, an heirloom of hatred, 
through successive generations: “ Ven- 
detta di cent’ anni ha ancor i lattajuoli”’ 
(‘Revenge of a hundred years old hath 
still its sucking-teeth ’’). 

Sometimes, however, an Italian prov- 
erb is not lacking in beauty and a cer- 
tain tenderness of sentiment; as when 
they say, “Gli amici legano la borsa con 
un filo di ragnatelo”’ (‘Friends tie their 
purses with a spider's thread”). ‘‘For an 
honest man half his wits is enough—the 
whole is too little for a knave,”’ indicates 
a respect for upright dealing. Yet the 
spirit which has been rendered in homely 
phrase as “ Looking out for number one” 
shows itself in the land of cloudless skies 
and vineclad vales: “Se ti lasci metter in 
spalla il vitello quindi a poco ti metteran 
la vacca” (“If thou suffer a calf to be 
laid on thee, within a little they'll clap 
on the cow”). “Il tempo é una lima sor- 
da” (“Time is an inaudible file’’) is a 
beautiful idea, but “I] tacer non fu mai 
scritto” (“Silence was never written 
down’’) is one of the pithiest sentences 
ever composed. ‘‘Ogni casa si supporta, 
eccetto il buon tempo” (“‘ Everything may 
be borne except good fortune”’) is a truth 
frequently illustrated in lunatic asylums, 
and reminds us of the solemn Litany 
clause, “In all time of our prosperity, 
good Lord, deliver us.” One proverb 
from Italy deserves to be written in let- 
ters of gold, as a warning to those who 
cannot rest easy nor give others any 
peace until they have seen themselves in 
print: “Non v’ é il peggio ladro d’un 
cattivo libro” (‘There is no worse rob- 
ber than a bad book”). But this proba- 
bly refers to works of an immoral tend- 
ency, and in that sense is doubly true. 
“Oro & che oro vale” (“Gold’s worth is 
gold”) and “Una spada tien I’altra nel 
fodro” (“One sword keeps another in its 
scabbard”’) have the real proverb flavor. 

The Chinese are not behind the “ out- 
side barbarians” in the pith and readi- 
ness of their proverbs; and the senti- 
ment that “One has never so much need 
of his wit as when he has to do with a 
fool,” will be readily subscribed to by 
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every one who has had his patience tried 
in this way. ‘Towers are measured by 
their shadows, and great men by their ca- 
lumniators,” is equally true. The apos- 
tolic injunction, “Avoid all appearance 
of evil,” has its paraphrase in the Chi- 
nese proverb, “In a field of melons tie 
not thy shoe—under a plum tree adjust 
not thy cap;’’ which shows the bump of 
caution extraordinarily developed. The 
ungallant old pigtails say that ‘A wo- 
man’s sword is her tongue, and she 
never allows it to grow rusty ;”’ but from 
all accounts the Chinese women have 
very little chance to assert themselves, 
and the remark must therefore have 
originated in sheer malice, 

Here is a proverb in three languages, © 


-and beautiful in all: ‘‘Mother’s truth 


keeps constant youth” is rendered in 
German, “ Mutter-treu wird taglich neu,” 
and the French is “ Tendresse maternelle 
toujours se renouvelle.” ‘‘Prends le 
premier conseil d’une femme, et non le 
second,” sounds scarcely gallant from 
the most polite nation in the world, for 
it certainly implies that when a woman 
arrives at a conclusion by the orthodox 
road of reflection and reasoning, her 
opinion is not worth having. There is 
much bitter truth in the maxim, ‘On a 
toujours assez de force pour supporter le 
malheur de ses amis;” and of the same 
nature is “J’aime mieux un raisin pour 
moi, que deux figues pour toi.” Judged 
by proverbs of this nature, it would seem 
reasonable to pronounce true, self-re- 
nouncing friendship a thing unknown 
among the French. Decidedly revolt- 
ing is the advice, “Comptez aprés votre 
pére.”” It is pleasant after these to find 
one in the same language which bears 
the stamp of grandeur. ‘Le bruit est si 
fort, qu’on n’entend pas Dieu tonner,” 
is especially true of this busy, hurrying, 
progressive nineteenth century. 

The German origin of “Gross und leer 
wie das Heidelberger Fass” (“Big and 
empty like the Heidelberg tun’’) is quite 
unmistakable, but it is too local in its 
nature to become a favorite in all lan- 
guages. “Ein Esel schimpft den andern 
Langohr” (“One ass nicknames another 
Long-ears”) brings to mind the quaint, 
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animal-speaking stories of Hans Ander- 
sen; and “Wer sich auf der Achsel sitz- 
en lasst, dem sitzt man nachher auf dem 
Kopfe”’ (“‘ Who lets one sit on his shoul- 
ders, shall have him presently sit on his 
head”) displays the national taste for 
‘the grotesque. ‘Es ist besser, das Kind 
weine denn der Vater’’ (“Better the child 
weep than the father’) savors of strong 
good sense, and, with all its faults, Ger- 
many is certainly not a land of spoiled 
children. ‘“Einmal, keinmal” (“Once 
is never’) is a disgraceful sentiment; 
but against the two wretched little words 
was brought to bear the formidable bat- 
tery of a whole volume from a conscien- 
tious divine; and to the credit of the 
Germans they can point to several old 
works entitled Ungodly Proverbs, and 
their Refutation. 

Turn we to the glowing East, the land 
of proverb and parable, of golden words 
and picturesque beauty, where ordinary 
discourse is full of dignity and meaning, 
and the woof of language is so embroi- 
dered with jewels of thought and imagery 
that it dazzles with the radiance of the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold. It seems as 
though the fragrance of the words of 
Him who spake as never man spake 
lingered there still—as if the musical 
flow of Solomon’s wisdom had been im- 
parted to all succeeding generations. 

A voice from Arabia says, “ Hold all 
skirts of thy mantle extended when 
Heaven is raining gold’’— advice that 
seems not generally needed in its literal 
sense. A Persian proverb, “A needle’s 
eye is wide enough for two friends—the 
whole world is too narrow for two foes,” 
is exemplified in every-day experience ; 
and who has not seen some provokingly 
lucky person, without any visible merit 
of his own, to whom might be applied 
the Arab saying, ‘Fling him into the 
Nile, and he will come up with a fish in 
his mouth”? ‘When the tale of bricks 
is doubled, Moses comes,” proclaims its 
own origin, and finds its counterpart in 
“It is always darkest just before day.” 

The Persian sages say that “Speech is 
silvern, silence is golden ;” which should 
be a comfort to those who have a talent 
for the latter. ‘Every one rakes the 
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ashes to his own cake” brings up vivid- 
ly the “wheaten cake baked on the 
coals,” swarthy Arab forms in flowing 
drapery, and the camels and dromedaries 
of the desert march. “God helps them 
that help themselves” has been render- 
ed into all tongues, and is perhaps the 
origin of the Napoleonic doctrine that 
“Providence is on the side of the heav- 
iest battalions.” “A stone that is fit for 
the wall is not left in the way,” is from 
the Persian, and evidently intended to 
hit those who complain of not being ap- 
preciated. If people make themselves 
fit for something, something will usually 
be found to do; and it is a safe conclu- 
sion that those who do not find their 
proper “sphere” have no sphere to find. 
“Purchase the next world with this, so 
shalt thou win both,” brings to-mind the 
Saviour’s words, “And every one that 
hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or 
sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or 
children, or lands, for my name’s sake, 
shall receive an hundred-fold, and shall 
inherit everlasting life.’ It sounds, too, 
like the beautiful inscription in an Italian 
graveyard: “ Here lies Estella, who trans- 
ported a large fortune to heaven in deeds 
of charity, and is gone thither to enjoy 
it.” 

But such proverbs from Egypt as, “If 
the monkey reigns, dance before him,” 
and “ Kiss the hand which thou canst not 
bite,” remind us painfully that “the 
storied East”’ has its darker side. Here 
is a specimen of Eastern gallantry: toa 
woman to whom they wish well they 
say, ‘‘ May her enemies stumble over her 
hair ;” which leads us to think that those 
pictures illustrating the marvelous effects 
of various hair tonics which greet our 
eyes in these Western climes must have 
originated toward the sun-rising. 

The Latin and Greek tongues are rich 
in proverbs that have been extensively 
adopted in other countries; and the well- 
known saying, ‘““One must not look a 
gift horse in the mouth,” is attributed to 
Jerome, a Latin Father of the fourth 
century. ‘Liars should have good mem- 
ories”’ is quoted by him, and traced back 
still farther. The Greek and Latin are 
frequently mixed together, and proverbs 
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that seem essentially English proceed 
from one or other of these sources. “A 
rolling stone gathers no moss”’ is Greek, 
and is rendered in medizval Latin, ‘Non 
fit hirsutus lapis hinc atque inde volutus.” 
The warning of Saint Paul, “ Evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners,” is 
taken from an ancient Greek comedy, 
and had probably in the apostle’s time 
passed into a proverb among those by 
whom he was surrounded. ‘The cranes 
of Ibycus” is an old Greek proverb to 
which a well-known story is attached, and 
the English “‘ Murder will out” is probably 
an offshoot. Doctors do not appear to 
have been held in very high repute in 
medizval times, if we may judge from 
the blunt “Ubi tres medici, duo athei” 
(“Where there are three physicians there 
are two atheists’). ‘‘Dormiente rete 


trahit” (“The net of the sleeping [fish- 
erman] takes’’) is very beautiful; as 
though an angel had been commissioned 
to do the work of him whose soul is 
wandering in that mysterious region be- 
tween lifeand death. Archdeacon Trench 
says that the accurate translation of Psalm 


cxxvii. 2 is, “He giveth his beloved zz 
their sleep.” “ Vox populi, vox Dei,” is 
perhaps the most frequently quoted and 
misapplied of Latin proverbs. ‘The 
things of friends are in common,” is at- 
tributed to Pythagoras, and displays the 
noble ideas of the early Greeks respect- 
ing the exalted nature of friendship; re- 
minding us, too, of the time when, united 
by the golden cord of Christian devotion 
and in all the ardor of fs? love, “they 
that believed had all things in common.” 

There are some sensible Danish prov- 
erbs; one of which says, “Tell nothing 
to thy friend which thou wouldst not 
have thine enemy to know;”’ but what 
comfort can there be in such friendship 
as that? It is like sleeping with one eye 
open. “Give alms, that thy children 
may not ask them,” is also Danish, and 
a worthy parallel to the inspired words, 
“Blessed is he that considereth the poor 
and needy: the Lord will deliver him in 
time of trouble.” A praiseworthy cau- 
tion appears in the following: ‘So give 
to-day that thou shall be able to give to- 
morrow.” 
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Only those. accustomed to English 
skies can fully appreciate the truly Eng- 
lish proverb, “‘Make hay while the sun 
shines,” for English farmers and laun- 
dresses must have greater need of pa- 
tience than any other race of people. 
“A stitch in time saves nine’”’ savors of 
English thrift. “The river past, and 
God forgotten,” touches the heart with 
remorseful sorrow for the natural in- 
gratitude of man toward ‘his Creator, 
and brings up the scriptural warning, 
“Better is it that thou shouldst not vow, 
than that thou shouldst vow and not 
pay.” In Romish countries the same 
proverb is rendered, “ The river past, the 
saint forgotten,” and “ The peril past, the 
saint mocked.” “Fools grow without 
watering” has the “soul of wit,” which 
is so eminently an English character- 
istic. “Praise a fair day at night” does 
not draw largely upon our enthusiasm, 
and is peculiarly appropriate for a coun- 
try where the sunshine is so uncertain. 
In a language so prolific of proverbs 
as the English it is difficult to make a 
selection: the curious student of these 
quaint sayings will find himself well re- 
paid by an examination of Ray’s Co/- 
lection of English Proverbs. Mr.Trench, 
in his excellent work entitled Zhe Lessons 
in Proverbs, says that a collection of 
Spanish proverbs, by a distinguished 
Spanish scholar, contained the astonish- 
ing number of five-and-twenty or thirty 
thousand. 

A proverb has been defined as “‘a saying 
without an author,” but it often happens 
that one proverb has many authors. 


“CORPUS CHRISTI” IN VALENCIA. 

Corpus CuRIstI Day falls on the first 
or second Thursday in June —in other 
words, on the first Thursday after Trinity 
Sunday. It is the commemoration of 
the actual presence of the body of our 
Lord at the consecration of the elements 
of the communion. All the preceding 
festivals from Christmas to the season 
of Trinity have been leading up to this 
final one. And now the true believers 
celebrate by every means in their power 
this dogma, which in times past caused 
so much dissension in the Church. No- 
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where is this celebration seen to such an 
advantage as at Valencia, where certain 
rites are then performed which are un- 
known everywhere else on the Continent. 

On the “Vigzdia’’ or eve of Corpus 
Christi Day, as the cathedral bell in 
the tower of the Miguelete strikes twelve 
o'clock noon, a procession issues from 
the main entrance of the building, at 
the head of which rides the dean of the 
_ diocese, mounted on a snow-white mule 
beautifully caparisoned with purple vel- 
vet. On each side, and at the head of 
the mule, walk two of the principal cit- 
izens, holding the bridle. The dean is 
bare-headed, and as he advances and 
the crowd increases he stretches out his 
hand and bestows his blessing. The 
poorer class of the throng strive to get 
near enough to kiss his hand. From the 
balconies fronting on the streets through 
which the cavalcade passes are scattered 
branches of palm and laurel and rose- 
leaves. Ata respectful distance behind 
the dean come a band of music and 
huge cars called vocas, on which are de- 
picted scenes from the Old Testament— 
the Garden of Eden, the Fall, the Death 
of Abel, etc. On top of them ride beau- 
tifully dressed girls, who throw amongst 
the populace sugar-plums, and verses 
commemorative of the occasion printed 
in the Valencian dialect. Behind these 
rocas, of which there are eight, each 
drawn by eight horses, come equipages 
containing wealthy and influential citi- 
zens, and close after them follow the 
children of the charity schools in their 
respective uniforms. The procession is 
closed by a military band and a regi- 
ment of infantry supported by two bat- 
talions of cavalry. 

On leaving the sacred edifice the pro- 
cession first proceeds to the palaces of 
the captain-general and the civil gov- 
ernor, and invites these dignitaries and 
their suites to be present at and take 
part in the ceremonies of the morrow. 
The line of march is then taken up for 


the ‘Casas Consistoriales,” where are 


sembled the mayor, alcaldes and other 
city officials, to whom a similar invitation 
is tendered. These duties of etiquette 
fulfilled, the procession returns to the 
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cathedral and is dismissed for that day. 
During the evening the bands of the 
garrison play in the plaza of the cathe- 
dral, which is brilliantly illuminated. 

At sunrise of the following day a salute 
from the guns at the artillery barracks 
announces the opening of the festivities. 
The usual early masses are held up to 
ten o’clock. Crowds fill the plaza, gay- 
ly attired in their gala costume, and the 
bright-colored, many-hued dresses of the 
peasants of both sexes—the men with 
their broad-brimmed sombreros, and the 
women with their mantillas—add much 
to the picturesqueness and enlivenment 
of the scene. Music of all descriptions 
and from all sorts of instruments is to 
be heard on every side. Here a whole 
family is giving vent to the most out- 
rageous discord on a broken reed-pipe, 
a pair of cymbals, a cracked harp and 
a tambourine; there a man is singing 
amorous ditties, with a guitar accom- 
paniment, to a troop of young girls. 
Every one is in good humor, and, unlike 
similar assemblages in our own country 
or England, there is no drunkenness, no 
disturbance, and consequently no neces- 
sity for policemen. 

At 10 A. M. high mass is celebrated, 
at which the archbishop, assisted by all 
the canons of the cathedral, officiates. 
There is of course a full coro, and the 
two large organs, augmented by string 
and wind bands, fill the vaulted naves 


‘and chapels with sounds that you can 


feel as well as hear. There is no ser- 
mon, but immediately on the conclusion 
of the mass the procession begins to file 
out of the main entrance in the follow- 
ing order: In the advance are driven the 
eight rocas in the same manner as on 
the previous day. At a suitable distance 
follow eight artificial giants in couples, 
supposed to represent the four corners 
of the globe. After them come eight 
artificial and preposterous dwarfs, also in 
couples, and having a similar significa- 
tion. Next we see the royal crowns of 
the old kingdom of Valencia carried by 
two men dressed in the ancient costume 
of the Spanish princes—gilt crowns and 
all complete. Following these are bib- 
lical characters attired em régle. Fig- 
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uring largely among these latter are 
Jacob and his family, the aged Methuse- 
lah, the Twelve Apostles, etc. Preceding 
each distinct group are bands of music, 
generally of the most peculiar order, and 
of a nature to distrdct a soul sensitive to 
harmony. Sound seems to be the great 
desideratum, and such being the case, the 
object is attained. Now the religious 
portion of the display commences. The 
images from the altars of the various 
parish churches are first to come in 
sight. Some of these, as that of La 
Virgin de los Desamparados (“Virgin of 
the Unfortunate”), are magnificently 
decorated with gold and silver and pre- 
cious stones, their dresses often costing 
fabuious sums. ‘They are borne on the 
shoulders of boys belonging to the schools 
and charitable societies, clad in appro- 
priate uniforms, and singing hymns in 
honor of the Virgin or some other saint. 
Following these are the females vowed to 
chastity and good works, robed in black 
and bound with long girdles of leath- 
er, and bearing lighted candles. Next 
are the women who are performing some 


penance by command of their confes- 
sors, and in many cases this latter class 
numbers amongst them ladies of the 
highest social rank. The civic corpora- 
tions now appear, headed by the lowest 
official, and terminated by the civil gov- 


ernor and mayor. Then follow the 
army and navy officers, the foreign con- 
suls and representatives, and the captain- 
general of the province. And now the 
long lines of priests and acolytes clothed 
in rich dresses, some swinging censers, 
others carrying immense gold and silver 
crucifixes, all with lighted candles, and 
filling the air with that nasal chant only 
to be heard in Catholic countries, an- 
nounce that the Holy of Holies is ap- 
proaching. Soon appears the silken 
canopy with its rich golden fringe and 
supported by eight massively gilt stand- 
ards. Underneath walks the venerable 
archbishop clad in gorgeous purple, with 
head bent and holding aloft the Host. 
Every one uncovers and prostrates him- 
self to the ground, remaining in that po- 
sition until the Divine Presence is out of 

sight. As the Host leaves the cathedral 
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another salvo of artillery is given. The 
procession is brought up in the rear by 
the troops of the garrison accompanied 
by their bands, and the whole line of 
march is flanked by soldiers of the 
national guard. 

As the march advances flowers are 
scattered broadcast, and the air is im- . 
pregnated with the perfume of countless 
roses and magnolias. The windows, 
balconies and even roofs of all the 
houses are peopled to overflowing with 
persons of every class, all laughing and 
talking at the same time. Suddenly the 
solemn chant of the priests is heard, and 
instantaneously a deep silence falls upon 
all, extremely affecting and impressive. 

Slowly and solemnly the pageant winds 
its way through the principal streets and 
squares of the city. By 9 p.m. the head 
of the procession has reached the cathe- 
dral, and amidst the thunder of artil- 
lery, the rattle of musketry, the ringing 
of bells, the roll of drums and the chant- 
ing of priests and choir, the Host is de- 
posited on the high altar, from whence 
it was taken in the morning. Then, 
while perfect silence reigns, the archbish- 
op dismisses the vast multitude with the 
papal benediction. As he retires to the 
sacristy crowds flock round him to kiss 
his hands or to procure his blessing on 
a handkerchief, or even to touch his 
clothes, and every one betakes himself 
to his own home, satisfied that he has 
done a good day’s work. 


THE SALON OF 1874. 

THREE days passed in the Salon have 
left me feeling very much like a confec- 
tioner’s boy who has just taken his first 
surfeit of tarts and sugar-plums. A con- 
fused whirl of forms and colors go dancing 
through my brain. Monks, peasants, 
soldiers, princes, lovely women in silk 
and satin and lace and velvet, lovelier 
women in nothing at all, Roman scenes 
and peasant interiors, battle-pieces and 
pea-green landscapes, all go drifting past 
like the scenery of some unending pan- 
orama. One hundred such pictures were 
a treat, five hundred were a feast, but 
two thousand are suffocation. 

There is no special place of ‘honor this 
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year, all the rooms being equal in point 
of distinction, and the pictures being 
ranged as much as possible by taking 
the painters’ names in alphabetical order 
—an excellent arrangement, as it much 
facilitates the spectator’s search for the 
works of any favorite artist. Entering 
the first room and following the crowd, 
we approach a canvas signed with the 
well-known name of Alma-Tadema. It 
is an Egyptian scene—a dark, low room 
glaring with yellow torch-light—and a 
dusky figure, familiar to us in style from 
the frescoes and tombs of ancient Egypt, 
looks out of the canvas with features set 
in immutable and stony calm. Across 
his knees lies the corpse of a young boy, 
over which a woman bends in speechless 
agony. In the background, dimly re- 
vealed in the moonlight through the dis- 
tant doorway, one sees two white-robed 
figures passing by. 
Plague of Egypt, the death of the first- 
born—a powerful and impressive picture, 
owing nothing of its effect to brilliancy 
or contrast of coloring, for its dusky 
neutral tints are only relieved by the 
yellow glow of the lighted torches. 

Bouguereau exhibits three large pic- 
tures full of that naive and tender love- 
liness which seems to distinguish his 
works. His “Charity,” a fair and sweet- 
faced woman, seated and holding to her 
breast two naked babes, belongs to Mr. 
Avery. “Italian Girls at a Fountain” 
shows a group of girls drawing water at 
a wayside fountain : one, fair and serious 
of countenance, looks with head turned 
back over her shoulder at the spectator, 
while another peeps with merry laughing 
face from under her companion’s extend- 
ed arm. His third picture is “ Homer 
and his Guide.’ The blind old poet 
leans on a noble-looking boy with an 
Italian physiognomy, while an ill-con- 
ditioned cur is barking at the advancing 
pair. 

Boulanger has sent a brilliant picture 
of the ‘Appian Way in the Days of 
Augustus.” It is a dazzling and ani- 
mated scene. A gorgeous courtesan, in 
the yellow robe of her class, reclines in 
her litter upborne by sturdy slaves, while 
three Numidians run before to clear the 
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way. A languid fop in ample trailing 
vestments of faintest lilac hue, a wreath 
of flowers on his head and a tame mon- 
key sitting on his arm, lounges against 
the side of the litter talking to its bril- 
liant occupant, while another gay damsel 
with bright red hair drives past in her 
open chariot drawn by two white horses, 
she herself holding the reins. Flower- 
girls are eagerly offering wreaths of roses 
for sale, and in the background we catch - 
a glimpse of other chariots and other 
litters, in one of which sits a broad, 
burly, stolid-looking man—the emperor 
himself perhaps. At one side a white- 
robed patrician family look down from 
the terrace of their house upon the scene, 
while at the other a scowling hag in 
black and yellow garments casts a glance 
of hate and impotent scorn on fop and 
courtesan and patrician alike. 

Like Bouguereau, Cabanel exhibits 
three pictures, one of them a portrait of 
the Countess Welles de Lavalette, and 
another a portrait-group of the Duchess 
de Luynes and her two children. The 
duchess, a young and handsome woman 
in black velvet, leans on a cushion of 
scarlet velvet: her children, dressed in 
white, are weaving wreaths of flowers at 
her feet. His third picture is the “First 
Ecstasy of Saint John the Baptist,” and 
the rapt, ecstatic look in the deep eyes 
of the youthful saint is marvelously ren- 
dered. 

The “Adam and Eve” of Compte- 
Calix shows a pair of rustic lovers who 
are stealing apples. They have been 
riding together, the girl on a pillion be- 
hind her lover, and he has checked his 
horse under the apple tree, while she, 
with one foot on the horse’s crupper and 
the other on the coping of the orchard 
wall, stretches up to seize the coveted 
fruit. “Wake him Not,” by the same 
artist, represents a young painter lying 
asleep by the roadside: Fortune and 
Fame, seated together in a swing, offer 
him, one a shower of gold, the other a 
laurel wreath, while Love is hovering in 
the background. Comte has one small 
picture, exquisite in finish and brilliant 
in color, showing a group of gorgeously- 
dressed dames in the costume of the 
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sixteenth century engaged in feeding 
the carps at Fontainebleau. 

The three Gérémes attract, of course, 
a crowd of gazers, and I am glad to see 
that the finest of the three, “Son Emi- 
nence Grise,” is the property of an 
American, the art-loving banker, Mr. 
Stebbins. Down a wide palace stair- 
case comes His gray Eminence Father 
' Joseph, the well-known familiar of Car- 
dinal Richelieu—a tall, thin, sanctimo- 
nious-looking monk with shaven head 
and coarse gray garments, his eyes bent 
on his breviary, while up the staircase 
throngs a motley crowd of courtiers in 
silk and satin and velvet, a cardinal in 
scarlet among them, all bowing low with 
doffed caps to the friend of the all-pow- 
erful minister. A purple -robed bish- 
op at the turn of the staircase above 
casts back a look of ineffable disdain. 
Give to this subject the coloring, the 
finish, the power of Géréme, and then 
fancy what the picture must be. ‘Une 
Collaboration” shows a gentleman in the 
costume of the later days of Louis XIV. 
engaged with an old monk in reading 
over a quantity of manuscript. The 
third picture represents a personage in 
a general’s uniform of the eighteenth 
century, and with very muddy boots, en- 
gaged in playing the flute and bending 
over his music with earnest intentness. 
In one brocade-covered chair a large 
dog has perched himself with the assur- 
ance of an indulged favorite, while other 
less-favored animals lie around in lazy 
attitudes upon the floor. A bust of Vol- 
taire looks down mockingly from a shelf 
above the music-desk, and the eagle of 
Prussia is stamped upon the books that 
strew the table. The picture bears the 
title of “Rex Tibicen,” the flute-player 
being of course Frederick the Great. 

Corot sends three lovely landscapes. 
From Doré’s pencil we have three pic- 
tures: two of them are landscapes, and 
the third, easy to discover by the crowd 
which is constantly collected before it, 
is his celebrated “Christian Martyrs,” a 
work of which the coloring has been 
criticised as being too blue, but which is 
full of poetry and grandeur. The Co- 
losseum rises, dark, solemn and desert- 
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ed, under the pale lustre of the moon. 
The sports are over, the Christians are 
slain and the spectators have all depart- 
ed, and left the dim arena to the corpses 
and the beasts of prey. Heaped on the 
sands lie the bloodstained bodies of the 
martyrs, while through the shadows go 
prowling the lithe, restless forms of leop- 
ard and panther and tiger and lion, while 
others, weary and satiated, are crouch- 
ing amid the dead. Mingled in indis- 
criminate massacre lie youth and old 
age, the hoary grandsire beside the strip- 
ling boy, the slender maiden beside her 
aged mother, some still clutching in their 
stiffened hands the emblem of their faith. 
A single ray of moonlight streams from 
above and falls across the central group. 
Above, the deep blue sky is lustrous with 
stars, and there, over the bloody arena 
and prowling beasts and dishonored 
corpses, hovers a train of white-winged 
angels, poised on the silvery radiance 
of the moonlight. It is a picture to 
dream over, to muse about and to re- 
member. 

From Carolus Duran, whose Hebe, 
painted for M. Lenepreu’s opera of the 
Florentine, has been one of the great 
features of that new production of the 
Salle Favart, we have two portraits, and 
a picture entitled ‘In the Dew,” and 
showing a beautiful naked nymph stand- 
ing among flowers and grasses and en- 
gaged in binding up the redundant tresses 
of her golden hair. It is said that to paint 
this picture Duran was forced to hire a 
hothouse, so as to combine a proper de- 
gree of warmth for his model and for 
his flowers. His portrait of Madame de 
Pourtalés is one of the great successes 
of the Salon in that line. The beautiful 
countess, arrayed in black satin and jet, 
and with diamond stars glittering in her 
hair and on her breast, looks out of the 
canvas with a glance half queenly and 
half defiant, but wholly lifelike and vivid. 
Very lovely and in a very different style 
is his other portrait, a likeness of his 
own daughter, Mademoiselle M. A. Ca- 
rolus-Duran, as she figures in the cata- 
logue. The demoiselle in question is 
about three years old. Dressed in black 
velvet and with her little dog at her feet, 
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the pretty childish face, with its large, 
wondering dark eyes and Holbein-cut 
hair, and the graceful little figure set 
off by the background of dark-red dra- 
pery, she forms a striking and charming 
picture. 

Breton sends one large picture of a 
peasant-girl lying full length on a point 
of rock: and watching the incoming tide 
—the same peasant-girl that all lovers 
of his pictures have learned to know so 
well. 

Bakalowicz has a charming little group 
of two lovely girls, one in black velvet 
and the other in blue, looking over a for- 
bidden book, ZL’ Evristence de Dieu— 
one of them, the pretty creature in tur- 
quoise-blue velvet, looking very timid 
and uneasy, while her bolder sister turns 
the pages with an air of unconcern. 

Edouard Blanchard has contributed 
two pictures—one of them a very large 
one of Hylas and the Nymphs, which 
interested me less than did his “ Daugh- 
ter of Herodias,” who, young, fair, yet 
sinister-looking, is, with all her beauty 
of face and form, the very type of a cold- 
blooded murderess. It was interesting 
to remember the strange, weird “Salome” 
of Henri Regnault, which was one of the 
attractions of the Salon of 1870, and 
mentally to compare the widely-differing 
conceptions of the two artists. 

Rosa Bonheur does not exhibit this 
season. I am told she has been very ill, 
and unable to use her brush for over a 
year. Merle sends a“ Fileuse,” a peasant- 
girl in a striped dress spinning, and with 
the same poetic countenance and deep 
dreamy eyes which he bestows on all the 
daughters of his brush, be they prophet- 
esses, princesses or mere country-girls. 

For effects of Jace and satin and velvet 


—commend me to the two pretty girls paint- 


ed by M. Toulmouche, who have fallen 
asleep over a book. ‘Un Livre sérieux 
is the title of the picture. One lovely 
damsel, all pink and muslin and laces 
and ribbons, has let the book slip from 
her languid hand, while her companion, 
gorgeous in olive velvet: and blue satin, 
has sunk back on the cushions in an at- 
titude of comfortable repose. A Chinese 
screen behind the sofa glows with bril- 


liant coloring. M.Toulmouche has an- 
other picture here, called “ La Réponse.” 
A handsome woman, in a superb dress 
of brown satin, pauses with pen suspend- 
ed above the paper, and meditates on 
the answer she shall send to the half- 
open letter which, together with a bou- 
quet of violets, lies before her on the 
table—evidently a proposal, and by the 
lady’s countenance the response will be 
a favorable one. 

Two of the most remarkable pictures 
in the exhibition are the contributions 
of Munkacsy, the Hungarian painter, 
who carried off one of the first prize 
medals in 1870, and whose picture of 
that year, “Le Dernier Jour d'un Con- 
damné,” was bought by the late Mr. 
Wilstach of Philadelphia. Munkacsy’s 
coloring is very peculiar, being all browns 


and grays and neutral tints, but his works . 


are forcible and striking, and full of vig- 
or and expression. One of these paint- 
ings (called “Les Rodeurs de .Nuit”’) 
shows a band of night-prowlers under 
charge of the guard, who is conveying 
them to prison: a group of market-wo- 
men round a stall survey the prisoners, 
some with scorn, others with idle curiosity, 
while one grosse commere, leaning against 
the wall with arm akimbo, would evi- 
dently like to try the strength of that 
sturdy limb upon them. The faces of 
the culprits—one sullenly defiant, a man 
who by look and bearing has seen better 
days; another recklessly stupid; and a 
third peering sharply from between his 
fellow-prisoners at the girls—are marvels 
of expression. The other picture, “ The 
Mont de Piété,” is perhaps the finer of 
the two. The different characters who 
have come to pledge their belongings— 
the poor young mother with her child in 
her arms, who has brought her Sunday 
shawl and black silk dress; the seedy- 
looking musician with his cherished vio- 
lin under his arm; the lorette with yel- 
low-dyed hair and painted lips, whose 
large feet and coarse hands betray her 
plebeian origin, and who sits waiting 
her turn and nursing the crimson velvet 
case that contains the jewelry she is 
about to part with; and above all, the 
dismal-faced little boy who is shuffling 
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away with a portfolio of drawings, un- 
pawnable property evidently—are all 
wonderfully delineated. 

The American contributions to the ex- 
position are neither numerous nor im- 
portant. Healy sends three fine portraits 
—one of M. Thiers, one of Mr. Wash- 
burne and one of the Pope—a selection 
of subjects which the French journals 
are inclined to consider as very .odd. 
Miss Gardner has two pictures there— 
one a Corinne, admirably drawn, and 
the other a pretty Watteau-like group of 
Mr. Stebbins’s two blond little daughters 
in costumes of azure blue and pale pink 
silk. I have not yet seen the “Ida” of 
Miss Mary Cassatt, but have heard it 
much praised. 

Lefebvre’s portrait of the prince impe- 
rial has failed to excite those exhibi- 
tions of affection or enthusiasm which 
the government feared when it stipulated 
that, in case of any such demonstrations, 
the work should be withdrawn. He 
makes a not uninteresting picture, does 
the slender, boyish young prince in his 
black dress-suit relieved by the broad 
red ribbon of the grand cordon of the 
Legion of Honor. A handsome youth 
he is, and very like his beautiful mother, 
having particularly her drooping-lidded, 
almond-shaped eyes, with the same soft 
expression. He is standing, his hand 
resting on a table where lies a book let- 
tered Correspondance de Napoléon, and 
a bouquet of violets enveloped in crape. 

As we go away we pause to take a 
look at the large equestrian portrait of 
Marshal MacMahon which adorns the 
main saloon, and then linger for a last 
glance at Healy’s portrait of M. Thiers. 
Illustrations of French history these 
might be called, and they are better for 
that purpose than the innumerable bat- 
tle-pieces which meet the eye at every 
turn. “A Cavalry Charge at Sédan,” 
“An Episode at Reichshoffen,” a “Scene 
at the Outposts during the Siege of Paris,” 
‘‘A Combat of Mobiles on a Railroad,” 
-such are about the last subjects which 
one would expect to find among the pic- 
tures on the walls of a French exposi- 
tion. Yet they are all here. They love 
war so well, these Frenchmen, that rath- 
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er than not paint it at all they will save 

the Prussians the trouble of preserving 

for posterity the scenes of their defeats. 
L. H. H. 


THE POET-LAUREATE’S PUBLISHERS. 

A STATEMENT has been extensively 
circulated to the effect that the Messrs. 
Strahan, who succeeded Moxon as Mr. 
Tennyson’s publishers, had reason to 
regret the contract—stated to be an an- 
nual payment of twenty thousand pounds 
—they had made with him for the exclu- 
sive right of publishing his poems, and 
had consequently taken the first oppor- 
tunity to terminate the engagement. But, 
on the other hand, the A¢hen@um assert- 
ed that the severance of the contract was 
at the instance of Mr. Tennyson. Be 
this as it may, Messrs. Henry S. King & 
Co. will in future publish the laureate’s 
works. Mr. King, who has rapidly as- 
sumed a high position as a publisher, 
was originally an assistant in the well- 
known literary lounge of Brighton, Fol- 
thorpe’s library, and whilst there was 
brought much into communication with 
the late Rev. Frederick Robertson, whose 
sermons have since attained so excep- 
tional a circulation. Subsequently he 
joined the firm of Messrs. Smith & Elder, 


-and his connection with Mr. Robertson 


led to that house receiving a fresh acces- 
sion of popularity by the rapidity with 
which edition after edition of the teach- 
ings of the great preacher, who would 
not suffer such works of his to be pub- 
lished during his life, raced through the 
press. A year or two ago a change took 
place in the firm, consequent on the 
large interest which its senior partner 
held in the Pall Mall Gazette. One’ 
section took up its quarters in Pall Mall, 
and the other, under the new style of 
“Henry S. King & Co.,” remained at 65 
Cornhill. 

Mr. King married, under rather ro- 
mantic circumstances, a lady who is a 
votary of the Muses, and no doubt in 
entire sympathy with Mr. Tennyson. 
Mrs. King, who is a niece of the duke 
of Abercorn, was in the habit, contrary 
to the wishes of some of her family, of 
occasionally contributing fugitive verses 
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to the Cornhill, and these effusions struck 
a sympathetic chord in the heart of her 
publisher. He repaired to a quiet little 
watering - place where she was staying 
with a venerable relative, and thus made 
the acquaintance of his fair contributor. 
This soon ripened into close attachment, 
and although the lady’s relatives did not 
at first altogether smile upon what some 
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of them were disposed to regard as a 
mesalliance, these difficulties were sur- 
mounted by the kind influence of her 
uncle and aunt, the duke and duchess, 
who thought that Mr. King was in every 
way worthy of their niece. We believe 
Mrs. King published not long since a 
volume of her collected poems. 


LITERATURE 


A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. 
Edited by Horace Howard Furness. Vol. 
ii.: Macbeth. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 

The editors and commentators of Shake- 
speare have not been a much-belauded set of 
men. It is a common notion, indeed, that 


their labors have been superfluous, if not pos- 
itively detrimental, and the advice is often 


given to study “the text”? without note or 
comment as the best mode of penetrating the 
author’s meaning. This recommendation, 
which might otherwise be not unsound, ig- 
nores the fact that the main object of the 
critical inquiries it would set aside has been, 
not to explain or illustrate the sense, but to 


discover the exact words, of the passages to - 


which they have been directed. Because 
Shakespeare wrote after the invention of 
printing, it seems often to be forgotten that 
his works are in the position of the ancient 
classics, and that the earliest impressions 
scarcely afford a more complete and unques- 
tionable text than do the extant codices of a 
Greek tragedy. It is not certain that he wrote 
all the plays which pass under his name, or 
that he did not write some which pass under 
other names. It is doubtful whether the 
greater number of his productions were origi- 
nally printed from his own manuscript, while 
there is no reason to believe that any even of 
the few printed in his lifetime received his 
revision in passing through the press. His 
seeming indifference in regard to their preser- 
vation, or their transmission in a correct state 
through the “all time” for which they were 
meant, is one of the puzzles he has left us to 
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solve. From the wish expressed by his first 
editors, * that the Author himself had lived to 
have set forth and overseen his own writings,” 
it might be inferred that such had been his 
intention, which a premature death prevented 
him from accomplishing, did we not know 
that several years of retirement and leisure, 
reserved, one might have supposed, for the 
express purpose, afforded the fullest opportu- 
nity had he chosen to turn it to account. His 
neglect to do so has therefore all the appear- 
ance of deliberate volition, and leaves his 
abandonment of his career and of the active 
exercise of his creative power when his genius 
had but reached its maturity unexplained by 
the only motive that might have been deemed 
in any degree adequate. It is strange that so 
little speculation should have been expended 
on this matter—that it should ever have been 
thought sufficient, on the one hand, to speak 
of Shakespeare’s indifference to his fame or 
to the fate of his works as indicative of a 
careless, unconscious nature dropping its 
treasures at random; or, on the other hand, 
to treat his withdrawal from London to his 
native fields—from the fruitful employment 
of the highest faculties to utter fallowness and 
the merest commonplace existence—as quite 
in the ordinary course of things, like the retire- 
ment of a well-to-do grocer or tallow-chan- 
dler, not as one of those events, like the abdi- 
cation of a monarch, which set all the world 
busy with conjectures as to their hidden 
causes. A philosophic contempt for power 
and pageantry is supposed to have sent Dio- 
cletian to his cabbage-garden; disease and 
lassitude, combined with an anxious outlook 
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for the welfare of his soul, are held to ex- 
plain the cloistral retirement of Charles V. 
In Shakespeare’s case shall we imagine the 
motive to have been less vital and profound ? 
It is perhaps idle to conjecture in the lack 
of all external evidence, yet it were at least 
moving in a region of surmise not utterly re- 
mote from possibilities to suspect the influence 
and final mastery of that deep sense of the in- 
significance of human life and action which 
is apt to be potent with great spirits, and 
which lies so near the roots of Shakespeare’s 
philosophy, blighting the sweet promise of the 
philosophic prince and causing this fair o’er- 
hanging firmament to appear to him a foul 
and pestilential congregation of vapors; deep- 
ening the despair of the bloodstained usurp- 
er when he has supped full with horrors ; and 
above all—with a significance that cannot be 
overlooked—troubling the brain of the be- 
neficent magician when he has wrought his 
charms and is about to bury his book and dis- 
miss the airy ministers that have so obedi- 
ently performed his behests. ‘“ Life’s but a 
walking shadow;” “ We are such stuff as 
dreams are made of ;”—such was apparently 
the conviction that lay undermost in that mind 
which had nevertheless mirrored all the forms 
and hues of life, and peopled a world of its 
own with beings that seem to us the most sub- 
stantial of realities. 

But whatever the cause, the fact remains 
that Shakespeare left the children of his brain, 
splendidly formed and magnificently endow- 
ed, without any constituted guardian to watch 
over their minority and bring them before the 
world; and that those who assumed the office, 
though not without a sense of its importance, 
were far from possessing the requisite qualifica- 
tions in the degree that could have been wished. 
There has been room for all the care, research 
and ingenuity expended on successive editions ; 
and if much futile conjecture, vain subtlety, 
and even absolute stupidity, have caused at 
times a contemptuous rejection of the guidance 
offered us, it is not to be denied that much 
real progress has been made, that some doubt- 
ful questions have been settled, some obscur- 
ities removed, some true readings restored.. 
So far as its mere amount is concerned, Shake- 
spearian criticism has certainly not exceeded 
what was due to the importance of the sub- 
ject, and it has fallen far short of what would 
have been poured forth had a like class of 
minds been always directed to it, and an equal 
apparatus been brought to bear on it, to those 
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which have contributed to the illustration of 
the great writers of antiquity. Yet it is indis- 
pensable that from time to time the accu- 
mulated heaps should be sifted, and what is 
valuable picked out and made more easily 
and generally accessible. An edition em- 
bracing the substance of all the notes, the 
varie lectiones, and conjectural amendments 
with any claim to be considered, not only re- 
duces the bulk of the material and brings 
within a convenient compass what before was 
widely scattered, but, if it appears at the 
proper time, has the further advantage of 
marking an epoch in the work of investiga- 
tion, and enabling us to see at a glance what 
has been the course of Shakespearian study 
during a distinct period, and how it has been 
affected by the general current of research and 
tendencies of thought. This was the cha- 
racter of the Vartorum of 1821, which sum- 
med up with sufficient fullness the results of 
previous labor—the pioneer work, as we may 
call it, executed by men whose general schol- 
arship and vigorous understandings enabled 
them to clear and map out the ground, and 
with a comparatively small amount of toil to 
gather large harvests from the virgin soil. 
Another race has since succeeded—a race in- 
ferior on the whole in native power to that 
which went before, but better trained and 
more amply equipped—specialists, in a word, 
whose knowledge and skill have brought to 
this field the direct subsidiary aids needed for 
its finerand more thorough cultivation. During 
this period the general range of the Eliza- 
bethan literature has been explored, philo- 
logical learning has attained a width and 
certainty before undreamed of, a truer appre- 
ciation of poetry and art has infused a new 
spirit into verbal criticism, and the consequent 
elucidations of Shakespeare have correspond- 
ed with the greater culture of the age. This 
latter period also has now drawn to its close. 
Great results may hereafter be attained, but 
not, probably, till fresh methods and processes 
shall have been devised, or till the receding 
tide has again set in this and kindred lines 
of inquiry. What continues to be done shows 
that tendency to over-refinement which is a 
sure sign of degeneracy. It is time, there- 
fore, to pause and make a new résumé of 
what has been accomplished, as well in 
earlier as in later days. This is the object 
of the Variorum undertaken by Mr. Fur- 
ness, which, so far as it has already proceed- 
ed, is marked by ‘a thoroughness and accu- 
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racy that testify abundantly to his fitness for 
the task, and to the careful diligence and lov- 
ing devotion with which he performs it. 
Macbeth is one of those plays of which it 
has been thought that there are many cor- 
ruptions in the text—an opinion suggested by 
the compression and supposed imperfections of 
the style and the defects found in the metre. 
These peculiarities have, however, been made 
to perform double duty—to support both the 
notion that the compositors were not always 
able to apprehend the thought, and a theory 
in regard to the date and composition of the 
play. Hunter describes it as having “the air 
of being a draft, if not unfinished, yet re- 
quiring to be retouched and written more in 
full by its author ;” and Mr. Grant White con- 
siders it amagnificent impromptu,”’ “ pro- 
duced on an emergency,” in compliment to 
James I., and exhibiting throughout “the hasty 
execution of a grand and clearly - conceived 
design.”’ It is not quite clear why the print- 
ers should be saddled with any portion of the 
blame, which this same theory, if well ground- 
ed, would suffice to lay wholly on the author; 
or how a drama which exhibits a grand and 
clearly-conceived design, “worked out,” as the 
critic adds, “to its minutest detail of essential 
form,” can possibly have been an impromptu, 
even of “that kind which results from the ap- 
plication of well-disciplined powers and rich 
stores of thought to a subject suggested by the 
occasion.” Haste in the mere writing there 
may have been; but there can surely be no 
better evidence of long and laborious thought 
than that consistency of plan, that perfect ad- 
justment of parts and that unison of matter 
and manner which constitute the essentials of 
a work of art. But we doubt not only the 
justness of the inference, but the reality of 
the fact from which it is drawn. The style 
of Macbeth seems to us as highly finished as 
that of any of the plays. All its peculiarities 
are the result of that distinct and intense in- 
dividuality which Shakespeare, in a far greater 
degree than any other author, has given to 
each of his compositions. Every play has, so 
to speak, its separate atmosphere diffused over 
it by the nature of the action and the charac- 
ter of the principal personages. Thus in 
Hamlet a pale cast of thought is shed over 
the whole movement, meditation impedes re- 
solve and interrupts the outbreak of passion: 
intellect reigns supreme, and, while thwarting 
the action, expands the thought and elaborates 
the diction. Macbeth is the precise opposite. 
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Here an unbalanced imagination holds sway, 
and forbids the operation of the reflective fac- 
ulty. Macbeth himself never meditates or de- 
liberates. His converse is not with ideas or 
plans, but with images and visions. He is 
impelled not by passion or calculation, but by 
phantasy. He is infirm of purpose, but his 
very consciousness of this hurries him along, 
and leads him to steep himself in crime, that 
he may harden, not his conscience, but his 
temperament and his nerves. Hence the 
electrical rapidity of the action. Hence too 
the compression and abruptness of the style. 
Every conception is seized and expressed in 
its initiate form, and before it can be revolved 
gives place to another. Metaphors tread 
upon each other’s heels, and unfinished ut- 
terances leave both the sense and the rhythm 
suspended. If there was any unusual haste 
in the composition of the work, it was the 
effect, we may be sure, not of an external 
impulse, but of the intense concentration and 
activity of mind demanded and enforced by 
the nature of the design and the spirit in 
which it was to be worked out. 

This individuality of style—of diction, col- 
or and rhythm—which stamps on each of 
Shakespeare’s masterpieces a character appro- 
priate and peculiar to itself, has also served, 
to no slight extent, as a preservation of the 
text, whether against blunders of the press or 
the rashness of editors. Its restraining in- 
fluence could not but be felt in many cases 
where the change of a word or a letter would 
have given what seemed a necessary correc- 
tion. How many emendations are still sug- 
gested on the strength of the occurrence of 
the word or phrase proposed in some other 
work of Shakespeare !—a fact that might often 
serve as a better argument against its adop- 
tion where it would alter the texture and give 
it a familiar instead of a peculiar appearance. 
But the general sentiment resists innovation 
that would clear away a difficulty without 
meeting the requirements of this instinctive 
test. Thus, in the phrase in the play before 
us, “If trembling I inhabit then,” the sense 
is clearly questionable, and if the mere change 
to “inhibit” yielded a satisfactory one, there 
might be little hesitation in accepting it. But 
most readers, even of those who are content 
with none of the interpretations offered in 
defence of the word, will recoil from all such 
changes as “evade”’ and “ evitate,’’ with their 
inappropriate and commonplace ring, and pre- 
fer the dubiety which yet leaves a certain sense 
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of something forcible and appropriate; as 
when one fails to catch some pregnant word 
in a telling oration, the imagination, though 
unable to fill up the blank, receives never- 
theless an impression such as the speaker 
sought to produce. 

No speech of Macbeth is more striking as 
a revelation of character than that in which 
he makes his single attempt to consider his 
contemplated deed under its true aspect. The 
deterrent motives that present themselves as- 
sume physical forms in his imagination and 
hang before’ him like portents. He sees Dun- 
can’s virtues pleading “like angels, trumpet- 
tongued,”’ “ pity, like a naked new-born babe, 
striding the blast,”’ “ heaven’s cherubin, horsed 
upon the sightless couriers of the air,” while 
his only spur is “ vaulting ambition, which 
o’erleaps itself.” Yet when surprised by the 
entrance of the wife, of whose sterner spirit 
he stands in awe, and who has come to chide 
him for his absence from the table, he is in- 
stantly calmed, and the only argument he 
offers for proceeding no further in the busi- 
ness is evidently prompted by the desire to 
conceal a weakness of which in her presence 
he is ashamed, and to escape the taunts which 
he foresees are to be poured upon him. 
Rowe’s suggestion that the last sentence of 
the soliloquy is unfinished (“falls on the 
other—’’) shows how slight a change may 
render the meaning and spirit of a whole 
scene more evident and effective; and those 
who remember what force Macready gave to 
this reading can feel little hesitation in prefer- 
ring it. 

This is, however, scarcely a proper place 
for the discussion of such questions, though 
the examination of a volume like the present 
cannot but reawaken an interest in those in- 
quiries in which many persons have found, at 
some time or other, the best exercise of their 
intellectual faculties. Nothing, indeed, could 
be better fitted to stimulate such a habit. It 
invites us to the consideration of details in- 
volving the nicest and the deepest operations 
of the reason; and among the various vehicles 
of a “liberal education,” from a study of the 
Greek particle and conic sections to having 
loved a woman of rare qualities, surely not 
the least deserving of commendation would 
be the close familiarity to be acquired with 
the thought and mind of Shakespeare through 
the resources of criticism, suggestion and il- 
lustration spread at our command in an edition 
such as this. 
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